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context- Part 1, The Search for Goal^, includes^a variety of - 
pbserv4t^0AS, anecdotes,, etc. , dealilg with the problea&sof 
establishing realistic and; attainable goals fcr a nation^ of lifeloag- 
i learners. Many selections ^re marked itith ausical cleff syabois ^ 
signifying they are woofers', scietiaes disturbing and scuetiaes " 
sole«n, and. tweeters, soaetiaes huaoroup-and soaetiaes annoying- Part 
2, The Eealities/The Obstacles,, deals <ith events, accoiplishflehts, 
failures, and prbbleas that itst te overcoae- Tie third section. 
Coning to Terms, is a serie'? of papers by individual authors on 
appnpa<?hes to the linking of resources for lifetiae learning. Topics 
include open education, curriculua as a huaan agenda, educational 
leadership responsibility, the individual as culture aaker, and a 
coaJprehensive aodel for ^-ifelcnq l^arnin^ vlth leairers, experiences, 
resources, ' and authentication • as 'aa-jo r coaponentsi Appended are brief 
profiles of the contributing authors and a directory of Asaociation 
for Supervision a^d Curriculua Development board of directors and 
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Forewjrd 



ASCi) Yeai books are the pVoducts of dedicated, creative, hardwork- 
ing c^mmitteei. The mem t^i^ lake d topic approved by the cxccutive- 
coiincil and develop it into a pubiication which will stimulate the minds 
of its readers. With untiring and ingenious effort, they gamine wlxat is 
known^ about' the topic, postulate on the unknojfn,iand conclude what 
siiould be our task. . ' 

' Past yearbook committee* are to be commended for' their outstanding 



work, and ^tnis year's committee is no exception. After collecting and 
analyzing all the data, they reaffirm the -concept that the human being— 
a pcrsoa — sliould be the main focus of learning. And since learning is a 
lifelong process, all societal segments should be used "as resources. 

While I initiariy found the impressionistic approach used, by the 
authors to be somewhat unusual, the more I read the easier it became to 
. fall into the rhythm of tl^ theme and pulse of the committee reflccticite. 
The interrupting and sometimes annoying but supportive tweeters ana 
woofers provided rationale and reasons to support the thrust of tlie book. 

* A case is made that learning is truly a lifetime process, beginning 
when we are born and ending at death. Learning can be simply defined 
as acquiring knowledges and skfUs/ Schools as institutions can provide * 
access to itnowledge and skills learning experiences, but schools are not 
the .exclusive }i£oviders of such experiences. There^pre, it is extremelv 
important that all resources in society be linTced together to provide fol 
learning throughout onA's lifetime. / • 

^\ As the authors have so aptly stated, among the goals'of education, is 
a quest for human fulfillment. Yet there can be no huitian fulfillment 
unless there arc both **sodetal fulfillment and self-fulfiiiment.*' To achieve 
this, the qjrriculum must l>e an oj>en one. It, must de^t^with the uncer- 
tainties of life as well as with the predictable and expected. 

The authors have orchestrated the realities of stxicty to support the 
rhythm of the theme for linking resources for lifelong learning. Now it is 
our turn to orchestrate realitief around\i| to the satne tune. 



Donald R. l\osi\ President I p7S-%9 
i,. Association for Supervision 

, and Curriculum De^lpptnent 



y - . ' On Approaching 
the 1 979^ Ye<Ml>ook 

-f — ■ — : — '-^y ■ 

If you believe you learn besyt by being involved in the process, if you 
are intrigued by the ambiguity and complexity of our age, our profession, 
our hopes and fears, this yearbook was written with you in mind. The 
committee believes most readers ilfiH agree that we' live in a Urae of miicli 
conflict and uncertainty, a tinje.of flagging confidence and mounting 
proljlems. Th^^search for purpose in life as well as in education continues 
witli httle evidence of re;^tion. At the same tinje we live in an i^mos- 
phere of promise and excitement, a time of' new breakthroughs and' 
opportunity for personal and social fulfillment. But' how are we to pro- 
c^d? What ;j|e we to think? What are we to 40? 

The educational community is especially hard pressed by new expec- 
tations and responsibilities ccmpled with calls for increased accountability 
and"autfuinticity of offerings. American education has always been char- 
acterized by i responsiveness to societal pressures in its search for more 
adequate processes. In the present press" for immediate answers, both 
society and the edwcational establishmem are susceptible, more than ever, . 
to nostrums and schemes which promise fresh or comprehensive ways of 
gainin^r a hold on the fast-evolving future. "Lifelong learning" is the 
latest term for the constellation of efforls design^^i to malte education i 
more central to the continuing human search for\ilfillment. Yet the 
• concept is too important to the <juality of our futiS^ to permit it to 
become one more inoperative fad. For too long we have been content to 
respond to the beat 6^ someone else's drum, marching after goals formu- 
lated by others. We cannot ignore the iiound of the drums. "But we must 
.be more tiian followers. We encxjurage readers to become a part of the 
search to create tlieir own world. t<^ join in the learning, lifelong. 

Any book about lifelong learning can only hope to deal with a portion 
of such an all, encompassing' concern. The existing literature includes 
spccializec^, apptoaches from the perspective of the comparative educator, 
internationalist, adult educator, university administrator, and so on. Be- 
cause of the diverse interests of ASCD readership and since it is not pos- 
sible within a few pages to probe deeply into the significance of lifelong- 
learning for all of American society, ^le Yearbook Committee has chosen 
to follow aif expressionislic. li.terary model tliat permits a number of 
voices to speak from different perspectives as tiiey reHect on or act out their 
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2 LlI^^iXONC LXARNiNC: A I^UMAN AGENDA 

search for put^poseful learning^n tlie past, present, and future. Bit as 
professional jfducators are aware^ the identification of goals by individuals 
and groups is but oii^pai'tmf'Tfie process of achieving learning at any 
level. The realities oi our diverse environments restrict and expand our » 
options, challenge iis,wilh new ideas or lull us into complacency; most 
critically, they pose obstacles which seem to prevent ii^s from breaking 
through to the achievement of om^ nobler visions. 

'I'his lKK)k docs iu>t attempt to provide answers for every questioner, 
seeker, or doubter. It docs present a number of perspectives, and attempts 
to engage the reader in a consideration of t!ie» diversity of goals possible 
for a natioHf of lifelong learners. It then seek^to confront us with some of 
the obstacles that must be overcome if we are to become such a society. 
Finally, it attempts to suggest some approaches for coining to terms whh 
an idea that should be of top priority on the human agenda. While edu- 
cators have a special role to play as facilitators of learning, they have the 
even more urgent role to fulfill of being lifelong learners. We hope this 
book will stiamlate the reade^Lto reflection and action,^ as citizen and as 
professional. * 9 / \ ^ 

We have attempted to crdate a learning environment or arern^ for 
you to write yourself in and cireate with us^If the rasts were not pro- 
hibitive, w^e woild have left s6ace throughout the book for you to add 
your own illustrations and coimterpoints to tlie expressions we have 
treated and selected. As it is, you still have the margins. The collage of 
musings, vignettes, and headlines presented are intended to raise questions 
rather^han provide answers. Some are fictional stories, some are factual 
re{>ort*i, some are informed opinion, some are bigoted statements, ^ut all 
reflect a portion of the struggle to ihake learning meaningful throughout 
life. We ho{>e readers will consider the personal significance of each state- 
ment as Veil as fuui opj>ortunity to pursue the meanit^s for socjpty in 
more formal settings with st^idents. fellow educators, and others. Weiiave 
trict! to avoid dogmatic prescriptions; ^here we have not succeeded, we 
ho^x? our lapses will he further stimuli fjr linkihg yourself to the problems 
and promises of a life of learning. " / 

The first two sections of the bcK)k are products of a joint writing 
ctfort, if any writin^; ever Vas, As iiuiividuai contributbrs, wx' still may 
rec'ogni/e jKMsonal words, turns of phrases, and singular contributions, 
esf>ecially in the C'.onnnentaries and Commitfee Reflections, but we also 
recognize that our idchis havc'comg to reflect n«t a consensus, but a kind 
of harmonic unicy~a fusion of^ns^pcaives we all sliare to some degree 
as a result of three years of intensiVjO writing, interacting, critiquin^g, and 
rewriting. We have grown togethcT^ in the process of struggling with the 
original thenit for this yearlx>ok: ''Linking Resources lor Human Fulfill- 
ment: A Uesigti for Etlucation Action." We iiave come to iecognize anew 
the iiccessity and the value of each |X'rson coming to tei^ns v^ith his or 
her own setting and 'the interpretation of it. To this end we hav^ 
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^ ON APPROACHING THE 1979 YEARBOOK S 

endea%'ored to create a scries of suggestions that will cause us to explore 
purposes, goals, contenijiorary realities, and obstacles arising from them 
that prevent the reahiation of human fulfiihiient. In the process the 
Goniuiittee members themselves have experienced. one enriching form of 
lifelong learning. ' ' 

A short explanation of the format we hav/ used may be in order. 
Those with a grounding in literature will recognize our indebtedness to 
the creative spirit of John Dos Passos.- Those attuned to tiie technology 
.of hi-fi's and sownd systems will recogni/e the fluctuating tones of shrill- 
sometimes humorous, sdmetimes annoying— tweeters* and the under- 
current of lower-^sometimes disturbing, sometimes solemn— woofers, • 
which chailenge us to reilcct u|x)n the basis of our reactions as we seek 
the balance of understanding, 'fhe result is a yearlxjok in which tlu; hrst 
two parts are expressionistic rather than logical, requiring your involve- 
ment and constant, sorting, sifting, interpretingn and relating. Hopefully, 
they reflect something of tjie diversity of yicwS in our pluralisric society 
aijd will serve to o|)en our persjK-ctives to the ambiguity of messages 
found in the bVoatler national and global contexts to which we must 
respond as educators and learners. 

The third sectton follows the traditional yearl)ook pattern of separate 
statem&nrts. Kach writer attempts to come to terms with some of the 
batfiei^ that prevent us from moving quickly and smoothly into age 
of human fulfiUtticJU through learning. • ^ 



Norman V. Overly 
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PARTI 

The Search for Goals 

'*It was the best o£ times, it was tlie 
worst of times, it was tlic age of wi$dom» - 
it was tlie age of foolisI\nes&, , • /' 
Charles Dick^s, A Tale of T^o CitUs 
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* , Grandma^s Search 

My grandmother migrated to the United States as a young girl, had 
.13 children and worked hard every day^ of her 80 years. When she was 
very old, I was still in junior high. Other tlian her very white hair and 
noticeable foreign accent, there are only a few things I remember about 
/ her. Yet, one memory has stayed with nie more than any other all 

these years. ^ ' ' 

I used to' do my hcune\vprk on a comfortable old couch with my 
books strewn all aik>ut. Sometimes, she would sit down beside me and 
flick through the pa^s of my ^ook. She could ba^-ely read and there was 
something ijdd about the way slifc turned the pages. It was almostlas 
though she were caressing them. ' ' " , 

"-'^v-ery now and then, her gaze would come to rest on a diagram 
such as those used in projective geometry and she would obviously be 

trying to fathom its meaning. Once in a while she would ask me about 

'1 ' ■ ' 
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something, but my explanations were never very siitisfying to her. I sup- 
pose, in a way, I was a little bothered by her asking nie questions that 
were so difficult to answer. One evening, frustrated more than usual by 
my inadequate responses, she turned to me anti said: "You must learn 
better! You must study more! The world is so hard to understand and 
these books jieip-V>«:These pages can help you to feel more comfortable 
with the world. When tV radio 'talks about the ;uom bombs, and you 
understand about atoms, it makes you feel 50 inucli better than if you 
don't undeptand them. I knoW because 1 am so ignorant and I want 
s»niuch to^understand what is "happening all around iite." 

At the time, I thought she really didn't understand the th'ings^young 
people nectl. Who caretl about atoms or dumb geomet'ric t^iagrams? 
There were things bothering me like my friend who was pregnant an^- 
didn't know what to do and my wanting to learn to dance in case I 
was" asked at the first, scSiool party I ever atteiTcled. 

To this day. I question what etiucation should be about. Somewhere 
among the goals of etiut.ation is the quest for hunum fulfillment. But 
where do dancing and atoms and cUmib geometric diagrams fit in our 
stj-uggle foe fulfiihnent? 



Committee Reflections on Learning 

THE .LEARN L\i; DREAM 

Frmira?i arui^ticrotd.sh, 

Lrathcr ihon^s chewed to a [me consistency — 

Skills past, still fM^SHTii!; from a^e to age. 

Frorfi the toui:; houses, i^laos and pueblos 

Hose dreams of families, communities of families, nations 

Confronting the elements, rubbing shoulders with friend and foe. 

The bearers of Cood Sinvs and powerful arms, 

Of T en ('ofUfnandntrnts and restrictive converiants 

Came with confusing aims^ bo^md to each other against the unknown, 

yet knowing, believing, yet searching; stumbling, yet certain ^ 
' of their i'l^on, * ♦ 

Teachers became the taugHt . ^4 ^ 

In the crue! winters' of Cape Cod, ^< ' 

The mo^cjuito suuimps of the South, ^ ^ . 

The parching heat of desert sands, \ ^ . ' * ' 

The h(jivling winds of Rocky Mountain blizzanls, * ' ' 

Dreams arrived in nmny guises- - . . 

Strident Roger Williams, ' i^j . 

' The stiffAmckfd order of Puritan social control, 



6 UFEi.ONG ijl^knixg: a hui^an agenda 

The flaining qssurance af-Spanish idonarchy and chuTch, 
Indn^tired atyvanis and slaves — ^ 

All nurlurin^ hopes fousunnval and urgently c reating / 
Nfw Realities 

In the face of a native tribal order— (juicily leatching. 

f'ay^iily hearth or Dame School, f • 

Philadelphia dock, slaxie aiictioTi block ^ 
Each contributed to the fulfdlmcnt of hopes — , 
•preauis of advancerncnt and adventure, drea?ns of despair, 
dreams changed and forged from necessity. 

Prosperity and time clothed reality 'in myth for some; 
For others, the dream struggled to emerge fr^rn the nightmare 
^Of days in bondage to cruel masters^ coal dust, endless fhuKs 

of vegetables ^ 
And' the relentless rhythm of assembly lines and steel rails. 
Slowly hopes frayed, 

Nudged and bulfeted by the luill to survive. 
But still they learned. 

Stili the dreams remained in clgistered memoiy and communal liturgy. 

In frontier seminaries and village grammar schools, 

In the unii'crsities of I^urope, 

In academies and syiiagogue schools, 

In fields and slatff quarter cells, 
Tliey labored and learned, ' , 

Learned to labor and become a part of a bigger dream, 

TJie people affirmed, decided, ruled. 
The people became US, 

Brawling frontiersmen found cornmon cause with pou}iler€dl(^'^dlor(l, 

A new covenant, a social J)ledge was made — - ^ 

Grounded in a search for the common good. 

All fnefi created equal—the noblest dream! 

But in the process majority imposed^ power counted^ 

knowledge ^(irw power. 
Order courted nexv order, crtcshing dreams. 

Nigfiimare brushed against paradise. 

The new dream bled into a new realit^l^larkness for the Jew, 
The ifttck, fhe possessors of accents 'foreign/ 
Vnzvanted, unrlanned, uncertified. 
But still lue curne'~i)r could not leave- 
Came not knowing or, knowing, unable to risk more. 
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^ ^ * THE S£^RCH FOfe UOAIii 7 

Cuught in an t'ddy, we met the tide with . , , 

Persistent hopes from east and west, south and north ' ^ * 

Slipped into the vortex and c hallenged it, ' . ^ - 

We learned and we taught. ^ * 

from Mexico Jialy\ Ireland; . \ ' 

China^ Scandinavia, Japan; 

Gejf'nany, H^usshi, Holland— - IK 
- Pieces of the world . . ^ • 

People of the world ' " ^ * - » . 

Dreaming polyglot dreamx, * . , , 

Nimrhhed ifi deepest^anguish, 

Though mauled and maimed, we broke forth with stronger * 

dreams, ■ ^ . 

Deferred, but practiced, injhe long lea^ h of sleepless nights, 

J^leapied in labor hall imd sanctuary, 

( In storefront and Carnegie Library, - * 

In ethnic cl^tb^nd ghetto (Confrontation, ' ^ « 

We learned we have much to learn, 1^ . ^ 

We learned realizxng dreams are liar(l. 
We learned the struggf-e is life long. . k 



SUNDAY EVENING NEWS BRIEF 



... brought to you by the makers \>f Klofets for SWeeter 
taste and the United Association of School Leaders . 
MISUSED DAtA BANK INVADES RIGHT TO PRIVACY 

GOVERNMENTAL STUDY SHOWS 18-25 YEAR OLDS FACE 
GLOOMY EMPLOYMENT FUTURE . . . Minorities Face In- ' 
creased Unemployment . , . WOMEN AND YOUTH, LAST 
HIREDi FIRST FIRED . ... CAREER EDUCATION EXPENDI- 
TURE QUESTIONED ; . . Will it create more jojDs? . . . Teacher 
Fired —Admits Homosexuality . . , ALTERNATIVES TO TRADI- 
TIONAL FAMILY LIF£ INCREASING according to a recently 
completed university ^tudy . . AMISH STILL SEE EDUCA- 
TION AS THREAT TO THEIR CULTURE 
—C : i 
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Sauj Bell^w^ins 1970 v 
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. " •Saui BeHow, cl\roi^iclej^ o£ltiie/*6f failure ca|deoiicujn modcrft li^e. 
^ conditfon" b£ the modern woHd, Thd implicat{oh?'''cJf . hb analyses' 

ha« won'internatioua\ r^|jjW'aiid ate far reachii;g in the search ior 
"a^muation for his jgiisitiv^ por* . human fulfillrae^U . ^ " . 

trtiyai ,df tlie rootlessSps a^d* fear r ' v ' ^ ^ . 



John and Mary Freeman MsCape 



Ten years' ago, the Fr^^r^is left 
their comfortable home in the si^- 
*urbs and set up tiieir teiu in Vie 
wilds of a forest preserve. They' 
were determined to escape th* ten- 
sions and artifices of modenvj life 
and fac'e, as their ancestors Itaa be- 
fore them, the rigors of the wil" 
derness and the challenge of a hard 
but honest life. They hoped to be 
free of the bureaucratic messes 
and compounding dishonesties that 
typify experiences in th^e mod^rij 
world. * * 

TheTreemans have succeeded in 



builc^g a very coriif or table 'home 
b'y Hsing^ the mos|t rudimentary 
toojs ai^d only the jmaterials they' 
could gle^ from jhe woods. All 
their food is hJso ^^gathered from* 
tlie woods. / ^ 

Although th?ir^tjWo children d^ 
xiot know how to read, they have 
an extraordinary knowledge of 
p^Uit and wildlife and c^n ffnd 
t^eir way in the densest forest, by 
u^ing the stars and sun to guide 
them, ^tlxc Freemans express great 
happiness and no desire to return 
to their old, "moSerri" ways. 



, \ A MAGNIFICElShT TWINKLE 

# 

Imrnensity starts yi The Eye 
M tllions;triiliQns, zillions, 
'Maybe m(7rt\ miles away, 
' Planets, stars, meteors ; 
Among the rnysterioi^ nti^isses of creatio^ 
Black holes and raciiatiori belts 
/Pulling and tugging, shd^ng the universe 
ahdl 

started in Th^e Eye. 
Afe — an expression of mystery. 
Strobe fiasiiing in the vastness. 
A magnifice?it twinkle!! ^ ' 
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. It was hot too. Jong ugo that computers v/^ic stil> based oii sets /6f 
■ switches. that could be programmed .^s<|;itl)er on or off. All ^irci-tioTfr 
giveit to't^ic computer were limited to thd arrangement of these switches. 
-The -creative, qualiti^'s- of the human brain wept unrivalled. 

In nn excuiiyj ijew deyetopment, ail this has changed. Nudoar Mag-^ 
. Jiejic Resonance .(NiVfR) has ruvojiitjoniztSd the basic quality, of computA/ 
. tlVougiu. ThesiigUt frequency dificrpncpiJ injthe magneti'c fields of nuclei] 
\^ delectable in' most molecular (Combinations, have, been useti for-dcfa'des 
to identify ^hc' atamic comjxintniVts' of^'almost auy- substance. Tx\ the latje 
70 s. » .scientist by the name of Rayniond-Damadiani adapted NMR's to 
Uie eatly-detectioH of cancer cells'. Now, it has become possible to.Vacord, 
on inHnitesimal chips, the dTffei-ences in niagHeticf fields of nuclei whifh 
> occiu- when tlie brain is'cngaged actively in thought." Several minutes of 
brain activity can J)e packctl into one ciii{».' At' first, the interfacing of 
these chips with tiie mor^raditional parts of the cqmputcr gosed real di£« 
ficulties tQ scientists.'These tltfic^Ities iiave^ now been overcome and wc 
stand at the threshold of an electronic revolution unlike anytiiing ever 
expericnccti before. • - ' " • 

Ahijough we still do not fuHf understand' lib human tliought pro^ 
esses work, we have succeeded; in harnesising these procsases within 
»a computer structure. In some ^liriii ted ways, we can combine the -crea- 
tive, flexible quahties of human riiought with the speed and' leiialHlity 
Ithat has come lo Ik- associated with' computers.. 



Helen Keller's Search for Fulfilbnent - 

Deaf and- blind from birth, Helen Keller spent the earfy^patt of 
heychildhood unable to cxpre^ss her inner being in tCMrns thuti might 
be shared with others, or to receive fronf others insights intq the r>ature 
of her existenec. She was a child surr&unded by objects she cojlild touch 
\>ut not name: she stuni'fcled across similarities whicii ^he had the poten^ 
tial to recognize but not the mean^ tQ-^express; she could fontile 'and 
know affection, Hut the' idea of^love^vas something^he had to create 
afone. ^ 

That she broke through the btixrier!^ and claimed her Uumanness 
has touched axhord of understandirxg in several generations. The denial 
of human fulfillment was, in her case, so primordial to the nature of our 



» Rayiijond Ham^ian. "Field Foc^ising Nurlcai; Magnetic Resonance (F.O.N'.A k\): 
VijualiMtion of a vAtnoT in a Fine Animil." Science 94. 1 450 ■2; December 24, 1976* 
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existence that we can aU Sihare with Iver die excruciating frustration of 
that deuiaU * , * * ' 

\Ve live, however, in a ume when the circumstances of the world 

• around us liave become extrcDiely complex and distant from our original 
needs for sursMyal^ The unfolding o£ ourselves into tins world is neces- 
sarily so strange, soi^onfusing.iso unprediotable. that the n;^ure onitiman 
fulfilluitnit has itsert bccomc a'perplexity. 

^Of course, to capable of listening, sj^aking, readings writing is 
still Inisic to the individual's interaction with the ^voiid. Once; these 
abilities might ha>'e been thought sufficient in helping each of us to . 
achieve fuller insights into the meanings of human' life and to iliove 

^toward a determination of how that life. is Ixist led. But once, we were 
junaware of qiia^^nn- black holes tliat engulf anything which happens 
along in*to apparent nothingness. Once, the possible annihilation of the 
world was a capacity attributed only to God. as was tlf^- mutation of 
genes and the detemunation of when pregnancy would begin. Once, 
deciding how best toirlcad our lives lay within the range of our senses 
or xhe innnediate extension of them via relatively simple tools. Having 
a 'good'' job was a survival need that occupied much of the time wq, 
spent finding oui'selv^es in the context of our world. Oiu< 
al>put the basics. 



ce, we felt sure 

. ' ( 



Seeing is Not Enough 



^Althougli the New York State phenyls (PCU's) , xylene, cyclohex- 

Legislature enacted "The Pure* ane, etc., to be ^.dumped into the 

Waaler Program" in 1964, a iwrfv river waters. 

year study of. the Hudson River 'Usual water treatments are inef- 
waters, completed in 1977, con- ^ectivc against these manufactured, 
eluded th":it much of /he improve- toxic chemicals. Communities tak- 
ment made was in appearance ing their drinking witcr from the 
onfy, ' ' Hudson may ingest significant levels 
The waterway'* looked and of chlorofonn, bromodichlorometh- 
smelled cle;iner, but its dcadliness ane, dibromochloromethancni^ and 
had, if anything^-lncreascd. Vhc carbon tetrachloride, none of which 
state pr6gi;4m<!tl[phasized the elimi- were ever intcn^d for human con- 
nation of "traditional" pollutants sumption. The level of chenrical 
•such as "^ijspeiided solids" and , toxins has been so higii/ihat most 
"colifonn bacteila/' while if al- kinds of commercial fueling along 
lowed such ha:^ardou^ substances the Hudsoti have been banned since 
'as'' benzene, polychlorinated bi- February, 1976. 
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Committee Reflections on Human Fulfillment ' 

The complexity of our" present ciFCkunstaiiccs seerm to have Mi 
many of m out of coiich with our world ahnost as eflectively as if we" 
had lict-n horn tieaf and hlin^l. It is not simply , that our senses havc^ 
failed us-j^thoy are still -adecjuate to the daily unfolding of our lives— 
but in order fgr us to be ^^apable of dealing witli the (destiny of human- " 
ness that is now \vitlun the grasp of, humankind, we jnust be in com- 
mand of skills cjiiite distant from thos4! we use in o^r day-to-day wmld. 
These ar6 skills. far.iess comprehensible in tCTuis of human^drama than 
those so -valiantly fou^jlit for byHeleji Keller.- Indeed, they are almost 
boring! Nevertlieles^u, if a handful of intellectually ^ipecialized elite are 
riot to take over the directions of humanulcstiny, we miist beceme com- 
petetu in such skills as developinj2f and uiing computer languages; pro- 
granmiing and nuuiipulating an array of r^cchanical devices that enable 
us to explore ^the universe as well as a/ur own intiniate biology; and 
^PP^y^"Jf ^ range of national systems from information tlicory to statis- 
tical analyses. ^ ' * 

Just a short time ago, skills such as those mentioned riiight have 
been irrelevant' to human fulfillment. Now% they are basic if we are to 
keep in touch with tlie realities of our present, circumstances and the 
power that humankind can wield. But are they enpugh to assure human 
fulfillment? The complexity of life mounts as our goals become more 
and more obscure. ^Several generations have already been lorn into an 
environment of , continual ci\ange and an exponential increase in what 
IS taken to be conuuon knowledge, llie urgent question is where are* 
we headed? * ^ . * 

It-is not, however, tJiat the young are immediately :nv^\rc oi jtlm 
extraordinary iiUluence that technology and burgeoHing knowledge have 
upon their lives/ Like Helen Keller, their learnii^ is filled with. tin? r 
development of their sense*. As scx^n as they are \)orn they begin to 
learn, jirhey do not need a fornudized system of education to decode the 
experiences o^ their daily lives. However, some of their most important 
ex}K:riences cainiot Ix? fuUy comprehended without the ability to abstract 
insightsJrom events often not observable via the natural human serisls. 

For e^^ample. on a spring day, the Hudson River may appear^Iovcly 
and even clean to the naked eye wliile chemicids pollute the waters .with 
dangers both predictable and unpredictable.. It is difficult to measure the 
import of such dangers when the river still looks as it used to look in 
one's childhood. To cope adequately wi|lr such phenomena, ability to 
deal with statistical and chemicat evidence antj ability to think abstractly 
alxjut complex causetevent se(]u/nces are bare essentials. It is because 
what ctiiidren learn on a daily pasis is so very remote from such skills 
thM tiie €{uestion of how educuion should help us all to fulfill our 
Human potential is s6 perplcxifag/ At a very general level, it can be 
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asscrt<;<i that txlucation ought lo prepare us to dtjal with ^id achieve 
control over the circumstances- of ' oiu* times. But which circumstances? 



LI 



To wander wrthoui pufposein an aura of if allure can 
only lead to the dee[>est de${>4ir- We are people in de- 
s^ir. ^mehow, we mijst again become creators of and participants in* 
our rea(Hy« We must become the makers of our history and oMr culture.^ 



^ Rico's Quest ^ 

^ The French Revolution iy an example of the ultimate in human 
protest, Mr. Greenspan intoned, to th^s class, ^ »^ 

That^s a l6t of h-u-l-h mam. Rico whispered^*; he buried Ixis head 
in 'the crook of his arm.^iiinnn the French Revolution! he thought. Sviiat 
would Greenspan look like in povN^ered wig being carted through the 
.streets of J^ew Yofk? Off with his head 1 4^ wonder if it[d hurt? Nothing 
could hurt like my gut right now. God, Fm hungry! How mudi more can 
I tale of this? r * 

^ He glanced at his 'ne\^watch just as the bell finally- rang, then 
Vasually swung his wrist in an arc that would catch the eye of Barb, 
ctyrent N-umero They touched, headed for the street and the 

familiar Inownstoixe stoop that sensed as headquarters for after-school 
meetings in the abi^*ncc of a clrive-in. A set of wheels sure wonld be 
nice. If he only knew how to drive. Eddie had ripped off a car from 
some vi.sitor to the Bi^ Apple. Eddie's a real ojjerator. He really knows. 
They'd been out for a ride, but Eddi^ wouldn't let him take the wheek 
What chance did he have of ever peeling rubber down Chestnut Avenue? 
•' He touldrrt' even affofd the rubber. He smiled at his own /joke ar^ 
wondcjred what the Jock would say about that in phys. ed.! I could teach 
the Jock a thing or two, he mumbled. ^ 

VVhat you say? Barb asked. ' 

Notliin! I think Fd Jike to !>e a cjuarterback on the Jets. Rico 
Namath^ Yeh! 

You sure cm\ pass* to muc, Rico. 

Rico hath seen some passes in the steamy farm shack liis family left 
behind 12 years ago. He'd like to go back, see his old house, More than 
that, lied like to see his dad. He didn't know why. Those were bad 
^ memories. The Big Apple had gone rotten fast. There was never Any- 
thing gtxxl to eat, not eiiough room to sleep/Everybody had money but 
them — and some of their neighbors. I'l^ scenes kepfgehsing worse until 
the old man jiSst cut out. Mayl^e he's back in Puerto Rico. Maybe he's 
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gon^ to Alaska. Big money in AUsk:!! He could suncl the cold. Maybe 
he's jiriv^ng' trucks put West. Thut'd be the li£e. Trucks or niotorcyclcs. 
Anything to get away Jrora this ugly neighborhood 4nd tliis stinking 
school- ^ ' . ; . . O 



S: Hiqf, Mr. Gutieirrez, !|vhy did y6u d^ide to be- 
come a biol|)gy teacher and en^ up wormng in this rotten 
high school? flothing goocj evisr happehsherei , ^ ^ 

T: You know, my being here is nd accident. I want to be here. 
Years ago I discovered how difficutt it is Tor people like us tQ over^Qome 
ail tiie obstacles that kdsp us frcHn reaching our dream's, t had a 
teacher in high sch^ who h^ been W Puerto Rico and cOui^ see 
something good in' us instead pf all the bad. One day he told' me: 
'IGutierrex, i ihiinRlrou have a fine' head. And you seem to be interested 
in science." And he said if I waited to go to college he would help jne 
get there. So I went to collj^e and majored in biology and becanw a 
teacher. I suppose bec^se of what old Mr. Johnson did for^mi, i 
decided to come back io^ "rotten" school — like you call it — to see 
what I could db. 



A Commentary on Jpietcrmming the Ba^cs 



be ifc mistakmg the genial commit 



There should be i(t mistakfng the gemral commitment of American 
educators to the education o£ all youth nor of society to effective public 
education. However, Vithin the pkirality of American ^'iety there is 
n% single acceptable articulation of these commitments. To b^^ educated 
i4eans different things to different people. The old ni^'el of the liberally 
ediicated person is no longer-; adequate^ or wideiy understood, John 
GardnenJias called the fostering of individual fulfillnient and the nurtur-" 
ing of free, rational and responsible meft and women "ti>€ great basic 
goals" of^American cc^ucatioie^ This is a noble visicyi that will receive 
wide -support but it suggests a multiplicity of aims and- an area of 
po^eruial conflict between personal desires and national aims. One re- 
sp^se to fc^ie conflict has been recurring calls throughout our history 
for a reu|?n to the* basics as^common ground for all atizens. 

The concqn for rhe "basics" may be one of the rare instances iri 
the history of American public education when the ideals of most edu- 
cators and parents have matched. If the results of Gallup polls and 
Phi Delta Kappa gbal development exercises^ are to be believed, there 

'•John W, Gardner. Qoah for Americafis, The Report of the President's Commis- 
sion on National Goals. New York: ^Amcticah Assembly, Columbia University. I960, 
p. 100. 

■Phi D«Ua Kappa. Workshop Packet for Educational Goals and Objectives. Bloom* 
ington, Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., N.D.; and The Gallup Polls of Attitudes 
Toward £dtikmtion, 1969^1973, Bloomington, India^iT^hi Delta Mappa, Inc., 1974. 

t { ^ 
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is^inore agreement the primacy o£ Uie basics than about any other 

educational concern. In addition, the practices of ^educators and the 
pattern of common curricula described in studies by Goodlad,^ Jackson,^ 
and many others ^^uggest that more attention is ^iven tQ the basicss^s. 
typically defined, th^n to ^ any odier aspect of curriculum. If ^se data 
are accurate, ihcn wixat is all the fuss alx>ut? 

As James L, Jarrett^ has pointed out, Ave all want to define basics 
in our own way. but the meaning of "basic education" is not self-evident. 
The basics nmy be expected to include not only the three Rs (a tod 
narrow and stultifying limitation) but also language, grammar, science, 
Instory, 'geograpfiy and other nineteenth-century traditions pri^sented in/ 
the traditional way without recourse to contemporary computer pro- 
gramming, environmental studies or otiier relevant content, materials, 
'or application. Tradition may be strong enough to permit the inclusion 
of art, music, awd physical education, but these at best lui^halfhear ted 
support. More commonly championed is the conceiniOT discipline and 
control of boih body and mind, in addition, a i^r segment of our 
population includes preparation in whatever may/ be considered funda- . 
mental for seeking, finding, and keeping jobs as part of their idea of 
the basics. . 

The traditional preoccupation with narrowly perceived basics re- 
sults in students being less inclined tlian ever to go to school, to enjoy 
school, 'and to be $itimuJ^;^ted by it. As a'fesult, increased attention must 
be given to maintaining motivation, establishing a broader array of goals, 
and creating supportive learning environments which will reinforce the 
natural desire and enthusiasm of youth for learning. 

l^^ MONDAY MIDDAY NEWS BRIEF 

.DESPITE POTENTIAL DANGERS DNA RESEARCH CON- 
TiNU^S . . . Our scientists are talcing every precaution to 
guarantee-the safety . C". ENERGY PROGRAM LACKS PUBLIC 
SUPPORT . . . Indecision continues to mark the President's 
efforts . . . CRIME LABELED MAJOR SOCIAL DISEASE BY 
EMINENT A'UTHORITY .". • Looters call^T^isfits in a free 
society . . . HOUSE ETHICS COMMITTEE FIRES ITS COUN- 

*John Gpoiilad ct al. Looking Behind the ClasstQQtn Door, Wor^hington, Ohio: 
Chirlw A- jonc* Pul^iishing Co,. 1970, p. V2fi., 

• Philip W. Jackion, Life in ]€iass%qpim. iNcw York: Holt, Rinchan and VVimton, 

im, ^ J ' 

i • •Jamt'S L, Jarrcu. "I'm £or Saiics, But Let Me Define Tjhera." Phi peUa Kappan 
59[4]: 2S5-39: Dctemlwr 1977. 
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SEL\ • . A misfit says the chairman ... Oil Glut Creates 
Credibility Gap , - 



circled overhead, aiid ottei ji played ai^ci swam just oil shore. The economy 
of Sandy-dove was based on logging from the coastal forests, fishing and 



' - Case Study of a Small Toi^n (1956^1976) 

Some folks just viewed tfie death of the town as a natural part of 
the Hte cycle. "Thei^e is a time to live and a timt to dfe," some said 
sagely. But Tom and Anne looked with rage ;it impact of human 
neglect and indifference on their town. Sand\^ Cove had beer^ a quiet 
seaside town on the coast of Oregon. Only a few ago the^ blue 

waters sp;nklcd as the waves rolled in against the rocTy coast. Seagulls 

^ci swa 
from 

some small farming operations. Change iiad couie slowly at first; only 
a few people had spoken out againsf what was hapjxening. It seemed 
in the l>eginning that it was only a summer probleifT^^ast a seasonal 
sWamping by' the toinists, ' - \ 

Then Sandy (love was discovered by the traveling caravatis of vaca- 
tioners. 1 he l)eautifuk clear coastline was ;H^iuUcd by a spreading wave 
of buildings ,and pt;uple. Mol)ile-home parks, marinas, fast food chain 
resta'uranis, Uiotois, and chockablock condoniiniums descended^ on the 
shore. Narrow ribbons of asphalt widened to brcwtti, fast motorways ^^^^ 
complex loops for cohvenient on and oil ramps. Thou^^ands of people 
\,^ith leisure time on their hands were welcomed by other new business 
|>eoj:le eager to turn'a ilollar tjuickly. Some of the oUltiniers objected to 
the change, but no one s[x)ke of zoning or planning. Growth produced 
^ growth. The sunnner people be^un taking over; before long, many we 
, remaining year-round. Factories appeared and even jnorc people came. 
Sand dunes were leveied for building; inlets >vcre filled with dirt and 
debris to provide a fountlation for sea-view lots; tfie river and waters 
became the dumping grounds for factory waste and hmnan excrement. 
The shorcHnc was destroyed as a habitat for marine life. IMankton, the 
b.isic source of food for fish. a{>sorbed the poisonous wastes dumped in 
the water and passed tliese toxins on to the fish and through them to 
the people of Sandy Clove. 

\ mysterious epidemic of encephalitis struck the town. It was traced 
virus fotmd in the local fish. -I lie panic produced was not immediate, 
but at first only an uneasy undercurrent of dismay and fear. One jpy one 
the njotels dosctl »^il restaurants sto<Kl empty. Th^ factories began to 
shut down. IJ^ii^ based on wood products found the . supply of raw 
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iSiateriaU tiisa^aring. Those based on the Mnng industry cquld no 
longer sell their products became o£ tiie threat q£ con;ami nation. / 

It took only 20 years from start to fmisli. Tom and Anne wJte 
childhood friends, ten ycjtrs old and in the fourth grade togetiier, when 
the first motels begart t(( go up. iy the time; they, were 15 the sky wasf 
filled with tli'e smoke fr\>ni factory stacks. When they married at 20, 
Tom resisted working in the. factory, He was one of a sinall group of citi- 
zens who tried to oi-ganize the town to save its coastline. There was talk, o£ 
course, but strong action. 

When their son was nine years old, ' Tom ' and Anne made the 
decision to leave Sandy Cove, hoping to find a safe and healthy place to 
start again. Perhaps it was still possible to restore the coastal area^nd 
make.it again habitable for hwiuai^ as well as otiier forms of life. But' 
to choose that uncertain course would commit thpir son to a lifetime 
of work redressing the wrongs of only two dtfcadcs. As much as they 
loved the land and the sea, they loved their son more. Now Aniie and 
Tom «were giving up, too. * 



An Open Letter 



Mr. Pditor, We Disagree 



^ 77ie New Y(M Times lead ed^ Theft is far more danger of nu- 
toria! last Thrtl*stluy, March 24, clear piaTiferation from tlic Q^ht- 
callcd on trte C^rfTcTIu^ninistration c^cc of numerous small reprocess- 
to act "to /safcguard^he cartli ' ing facilitfes scattered. ^Hound the 

plrftoniinn 



against the mcna 
by stopping work pn the breeder, 
reactor and .prohibiting nuclear 
fuel repressing. We disagree. 

We ciui^l turn tlie clock back. 
iPhitoniinn lias been produced fur 
many, years. It is being, proiiuced 
now by.()() nuclear power genera- 
tors in the Ignited States anci UH 
in IH^othcr wuntries. Spent iucl 
roils coytaining plutoniuni as well 
as unbunu-^d uranium are accunui- 



laclng in i 
over the w 



p. 5^. 



world than from brge, perhaps 
nualtiiuuional, centers operating 
under iniernationai controls. We 
believe'^ Uie only practical way tp 
reduce the proliferation threat 
from nuclear j^ower programs is to 
ha%'e spent fuel returned to the 
supplier nations in exchange for 
low-enriched uranium. To avoid 
large accumulations of spent fuel 
and heavy energy and foreigii^x^ 
change drains, the supplier couijf. 
tries would recycle the recovetiw 
products in their own reactors/ 
Jdr. Raymond C. Baxter, President 
Allied-General Nuclear Services 



Exccrptt\^t>m a p;*iU »(lvcrtiK*nicm in: The Sew York Times, March Si. 1977. 
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, ' NEWS FEATURE 1995 

, One of the best-kept sea^^ in tfie long kistory of fhe National Sci- 
ence^oUndat ibn brojte this past week. -It is only tlirough the persistent 

.efforts of re{>orter Angela /Ilunman ot the Rcston Picayune that the 
full stojy has been printed, ^ - > 

In 1991, tlie Nati|)nal Science Foundatibn funded a project which 
propased to incor|>oratc a Nuclear Magnetic Resonance Chip Computer 

.into the fuel combustion eri^ine of a lightweight jeep. The objective 
was to achieve the flexible regulation of the jfngine's operations so that 
fine adj^istments to changing driving cond^ns could be made by the 
engine. If the -engine could inak< split/^'conU adjustments, not only 

'would the fuel s;ivings l>e conside^ble, but 'general wear and tear on 
engine parts could be significantly retiiuced. 

The. project was successful beyond all expectations. During the first 
trial run of tlie. jeep, the NMRC computer w^ able to initiate engine 
adjustments according fo road conditions. Duwng the second run, under-, 
taken i^r arctic-like conditions, the engine unexpectedly initiated not 
only the phunied aiijustnients' but the speed and direction that the jeep 
would follow. The jeep" escajx^d the control of the driver and turned 
back toward the warmth of the hangar, wliere it had been stored. When 
the driver trieil to turn oil the ignition, the NMRC computer refused 
to aUow the, engine to be shuf down, turning the key back to ignition 
almost as soon as it was turned off. Apparendy by accident, one of the 
^est observers was hit by the jeep and suff(?red a brokeif hip. That was 
wlien the driver decided to puncture^ the jeep's fuel tank. With its energy 
source exhausted, the jeejft^and its NMRC computer ceased to function, 
to everyone's, relief. * ^ ' * 

If nothing else was l^^^m^il fpm tJie project, it was realized-'tiiat 
giving harnessed human thougTlTprocesses (NMR chips) mobility^coulil 
comport significant dangers. Human thought augmented by inXerfacings 
with con\j)uter capability may be so far superior to^ natural human 
thought as to threaten our control over cofnputer:s, We^nust understand 
more fully the nature of human intelligence in order to know w^hat may 
happen to that intelligcnct: wfien transferred into an NMR chip. 



Committee Reflections on Technology v v 

We seem to Ix? pawns in an inevitable, worldwide tragedy, written 
^l^to our destiny by teclinology. We go on mass producing and selling, 
far and wide, nuclear weapons that promise the earth's demise, and then 
wonder if we are not^ad. We go on increasing our consumption of the 
earth's fuel supplies even thougH we know that something must be done 
to modify our consumption if we are to avert disaster. We pollute tht 
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very enviiohmeiu that supports our ' survival, itnci then i^jsanely talk, 
admittedly iaii^spasiuonate ways, about the economic tradeoffs-of having 
more jobs in exchange" for somewhat less 'breathable air. It is almost as 
it the techiioIogicuKindustriiil complexes had taken on a will of their 
oven and had cscapeti even the contra! ol their own executives, w^ho, 
after ;dl, must share with the res^ of Jiumanity the tragic results ot mind- 
less technological progress. Technology seems^ to be telling us how to 
live whetl]er we like it or -iiot, and too many ot us JiaVc cither jjiven up 
and fallen fntp apathy, allowing the tide to take us ^^»re it will, or 
retreated completely into a posture of doing away with all technology. 

' While technology seenis to be pushing us toward tragedy, it has, 
however, helped' us to escape many of the^ tragedies that were oTice a 

■ normal part of life. The simplistic rejection of tecifnology ignores the 
niaj^)r contributions that technology has 'rnade to a better quality of. 
}>tnnan life. Because -we . Iiave poorjy uiimaged the incredible powers 
proffered us 4>y our technologicaKindustrial complexes and have slowly 

,a^inqtnshed our control over them does not diminish the magnificence 

""of the gains they have helped us make. The explosion of knowledge is 
not just a prosiuc phrase of twentieth century writers, but a true repre- 
sentation of significiuuly ricluM' insights into the structure of existence. 
The inordinate over-consumption of n^aterial goods by Aniericans, while 
perhaps a smnce of shame, h also tangible evidence that technology can 
achieve a lev^i of production sulficient to the basic needs of humankind. 
To retreat from the s"uccesses of tqiimology w^ould not only be folly but 
inhuni;ine. It would l)e inhumane to return to older, so-called "organic" 
methods of farming nnd condemn millions, perhaps billions, of people 

^» starvation. It would inhujuane tc^ deny the lx*nefus of medical 
prugic-ss to tlie millions wi\o would otherwise die of such diseases as 
.smallpox and inlancile paralysis. It would be inhumane to allow the 
ravages of winters and ins^vfFuient *tood supplies to so occupy our efforts 
as to |>ernht only a small t^iijc the energ\y and time to explore more fully 
the meatiing of being lunnan. ; . ' 

Fo! those of us neither willing to retreat nor to wallow in senseless 
apathy, t lie cjuestion is one of regaining control, of learning how, once 
again, to direct the t|^(imology that is, after all. no more than the sum 
of oiir rational eifui ts U) gain command of ti>c circumstances surrounding 
i^v lives. That sun> is considera!)le for we have spent c^MUuries and hosts 
of hrillialit minds proihlcing the knowledge that now seems on the verge 
of taking us over. We ivere so set on acquiring knowledge and its prac- 

. ticnl applications that we failetl ti3 develop w^:\ys'of managing w^hat we 
hatl produced. In the resulting value gap, u hypothetical economic model 
known as "free eruerprise" has operated ;is though it Were a sufficient 
basis for making far-reaching V;ALue JadeyAiecisiDns affecting thq nature 
of our liycx n|t merely ewnomicallv/ but* socially, politically, intellec- 
tually, ^nd personally. We have allowed companies which have achieveci 
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commercial success viu their niasi>-produCed technologies^ to extend their 
economic power over uiar^j^ other asjxrcts of American lift: Tlie big j^ow 
bigger; the^ littfe Ijccome ^ilifnated. If democrdcy is tojsurvive at all, 
technology must be brought \ithin the reach of the mople and free 
enterprise must be placed in^'the total context ^f resf>cct for the indi- 
vfdual rights of all hmnanl<ind. - 




Technology has given us everything. Dial-a-prayer, 
Dial-a-joke. Drive-in mortuaries. Wt^o knows wtiat's td. 
come? Dial-a/Ph.D.?- Diai-a-patriot? Dial-a-physica!? Diai-a-terrorist? 



TUESDAY EVENING NEWS BRIEF 

. . . brought to you by Preparation-0 for immediate relief 

. . . PEACE EFFORTS COST 2500 ENGINEERS THEIR JOBS 
. . . FORCED RETIREMENT DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
. . . PCB'S CONTAMINATE MOTHER'S MILK . / ! Health 
officials annouhced today that all nursing mothers should 
report to their family doctor for tests . . ". Millions of Ameri- 
cans Move Toward Simpler Life Style . . . RI^HT TO REFUSE 
MEDICATION AND LIFE SUPPORT MACHINES CONTESTED 
BY DOCTOR'S ASSOCIATION . . . STERILIZATION OF 
BLACK TEENAGERS REPORTED . . . Records Reveal 
Government Authorization . . . RELIGIOUS CULt PROLIFERA- 
TION PERPLEXES COURTS ... 



A Commentary on Human F ulfillment 

One's capacity to relate to l\\c past, present, and long-term future is Ltie 
uniqujjicharacteristic of Juiman existence. The fact tiiat we can look bick and 
see oijrsflvcs as wc were in the past ami project ourselves in self-conscious 
inuKiiiatiqn into tlic fut.ur(| for weeks, niontlis or years makes intelligent growth ' 
and change |K).«,sible.'' 

*VVilliam Walsh, etiitor. Counseling Children and Adolescents. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: McCuithan Pubiisliing Cotporation, 1975. p. 21 S. . 
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20 , lOJF ELONG LE.UIMNG: A HUMaV AGENDA 

While learning has always be«i a natural and essential trait oj 
humanity, we wonder about the rclationsliip between learning and self- 
- fuIfiHment, between seif-iulfiilmertt and human fulfinment as these occur 
for the broader wcial collectivity. Is learning related to sel^fulfillmcnt? 
To what extent is self-fulfillment related to human fulfillment? Can bni 
achieve human tulfillment in aWi4l collectivity without achieving self- 
fulfillment? These questions are difficult to .answer. Defining fulfillment' 
is 4 monumeiUal task. ^ " . ' 

Are fulfillment and purposii»eness related? The **gnawing emptiness, 
Ipngi^lg, frustration and displaced anger" which can take over a person 
when his potential is not fulfilled would sc*em to be the same kind of 
reaction that also characteriises a sense of lack of purpose.^ Fulfillment 
seems to enc^npass both the adiicvement of purpose ^uid of potential, 
and yet not aK pw^scs nor all potential securely relate to fulfillment. 
There is nece^^ry inferaction between these and the tenor of the times. 
Every historical fnrriod sets images of successful fulfillment agaiHst which 
each of us can feel as well as estimate our own fulfillmerft. . 

The ccHiccpt oL fulfillment hinges on an array of purposes and 
potential d'erived from personaKvaiues, emotions, aspirations, intellectual 
processes, skills and cultural settings. For different individuals, self-fulfill^ 
ment may mean status, money, power, a beautiful life, a. career, or a* 
balance between ego and altruistic motives. 

The hurnan being, however, does not stand alone but-rs also fulfilled 
as a moiiber of a larger social group, in this sense, fulfillment may de- 
pend on the achievement 'of cultural pluralism and political democracy, 
or making public facilities such as hospitals, utilities, and schools avail- 
able to all. 

'lu consider fulfiilmt^nt in terms of society as a whole raises more 
-questions than answers. On one hand, the individual frequently inter- 
prets society's demands to be too prescriptive and opp«essive. Conversely, 
society often jxirceivef^he individual as not contributing to the greater 
good of all— of lacking purposes that contribute to society as a whole. 
There is an abrasfve but nevertheless intimate relationship between the 
purposes and potential of the individual and those of her society, which 
confounds any precise definition of fulfilimentTTruc human fulfillment 
nuiy well l>e in the achievement of a balance between the demands of 
the individui^ and the demimds of society. It is through society that a 
person's identity emerges, but only if the powers exci ted by. society over 
the' individual do not oppress her autonomy and ability to create and 
modify the values of her society. One must be able to deal with sociqtal 
concerns and demands effectively so tfcaf the needs of one's own self- 
fulfillment may also be honored. 

•Edward T. HaU. Beyond Culture. New York: Anchor Press, Doubicday & Com- 
p«nj, Inc., 1970. p. 4. * ' , 
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Human Fulfil! mint is: 

a steak on"3&very barbeqqe; 
wo cars in every garage; 
a C,B^ in every-car; 
2V2 baths in every house; 
9 boat and trailer in every back yard; 
an R,V. with T.V. in ^ery driveway;- * 
"t^'coMege degree -for every chiid. 



HAPPINESS AND THE "AMERfCAN DREAM"" 



"Generally sf^aking, how happy would you say you are- 
very happy, faifly happy, or not too happy?" 



AMONG WOMEN'^ONLY 



AMONG MEN ONLV 









Not 








Not 








Fairly 


too 


Can't 


Very 


Fairly 


too 


Can'1 




happy 


happy 


happy 


say 


happy 


happy 


happy 


say 


UNJTED STATES 


43% 


47% 


10% 


* 


37% 


54% 


8% 


1% 


Canada 


38 


57 


5 


« ■ 


35 


60 


4 


1 


Western Eiirppe 


19 ^62 


17 


2 


21 


58 


19 


2 


♦ less than one 


percent. 








\ 









Question: 



Western European results include interviewing completed in 
France, Italy, the United Kingdom, West Germany,, Nether- 
lands, Spain, Belgium, Deamark, Switzerland, Finland, 
Sweden, Norway, Fortiigal, Greece, Austria, Iceland, and 
Luxembourg. 

» 

'Thinking abflut how your life is going now, do you think 
you would Be happier if things could be chanmd about 

• your life?'' \ 

(Those who said *'yes" were asked the following dueition) 
"Wqyid you like many things about your fife changed or 

* just^ few things?" / 



AMONG WOMEN ONLY 



AMONG MEN ONLY 





Yes 


No 


Don't / 
know / 


Yei 


No 


Don't 
know 


UNITED STATES 


5syo 


38% 


4% 


63% 


. 34% 


3% 


Western Europe 




35 


7 


63 


. 33 


4 


Cenada 


54 ■ ^ 


44 


2 


54 


43 


3 






Few 


Undeptded 


Man^ 


Few 


Undecided 


Western Europe 


11% 


45% 


2% 


14% 


■ 4S% 


1% 


UNITED STATES 


6 


51 


1 


10- 


52 


1 


Canada 


6 


46 


2 


8 


45 


1 



'The Gallup Opinion Index, Repi^t 128, Match 1976. p. 25 
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m-jbXONC LiuAiysiNc: a human agenda 



IDEALXIFESTYLE" ^ . 
QiMi^ian: "Ut's talk about the kiea! life for you per«o,n«ilIy. Which one of thi 
attemjitives on thif card dq you f»e{ W5ulfl providfe the most intercst- 
/mg and satisfyino life for yoy persorttliy?" {Respondents were handed 
a card with ftVe alternative llfe^styles.) 

• AMONG WO^EN 











Married. 










Marri^, 


Married. 


NO . 








Married, 


NO 


children, 


cl^ildren^ 






* 


children, 


children, 


, NO 


NO. 


Single, 






full-t^me 


full-time 


.full-time 


full-time 


full-time 


Un- 


\ 


JQD 


job 


job 


job 


job 


decided 


■eE' 


32^/. 




AAQ/ 
/O 


■30/ 


do/ 


D 


^White 




5 

w 










# Non-White 


t*^39 


15 






ID 

i 




EDUCATION 










Coilfiffii 


w / 






■a 


iU 


5 


Hloh School 


31 




AO 






3 


Grade Schoni 


22 




AO 


3 


/ 


Q 


REGION 










East' 


3a 






A 


Q 


O 


Midwest 


29 


5 ■ 


Rl 
J> 


0 


Q 


3 


South* 


32 


y 5 


AA 




0 




West 




/ 1 


An 




15 


'J 
a 


AGE 










V 




Total UTfder 30 


40 / 


6 




1 


1 A 




18-24 years ' 


45 




31 


1 

i. 


1 s 
lO 




25-2^ vears 


30 


4 


AQ 


4. « 
1 


1 9 


0 




3R 


A 
*r 


• AH 


4^ 




D 


50 & older 




^1 
w 


Ai; 


D 


1 n 


Q 

0 ' 


INCOME 










'S20 QOO ^-Aufkf 


41 


Q 


37 
.3/ 


£^ 


D 


3 


S15 000-$19 999 




1 

r 


AT 




vl 

*f 


rjr 


$10 000-S14 999 


30 


A 


KA 




D 


il 


% 7,000-% 9 999 


24 


3 






, ID , 


D 


S 5 OOO^S 6 999 








1 1 
1 1 


i J. 


4, 


S 3 OOO-i 4. Q9Q 


31 


0 


AA * 


* d, 


.8 




Under 43 000^ J 




1 1 
1 1 






1 0 


♦ 7 


POLITICS 












ReDUblican 


2Q 


•r 


KA 


'5 


D 


3 ■ 




32 


\? 


A1 






5 


Indfioendfint 


37 


A 

w 


Al 




o- 


7 


RELtelOM 














Protectant 




K 


AO 


>5 


Q 
0 


e 
9 


Catholic * ' 


36 








• 




OCCUPATION 










* 














> 




Business 


3S 




40 


3 ' 


7 


7 


Clerical & Sales 


38 




33 






4 


Manual Workers 


35 ' 


4 


46 


3 ' 


8 


4 


Non-Labor Force 


27 


4 


48 . ' 


4 ' 


8 


9 


CITY SIZE 












1,000,000 & over 


34 


5 


38 


3 


15. 


5 


r 500,000-999,999 


?9 


13 


38 


3 


10 


7 


50,000*499.999^ 


35 


3 


45 


^ 3 


S 


6 




39 


6 


39 


3 


9 


-4 


Under 2,500, 


26 


5 


53 


4 


6 


6 


MARITAL STATUS 














Marriech-v 


32 


5 


52 


3 


3 


.5 


Single 


39 


12 


r 16 


4. 


27 


2 


Have children ' 


35 ' 


4 


4l» 


2 


6 


4 


Have no chiWren 


29 


7 


39 


4 


13 


8 



' * Utss thjn on* percent . 

Ibid., p, 30. 
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Seif-Evaluation Ouestionnaire, 

Please mark an in the appropriate"T5dl(. 



Yes 


• '^nabie 
No to answer 


□ 
□ 

□ ■ 


□ • D 

□ □. ■ 

] □ □ 




0 □ . 

□ □ 


n 
□ 


□ . ■ □ 
u \ □ .■ . 






YOU MUST ALSO AdD 



w 

/I. Can you define hUmafi fuifiilinent^ ^ 

1,1 Lifelong teaming? ♦ 
V. 1.2 Intentionality? 

2. Can public education suppol^P^ny of these? 
2,1 $hould it^doso? 

^2.2 Would you be willing ip pay for it? . 

3. D^you feel better nc^ that ^our eyes have 
5krmmed these questions? 

3.1 Did the questions turn you off? 

3.2 Would you do away with . i 
questionnaires? / 

N.B, IF YOU 'ADD TO THiS QUESTI^NNAfRE 
YOUR OWN BOXES. 

A Commentary on the Intra-Generational Crisis of Identity 

We have' tiUked so long abou^ the difBcuItics i^rising frpm the 
' "gent'ration gap"— especially abott the difficulties several generations 
have fuuiul in coinnuinicating with their chHdren— that we have over- 
looked a more* disconcerting phenomenon, one that risks tearjr^g our 
individual integrity to pieces. Today technological change hav^ofiie to 
menn that the experiences of our own youth— that we came to know% 
love ancf believe in us children— are no longer relevant to our adttlt- 
hooii; the \^a.ys we ^ow ujviwith are not the ways we can live with as 
adults; the images ol realit-y that we came to depend on^ as- youngsters 
are not the images we can validly fiold as aduits. Most of ix$ still cling 
to the imagt^^ of good family life that was idealized for us in childhood 
ev6n though i; seems that kind of supportive family structure is dis- 
ajppearing. Wc still ciiiig- to the. work ethic and^the dignity it give^ 
peopl^e, even though i^ur technology- strains tow;nd ;he elimination of 
w^ork and wc know there arc not enough jobs to go axoui\d. We are 
caught in an ''i^fra-gcncrational crisis of identity/'^* 

Someliow. we nuist relate the images of our youth to the w^ry we 
live as adults. We need to bring pur youthful' experiences together with 
the experiences of aduFthood in an ongoing conscious stream and not as 
dispar^ite bits and pieces, There can be no human fulfillment unless we 
arc toge^ier within ourselves. ' 

^John J. Jchnck. c^iiior. Improving tht Human Condition: A 'turricular H#- 
ipQme to Hufjiun R^alitifs. Washington, D,C.: Aisociation for Superviiion smd Cur- 
^riculum Development, 1978. p. 229. 
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HUMAN FUmUMENT=: Individual FuHilimant ^ Societal FutfiHnieiit 

The goals of schooling can ne^^ be fully clarified uijtil the nature 
of the interactioijs between the individual ?nd society have been clarified. 
This is a necessary prior stepv'Yet, even while we gi'ope, we must go cm 
deciding. Even while our goals are not clear, we must go on. 

Committee Reflections on Living With Others 

We cannot approach human fulfillment until we learn to talk to 

each other about ^ 

' ^ - 

— individuals seeking fulfillment ' 
^ — th^e intr^-generational crisis of identity 
^(Communities seeking fulfillment 

— persistent human problems. - ^ 

Learning to live* with and among others, with mutual respect, under- 
standing, and constructive compromise is more necessary now than ever 
before in human history. In a world with distances between, human 
beings shrinking as a result of conmiunication and transportation tech- 
nology and population growth, nhc confrontation of human differences 
reaches proportions previously unknown. Such differences encompass the 
interface of nation^, of rich and poor across and within national bound- 
aries, differences in cultures and ethnic groups, differences between sexes, 
between age groups, and between subsets of communities. Barriers to 
tmdcrstandiT\g and communication abound In the face of differences 
in appearance, cultural praai<:es, values, life-styles, . aspirations and 
expectations, 

. Learnitig to live with others, maintaining a quality of interpersonal 
relationships which accommodates to differences while at the same time 
nurturing human and societal fulfillment, is essential for human survival. 
This issue lias been stated so many times in so many ways we recognize 
it as a truism. Yet. it remains an overriding concern for all who reflect 
on the human condition. ^ 

The experience of each person includes lessons in human inter- 
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action. That is a fundamental aspect. of growing up. Yet/ these lessons 
seem not enough to overcome the difficulties in communication so typical 
o£ our times* Perhaps, with deliberate attention, learning experiences can 
be planned to provide opportunity for t}ie development of constructive 
modes of human interaction. The question h whether the schools can 
be the vehidtis of such attention. Can they fhtead to teach communica- 
tion while not imposing particular styles of interaction or a sinMe value 
^ position on any individual or group of hmnan beings? Indiv^^' per- 
sorialities and needs differ; all human beings living in a plurali^tt world 
i^^ed to recognize the range of human behaviors and understand one 
ancrther better. We urge the schools to do this. We are not sure they can. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING NEWS 

Schooi^Bond Is^e Defeated Again 
OPTION PLAN SCHOOLS OFFERED CITY WIDE 

As part of a plan to meet man- paign to seH parents on the merits 
dated integration guidelines, the of alternative school offerings, K 12. 
City School Board began a cam- ^ 

UNIVERSITY ENROLLMENT STABILIZING 

PROJECTIONS OF TEACHER SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND GLO<»flY 

"A recent HEW publication on projections of teacher supply mate- 

the education profession concludes rialize, there will be about half as 

with '\ . . the teacher surplus is many more persons available as 

likely to continue ^nd even if the openings." 
assumptions leading to the lowest ; 

ENERGY CRISIS HITS MIDWEST 

5cricx)Ls Receive Lowest Priority 



Schools face an immediate 50 per- 
cent cutback in electricity, A 
'spokesperson for the State Regula- 
tory Commission said schools and 



churches must rqeet the most string- 
ent requirements as they are not 
essential to economic stability- 



NEWS FEATURE 1978 



How do Americans feel about etluca^on? What do they expect? What 
do they attain? Consider: 



26 UFXLONOOIAJININC: AIIUMAN AC£NDA ' 

• A study of young adults foui' years out of high j^hool revealed 
tluit their high sdiool aspirations lor education have fur exceeded their 
actual educational attainment.: Despite this disparity educational aspira- 
tions remaincll high. Iii fact, it was found'^that the sample* was even^more 
strongly oriented toward further education after having been out of 
high school for tour years.^^ 

• PTesearch conductt^d among black and white rural >x>uth in 1972 
concUided tbit individualsV aspirations for "how much cnlucation they. 
wamcdi^^xc^\i^ii\S, their reality-based predictions of how much educa- 
tiou tljey actually expected to attain. Moreover, blacks were* more l^ikely 
thi^n wliites to perceive structural factors such as lack of opportunities 
aria lack oJr aid as hindering the attainment^ of their goals.^"* 

irently, there are 50 million Americans enrolled in institutions 
of cVi)ication. from kindergarten to university. 

^ College textbooks in the U.S. arc being revised down to the ninth 
^^de reading level. As the Australian publisher Rupert Mu)?dock com- 
4i]iented, "I think it is time for tlie U.S. to be as mudi concerned about 
its inner deienses— the inner defenses of iiteracy — as k has Ix^en in its 
great gwerosity in helping to educate the so-called Third World."^^ 

• Most Americans tend to work at jobs for which they were not 
si>ecifically trained by an institution ot^rmal education, 

• As higher .education alters its content awl structure in order to 
lure the new "student" (die adult part-time) spmc anticipate that post 
secondary education may, in essence, I>ecome a new component of the 
lcis\u*e industry.^*"' 

• While the Clarnegie C^oimnission on Higher Education has found 
the percentage of persons engaged in adult cducatioivis increasing yearly, 
it has also reported that: ^(1) /'tlie average dinaiion of a sustained learn- 
ing eflort is considerabLy less than one year"; (2). tlie most frequently 
given reason lor studying is to learn something about hobbies or recrea- 
tion. V\Hational,subjccts aiul general cdtication ranked "second and third 
after recreation. Home ami family life. |X'rsonal de%eIopment. and, par- 
ticularly, pui>iic aUairs were nuuh less frecjuenUy ihentionod,^''' 

'''J. L. DunkrllHr^tT wnd Ciuryl A. Sink. '*Ahcrnati\e Kdiuufioiul Au;iinmciit 
Nft'tli.iiiisins in t'.fiF) A{hi|j[]uHKl." pyptM |>li.*^«'llU1I ui tlu- «{inn;jl incc'Un^ of {be Rural ^ 
^Kioioi^iul jHKiriy. AugiT>it 2)5. \97b. San FriinciNco. Ciuiiforniu; uiul ]. K; DunkcUK^rgcr 
ct ai. "Kdi«:ati()nai Aspiraiions aiui Att:iinincnt of Southern Rural Youth." I'apcr 
prcstMiUti at tilt: Rural S^uiology StTtion of ikv aniujal nu'vting of the Agricultural 
ScienUsf.s. tciuuary Mi-mphis, ti-nucsMe. 

^* j<)hu K. lluHuas atul Arlhur Ci. (k>sby. "Early AchicvrjHLMit Pattcnis of Soulh- 
crn Ntah.*^: R^<ial ProUk's of sSialus Altai unicnt aiul Mo bi iffy Altiluclen." Pa|x-r pre- 
icnU'ci at the Rural sSocioloj^^y Sect ion of SAAS nice rings, New Oriran^t. Louisiana. 

'•/ fn An^fU-s Thnrs, \f;iy 2*), WW. 

'*Siin\ Hol^i'M-n. "SUukMiLs of ihc Subjective/' IfariHMs 254 [15^1]: 26-5S^; June 
l^i77. > ^ 

'^CuHTcgic CA>ininisNion on IligiuT Eiiucahon. Towau! a Ltaniirig Sticiely: AUer-^ 
mtiv€ Channcii io Life, New York: McOraw-Hill lk>6k Ck>rijpany, IU7S. pp. 28-29. 
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• On a sui-vey of 'VH-ini dated*' adult learners, only S/5 percent 
cited a formal s€hooI jfctting as Uie learning site most suitable to'^ tlieir 
moodi.^' 



3?— 













'I only took the regular course." 
'What was that?" inquired Alice. 



'^Reeling and Writhing, of course, to begin with." the mock turtle 
replied, "and then .the different branches of Arithmetic — Ambition, 
Distraction. Uglification, and Derision." 

Lewis Carroll, AHce's Adventures f'n Wonder/and 



Schools Reel'mg^ Teachers Alienated 

American 'education is , reeling learning opportunities offered in 

from attacks which liave mounted the schools. Serious financial prol> 

in intensity over the past decade, lems cripple every program of re- 

cx)ming from all sides. Accusations form. Growing disillusionment and 

arc leveled at the schools for the hostility reflect^ widespread aliena- 
dccline in academic standards. Stu-* tion of tfie schools from' the society 

dents and the public at large ex- w^hich they sene. 
press * growing disaffection witl^ 



High School Irrelevant- Why Go? Many Ask 



A recent^ study conducted by 
John Flanagan, former head of the 
American Institutes for Research 
(AIR) in Palo Alto, aiiifornia. 
stateii that interviewi^ witH a cross- 
sect ioiial iajuplc of IJOO adults 
over 20 yoap old revealed that they 
felt thelY formal education was 
irrelevant to iheir later Ijves. 
Robert 'Gagne, Florida State Uni^ 
Ver;jity, suggested that the evidence 



from these interviews leads to the 
conclusion that a high school edu- 
cation has little if any useful pur- 
pose. Flanagfin believes that the 
interviews jjoint up a glaring defi- 
ciency in ^ucation, a failure to 
help studcuits develop goals for their 
lives. Individuals desire and need 
a sense of direction for contitiuous 
intentional learning. 



^Wiliiato Pierce. '•Lifelong Education— into the Natbn'5 Third Century/ 
bus, Ohio: Center for Vocational Education, the Ohio State Univer^ty, 1976, 

**John Flanagan. An Empiricsi Study to Aid in Fonnuiating Educutionaf Gq^Is 
AIR— 42000— ^75. Palo Alto. California; American Instiuitcs for Research. }\^kcJpn 
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LIFELONG LKAKNING: A HUMAN AGENDA 



84 Year Old-Rec^ves M.AJ^ History 



' Since the age of 69, Nissim Mala- 
bel, a retired C4lifornia advertising 
salesman, has dedicated his life to 
receiving a /"niodern education/'- 
On June 10, 1977, at the age of 
84, he received a jnaster's degree 
in history. His goal^ is to join a 
university faculty in- southern 
France, 

When Malabel first applied for 
admission to college, his appli- 
cation was rejected because he 
couldn't produce his school tran- 
scripts fr6m Turkey, They haJ 
been destroyed in the aftennath of 



World War I. So, in order to satisfy 
"rc;quirements/' he completed an 
adult high sciiool diploma and only 
then entered the university, 

Malabel has paid for his educa- 
tion principally from his savings, 
but he firmly believes that tuition 
sliould be eliminated for ,older 
people*^ ifi order^o alfow more of 
them to -enroll*. His mesisage to 
people who marvel at his' dedica- 
tion and vitality: *'You have to 
recogni/e the 'goodness', of educa- 
tion."^^ 



Learning: Fun With Technology 



While educators wrestle with the 
problems of technology run ram- 
pant in the world, students are 
having the time of their lives learn- 
ing through playing with the new 
playthings o£ a technological age, 
Sixtli graders in Odense, Minne- 
sota, have clianged the process of 
education by using ^videotape as the 
medium for learning fundamental 
skills. They are teaching one an- 
other basic steps in problem solv- 
ing by recording'^n videotape the 
processes they used in exploring a 
mathematics problem. The class is 
also using videotape as a way io 
collect information, organi/e it for 
presentation, and present it clearly 
and creatively. Since many of the 
children have video playback and 
recording equipment at home, they 
are often able to prepar^ ^heir as- 
signments as homework, One in- 



novative youngster, .planning a 
winter vacation fnpSvith his pat- 
ents, presented two weeks of his 
anticipated class participation atid 
recitation on videotape to his 
teacher. The current controversy 
in thi>v^case is over tvrhether or not 
to count him present for the aver- 
age daily attendance figure. 

Further use of , technology in- 
cludes the calculators that invade 
classrooms throughoi^ the nation. 
While children and teachers may 
have been relieved of the "math 
blahs," feat is raised in the hearts 
of parents who are concerned that* 
their children will never be able 
to do basic arithmetic without a 
calculator in hand. "Not so," say 
the educators. "Children not only 
le^rn more about mathematics with 
the new tools, but have more fun 
doing it!" ^ 



1977- 



'Mark Fdrcttei-.iTrhc Old Msm and the Dcgt^/' In: Lcs Angeles Times, May 25. 
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What was that about school being fun? Math, fun? 

Even with calculators? No way, Babyi Math is math, no 

matter what buttons you push. K wasn't meant to be easy, and sure 
isn't supposed to be funi At least, not for most kids. Maybe the time 
will come when we'll ail use pocket calculators just the way we wear 
watches. No school teaches the basics anymore, like how to tell time 
without a watch! I mean, really tell time. The same^ thing may happen 
with arithmetic someday, but right now those kids better team math In 
their heads, not their firtgersl 

It's easy enough for dewey-eyed educators to talk about learning 
for fun, or for the joy of learning. But when it's your kid who's winged 
his way through school and can't fill out an application form, you 
wouldn't talk about fun -you'd' talk about leamingi « 

Committee Reflections on the Responsibility of Schools 

Even though the primary responsibility of ^he school is to prpmote 
learning, the school is not the exclusive provider oiE learning experiences. 
Societies have survived without ^schools. Education and learning are not 
. synonymous witli scliooling; it iias even beehv^uggestcd that schools 
inhibit education. However, access to knowledge and skills would be 
severely limited if s4:hooIs were not readily available. 

The school is the institution supported by society to ensure that its 
young are (a), introduced to major concepts drawn from a vast and 
expanding reservoir of human knowledge, (b) equipped with skills 
essential for coping with those concepts, (c) provided with opportunity 
and guidance in developing critical thinking and "problem solving skills, 
(d) encouraged to develop procesjses for valuing and decision making 
relating to their roles as human beings within a society, and (e) exposed 
tp esthetic ex|)eriences in art, music, and dance which enhance their 
capacity for enjoyment of life and sharing in the cultural experiences 
of humankind. These items do not comprise an all-inclusive list but they 
twe suggestivt! of the content and pro<esses which are vested in the school 
by society as fundamental responsibilities. Fulfilling these social need* 
with processes resjx>nsive to individual aspirations and capacities is a 
task too important to be left completely to informal channels. 



/ - 'am. 
J bv 




Learning in school Is rarely as^iated with fun or 
pleasure. Unfortunately, schooling is more frequently 
associated with getting grades, getting by, getting out, getting Into col- 
lege, getting a job, getting . . . getting . . . getting .... 

School Is not a place to be, but is a way to get somewhere else 
. . . often Into another school. If school learning is linked to extrinsic; 
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rewarcU. it shottid not be surprising that learning for personal pleasure 
. . . learning to quietly satisfy a burning curiosity . . . leanjlng for. the 
'satisfaction oS ieamihg . . . happens, more often outside than inside 
the classroom. 

< _ » 

^ * A Commentary on the Role of Education ' '• ' 

While. t^he key function of traditional, fonnall public education still 
is to transmit the cjicrished attitudes, values, knowledge, and skills of 
^ the dominant classes, an ememing imperative is recognition of the need 
to free all people from interi^^nd external oppression* This clianging 
perspective, while unsettling, i^l ^ible people to achieve a sense of 
control over their iives — to resistX instead of weakly acquiescing to - indi- 
vidual, group, institutional, or cuD^^ pressures. Obviously, the ability 
to exercise freedom hinges on ajrlTnay of social, cultural, economic, and 
political factors. If public education is to fulfill its commitment to freeing 
all of society, education must provide multiple options rooted in prbb- 
lem-pasing contexts. For it is from the exercise of. free choice based on 
understanding of the conUicting forces in society that satisfaction within 
life is achieved. • 

Experience has taught us that for learning to bc.-*rt?5ningful, it must 
be rooted in tlie ne<?ds and interests of the learnecf The culti^al context 
of the learner must be Kecogni/ed as central to pe curriculum. Only in 
this fashion will education generate exciteAicni and have meaning in 
terms of the human experience. As Morphet and,^^«ser note, 

... If iichooh do not work great change in their ability to adjust instruc- 
tion to learning styles and potentials of lughly-variant students we arc headed 
for mammoth; and perhaps disastrous wastage. The basic rationale of instruc- 
• tional programs is still that of exf>ccting all students to conform to, and hence 
learn from, a monolithic scheme. That scheme is modified from time to time 
and from place to place. It becomes increasingly apparent; however, that the 
apprdaching rationale is to adjust instruction to the needs of the learner.^^ 

In a post-industrial, yet extensively underdeveloped, world char- 
acterized by affluence and a complex knowledge base but also by . op- 
pressive poverty, education which will enable us TO survive the turn of 
the century will hav(? to ^x." carefully planned. SiKh education should 
• take into account the *'post-figuraUv^"^ and ^'future shock" character* 
istics of modern society. Given this reality the skills of acquiring, proc- 
^ essitig, and recycling knowledge will become crucial to an indi^^duars 
sense of well-being. In order to move away from being a society of people 

* Edgar L. Morphet and David L. Jester. Designing Education for the futun 
(No. 4): Caop€rative Planning for . Education in New. York: Citatipn Press, 1968. 

p. 28. 

"A term coined by Margaret Mead indicate Bituationi in which the older 
generation learns from the pungcr. Margaret Mead, Cuiturt and Commiiment. Gardca 
City,^New York: Natural Hiitory Prcsi/Doubleday and Co., 1970. p. 1. 
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caught in^'dii intra-generatiunal crisis of identity, four objectives will 
have to become educational imperatives rather than educational options: 
learning to learn, relating meaningfully with others, being able to raake 
rational decisions al>out myriad life options/-^*^ and l>eing able to identify 
information that offers new power for living. 

The four objectives citt^ above directly imply the potential ability 
which all Fiuinans can exercise as creators of their history and culture. 
As such, they can provide a setting in which persons are crucially aware 
of the possibility of changing their world if they are not satisfied with 
the status quo; To maximize sotial, c^conomic, and cultural development, 
knowledge must not be acquired in sterile, prepackaged units but rather 
must be flexibly bound with carefully delineated values,^^ 




Never in 'recorded history have all members of a 
society become literate without the sp^tfic intention of 
deveiopini^ iiteracy. ^ 



Superintendent Love Unveils 'Three- Way 
Learning Contract 



The city of Oakland, California, 
rcsfxjnded sliarply when the Super- 
intendent of Public Schools distrib- 
uteti a much talked about but little 
understood draft of a Three-Way 
Learning Contract, Tlie Sujverin- 
tendent set one day as a 'Testival 

For the sruDENT 

Academic Achievement 

L I will know grade level exf>ecta- 

tions for specific subjects. 
2. I win know my own achievement 
^ levels. 

5. I will have in cla^ the necessary 
tools for learning. (Books and other 
assigned materials.) 

4. I will complete assigned wprk ncji^t- 
\)\ accurately, and on time. 



of Learning" to enable parents arid 
students to visit schools and sign 
the contract. Administrator and- 
teacher organisations alike raised 
complaints. In the interest of pub- 
lic service the local paper published 
the entire dociniient As fc^qws: 



5. I will use the library a'nd other 
resources to help riif. 

Interest and Motivation 

1. I will da the best {K)ssible work at 
all times, 

2. I will be constant in ray efforts to 
improve any weakness in my skills, 

S. I will take advantage of every op 
portunity to learn. 



• Alvirt Toftierr Learning for Tomorrow: The Role of the future in Education, 
New Vork: Vinta^ BooJu. 1974. pasiica. 

•*Joicph P, Farrel. "Educational Syitcmt and National Dcvelopment.'Mn: Thomai 
J. -LaBelle, Educution and Devtlopment: Latin America and (he Caribbean, Los 
Angeles: UCLA Preti. 1972. p 2124. - 
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Atiendame 

I. I will go to daws .. . 
Ciiixaiship /> 

1. I will know and foltow rules . . . ^ 

2. I wiU rc$pca th^rights of other* 
at air times. ^ 

3. I wiU exhibit a positive attitude to- 

FcHt THJE FiUUtNT/CUA^mAN 

Academic Achievement 
'U. I wiU know tlic grade level e^ipccta^ 
^^^ions for my^ child. ^ 

2. I will know the achievement levels 
^ of my child, \_ 

3. 1 will review . , . 

Interest and Motivaiion^ 

1. I will encourage and support . , . 

loa TliZ T£ACI1£X ^ 

Academic Achievement 

1. I will know jind use grade-level ex- 
pectations in tcacliing. 

2. I will interpret grade-level . . . 

Interest and Motivation 

I. 1 will encourage the student 

Attendance 

1. I will motivate good attendance . , . 



ward learning at all times- 
4, I will pay attention in da»s and be 
mpectful ,of othen. 

Homework, . ' . 
1. I will set aside time after school 
each day,,* * * 



Attendance 

I. I will ajwiuxne responsibility . . . 
CitizcTiship 

1. I wiU know and support district 
and chusrooui rules . . , 

Homework , ' 
1, I will provide a quiet time and 
place for study withou)f T.V 



Citizenship, 

1. I will assume r^ponsibility . . . 
S, I will enforce all rules fairly and 
firmly. , , . 

Homeioork 

1. I will provide homework * 



Are these goals or a contract for. guilt? Who ever 
does the best possible work at all times, let alone a child! 



A Teacher^s Lament 



Yesterday, 1 was at another one of those in-service workshops re- 
quired by our contract. J wouldn't mind them so much if only they 
would dc^ with tlie probleros I have in the real w^rld- This time, it 
was a drawnout sermon on how teaciicrs should help kids to find them- 
selves—you know, fulfill tliclr potential. If a kid socks' you in the jaw, 
it's all right to punish him, but then you're supposed to make the* most 
of his physical prowess. What km I supposed to do — ^put a prizefighting 
ring in my classroom? 



^ The Montclurion, Oaklatid, Califoraia, September 28, 1977. p. 6. 
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How^arii I to help each Ud work out his or her own special way 
of being? I iiave SI kids in my class. Sure, I know they have different 
capacities for learning and different interests, but I d<^n't know how to 
cater to all those different and still teach the things they all ought 
to know when they leave my class. Hasn't anybody heard of account- 
abiUty? Besides, it seems to me that we're all stuck in Uiis world together 
and that fulfillment has got to mean more than just catering to a bunch 
of spoiled brats with individual potential. I jnean there's Jiuman fulfill- 
ment and potential that operates in the group as a whole, isn't there? 
Witiiout society working as well as it does, we would all of us be strug- 
gling individually not to stirve to deatli, like a bunch of primitive cive 
dwellers. Shouldn't kids learn how to fulfill themselves as members of 
society? They have got a lot to be grateful to society for. Don't you think 
they need to fulfill tiicraselves as members of society? - 

Maybe we should try to do both— I mean self-fulfiUraent and societal 
fulfillment, but I've got to admit I'm not sure how tliat can be done. 

The trouble is they expect us teachers to do everything— be mothers' 
and fathers to the kids, help them prepare for good jobs, teach them 
how to get along witli each other, encourage their individuality and on 
. and on. I'm going in so many directions, I'm not going anywhere. 

Grandma an^the.Typewriter 

Mrs. Schreiber's son was a very odd-looking man of S5. He was quite 
bald except for a few thin strings of hair that swirled around the crown 
of his head. His features were thin and sharp and coulds have belonged 
to a banker except his eyes would jump from spot to spot as though tlicy 
were on a roller coaster and trying to get oif before the ride was over. 
In contrast, he spoke very slowly, spuftering short, simple sentences and 
stopping after" each sentence with pride, waiting for others to applaud. 
Mrs, Suhreibcr always said. "Good, good, son. Go on." 

^ When lie was a child of three, horse-drawn carriages were still com- 
peting with the automobile, and. as his mother told the story, he stepped 
out from behind their very first car into tlie path of a spee'ding carriage. 

_He lay between life and death for wctks and was never quite normal 
again. , . 

Still, he liad attended School for a while, a long time before I ever 
knew him. It must have been a good experience for he aways talked 
about when he would go back to school as though that' were to be 
tomorrow. 

I must admit I did nbt like being near him and tried hardVto fade 
into the background of our smalt apartment whenever h,e. was around. 



$4. UFMtasG uusjsuic: a human agjcnua 

He always seemed ju4t a little dirty* and I could never get used to tlxe 
sputters that would hit my face and arms with frequency whenever he 
ipoke. Though I am ashamed now of the feelings I had then, I find I 
still shudder in disgust wl^ I rec^ the few times he crowded dose 
to me and tried to talk. 

But my grandmother had a special feeling for him. She really took 
him seriously. She would often say tliat from the; minds of such simple 
people slie could learn bettei abdut life than from geniuses: **\Vlio could 
understand geniuses, anyway?" and slie would smile and touch Mrs« 
Schreiber land in a warm, rul^bing pat. 

My Grandma was truly a blessing for Mrs. Schrciber's son. They 
shared in common an entliusiasm for school that seemed u^ireai to me. 
No matter what the topic started out tp be, eventually my. Grandma 
would say, *'When you go back to school, you wiil learn all about tliat." 
Still, I never said anything for fear 1 would be drawn into one of tlieir 
odd c9nversations, • 

It wasr however, inevitable, the day my Grandmother gave me my 
very first typewriter, I knew even then it must have taken fcvery spare 
penny she had. It was my first step toward being a journalist. I was so 
thritled tliat I even invited Mr^. Schrelber's son to come and see my 
typewriter. ^ 

, . ca . . caflp< can I . . . can It., try?'* he sputtered. 

**Sure/' I said, axittle hesitant inside and certainly sorry I had said 
anytl\ing. He sat down and held both hands, high above tlie typewriter, 
palms down, finger^* cjftended, almost like a plane" hovering before it 
lands- He began to blink -wildly, his eyes jumping all over the room 
until they finally cai^c to Grandma. 

''Hhh .... how? How? Hpw?" My Grandma didn't know how. She 
had never Marked in an office and rarely had any business in, offices that 
might have had typewriters. She had, of course, seen them in movies, 
but the day slie gave me my typewriter was tlie first time in her more 
than 70 years she had had any personal experience with such a machine. 

**i4ow? P . , pi , . please . , hhow?" His hands still hovered above the 
typewriter. My Grandma seemed lost. She wanted to teach him, but she 
was afraid to try it herself, and I suppose she kntw how I felt about 
poor Mrs. Schreiber's son. * 

'1 don't know how. Don't worry. When we go back to school, there 
will be someone who know? how. We will leant together, whemwe go 
back to school." His eyes stopped blinking and his hands dropped tp 
his lap. I really felt a little sorry for him, but it was the sadness in my 
Grandma's smile that made mt say, "What do you need school for? 
School isn't a magic place w^hereyou suddenly start learning. Sometimes, 
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you can learn much better at ^looie. I know how to type. I can show you. 
You d&n't need school/' And I proceeded to show both o£ theni Iiow the 
paper was put into the typcwTiter, how the maxgins were set, and, of 
couvJiC, how to hit the keys. ' ' ^ 

Grandma and Mrs. Schreibcr's son took turns at the typewriter. The 
best he could do was hit a few of the keys and then stop with great pride 
waiting for the praise my Grandmother would give him. But within an 
hour, iny Grandmother could slowly type a sentence, and sljie ^tv^as both 
overjoyed and in awe of her acconiplishnienf, - * " , . 

-^^As Mrs. Schreiber's son. left for home, he gave Grandma a big hUg, 
somewRatlike a little boy might have, and said. '1 , I . , I like t 
type . . typ^'wri . . writers. I like t , . to 1 . , learn,. I wan to 1 . . |eam 
a all .... all m ; . n;y I ... life!'' * 

-*Me. too." she said, patting his back. When he w^as gone, slie just 
stood for a moment, thinking. "He is right. It's nice , it's a good 
feeling to learn all life long. And you are right, too. School is not the 
only way. Maybe, there are better ways to learn when you are old like 
me. But when you are young and everything is so mixed up — and 
changing — and new — and you have nobody around that understands 

all these new things, what would you do without school?'' 

. "» 

Rico — Decision Maker 

Mr, Armstrong had given Rico a week to make up his mind. Some 
choice! Make peace with Misi^ Silverman, or the streetj^ ''What can I do 
in either case/' he mumbled to himself. He had never felt more alone. 
He was aware of the calls of his friends as he shu%d along, but he did 
not hear them. He was trying to buy a few extra minutes, as if that 
would make^ihe decisio^ easier or more sensible. Byt it wasn't going to 
be easy and it didn't make sense. How had he gotten himself in this jam? 

He wasn't sure that /le had gotten himself into anything. He didn't 
ask to be born. He didn't ask to be Puerto Rican. He. didn't ask to be 
poor. He didn't a«ik to be brought to New York's Ea$t Side. He didn't 3sk 
for much, really. But someone was always dumping on him. "Speak 
•purely/ " his Englisli teacher s;iid. Miss Silverman was forever on him 
to watch liis language. "Why doesn't she watch hers!", he sliouted in 
frustration. "Just because i mix English and Spanish you'd think it was 
a federal case. I get fed up with everything having to be their way. Why 
not mine? Now Mr, Armstrong says I can have it my way! But how 
can J? They'd tliink I was riuts at home. I wonder how pu-u-ure slie is 
anyway." He exaggerated the vowel sound a la Silverman, as had become 
his habit. "Well. I learned! One more golden rule! Don'f m,ake fun of 
Miss Silverman — at least not twice a period." ^ - 



He caughtS^glimfise of Bmidic, Van, arvd Tony lounging on the 
hulk of a stripped, BfcUft^JjpTd^^ next Bipck. There was tiie choice in 
rawest teriQsI Miss Silverman or a strippeiTB^ck! He'd no better oS 
than Tony or all the rest.. What could he do? A stock boy, maybe? Not 
with his school recprd arid ihe tightness of the job market. Anyway, Ma 
wouldn't let him. quit. He'd have to' be kicked :^t. And he'd been 
through that scene before. He had to fi^nisli school and get a gQod job. 
Biit Freddie claim^ to have.fitnislied school*. What did it get him? He 
couldn't read more than an automobile manual. He couldn't figure 

^ dxarges on a pawn ticket. He was always getting ripped off by sOToebody. 
Miss Silverman said slic was trying to help. "She sure has a funrry 
idea of what helps," he tliought. "English, Englisli, Englisli. Doesn't she 
know there's more to living than Englisii?" 

A lot had happened since he arrived in New'Vork. He had learned 
a lot. He wondered about going to schck)! at the "Y" or maybe getting 
into ofie of the special government training programs. And then, there 
was always the Army or Navy. But he didn't like any of the choices. 
He.could Iearn\somc things but he(^ needed to "get it together." "Why 
doesn't somebody help me. decide!*' 

"When it's all on the line, I don't liave a choice," shrugged Rico 

• to himself. '"And l^r. Arm strpnfg knows itl I have to%tay. The odds are 

^long, but they are all I can get." 



A Commentary dn Expanding the View of Learning . 

Au^cricans hav^been remarkably well scKiialized Into' admiring and 
, ii^siring the "paraphernalia" dispei^^ by their educational institutions. 
Credentials and certificates have iiecoihe ends 6f education while the 
^substance of what is studied has become increasingly irrelevant for the 
lives we must lead. Efforts to achieve a learning society able to cope, in 
an ongoing way, with piuUipiying social complexities have .been sub* 
ilierged in the bureaticratic traditions of an establislied institution. While, 
our means of communication and our need to comHiunicate better with 
each oilier ccxntii^ie to increase, educ;^tionai institutions barely take notCt^ 
allowing the yo^ng to sleep dirough endless l>ours of English classes 
tliat never go beyond the parsing of sterile sentences or a disjointed series 
of topics pursued superficially. While diversified modes of collecting and 
storing information become more central to oyr daily lives, students 
spend four or five years of precious learning tim« practicing, thi addition 
and . subtraction of fractions. All that seems to count is endufancc^ for in 
the end they all receive a diploma. We allow them to expend their time 
in pursuii of a aedentiaf^ ignoring the effect of such waste on their 
futures. But we can no longer afford to be blind to this conspicuous 



of human reiourcc*. We^im be respomiWc for each oth«r. If we 
.arc to develop a learning sodety we need to intervene in our pcrtonal 
and corporate reality creatively and responsibly. We need to go beyond 
pursuit of the "par^tphe^^a^^" t»f literacy to pursuit of meaningful ieam- 
terras ^f human ^Mfillment that is-lifelong. The intent of leam- 
ing, must 1* clarified. 

Gifted we are .all learners hn myriad ways from the moment of 
<»iiccptipn until the lasf momcat of consciousness. But in large measure 
•we do not reflect on the significance of our learning or even rco^mzcJ 
• that we arc almost continuously engaged in leaning at varying levels 
and with varying iniensity. In fact, for human* Icafning is nearly 
synonymous with living^ When we cease Xo leam we begin -to atrophy 
y and the' process of becoming is shon-cirCuited or otherwise thwarted, 

diminishing life itself. Howcjvcr, the expanded vision of leami.ng is ~ 
, »adom recognized because of society's emphasis on formal education and 
^the toc^^asy equation of education with schooling and schooling with 
learning. As a result, the typical perception of , education is of schooling 
. ay something to be endured or completed; since schooling is erroneously 
^iiated with learning, learning also becomes sorhething to be com- 
pleted and done 4vith. ' V . " 

Another impediment to the idea of extending learning throughout 
life is the idea that for learning to ,be significant or meaningful it must 
be encapsulated arid certified by a recognLted institution. Jhus, learning 
to garden, be a meclianic, play the piano, appreciate "art or history or 
literature, repair televisions, build a home, cook gourmet meals, or 
become a hanemaker a»e viewed, as legitimate, valuable learning if 
pursued in a formal iristituiiorial setting. But if pursued independently, 
informally, or outside the confines of institutional structures recognized 
as.legitimate ^ucatioiul entrepreneurs, such learning is perceived to be 
Oof less importance, even to the point of being overlooked in self-reports 
of one's '^ucatioca." 

, Any effort to extend tlic idea of learning to a lifelong enterprise and , 
realise a learning society must take into co«sideration .the limitations im- 
; posed by tradition as well as by the vested interests of structures that 
benefit from the maintenance" of restrictive covenants. organiaca. 
tiOns or government agencies control the legitimatiop of most significant 
learning, individuals are encoiuagcd to limit tjieir concern for learning' 
to those receiving social recognition. We fail to reflect on the deeper 
personal significance of learning. We need to approaclj opportunities for 
learning with greater openness and with greater consideration of ihc 
role owr learning activity, irrespective of location or a^s, is' tq .play in 
. the realization of our humanity. " 

" .-. . th« •whitiofiiiy vifor of mankind can ^irithw- 
away although it is aurroitfKlM by mountains of coal, 
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oc«9ns of patrateum and iunitlest tiocks of am', it can (to so as sureljr 
as in a dostrt of ic«, if man should k»tt his imiHikw, or worst, dowiop a 
disiastt for «vtr-««:rftastd growth 'in complexity and consciousnoss*' 

THURSDAY MIDDAY NEWS^RI 



G.E. INITIATES MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM . . . 
MUNICtPAL UBRARY SETS UP HUMAN RESOURCES NET- 
WORK Hotline e$tabUshed to encourage community to share ^ 
talents with others. Joyce Conden, Director of the Lifelong 
Learning Council asked that . . . PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
PROGRAMS sklNSORED THROUGH OPEN EDUqATION EX- 
CHANGE . . . Doctors'at City Hospital have agreed to partici- 
,pate in a new project through the local television station. 
Programs ion preventive medicine and screening of basic 
didgnostic techniques will be coupled with neighborhood 
clinics which will handle routine examinations on a -regular 
basis. Paramedics will be hir^ to staff the clinics with doctors 
avaftable on call and for referral . . . BCX)Kfy10BILE PUR- 
CHASED BY CITY . . . PUNNED PARENTHOOD SPONSORS 
\;LAMAZE CLASS Natural chjidbrrth is on the upswing accord*' 
ing to a report released by the local office of Planned Parent- 
hood. Lama;se is just one of many approaches to family in- 
volvement in . . . league of Women Voters Slates Seminars 



' History Through Grandtna^s Eyes ^ 

iSiy Grandma was almost always very energetic no- matter what she 
did. Even when slie was sitting, supposedly relaxing, there was a sense 
of alertness about her that was uncanny— downright disconcertiiig for a 
15 year old like myself. Still, I had come to expect her display of energy^ 
and that, 1 suppose, is why I so vividly remember the day I came home 
^ to find her sitting listlessly the kitchen table. . 

•*Tdlhfrd dc Clutrdin, Thi Futun of Man, New )^rki Harper tc Row, Publi»hcn* 
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She was not crying, just wrappt^ in something distant tliat I could 
not fativoni. On any noraal day, niy Grandma would^hav^ given me a 
thick piece of rye bread liprcad heavy wfth chicken fat. That day, slie- 
just asked nie if school had gone all right. It was always the same ques- 
• tion and it had become boring to me. Usually, 1 would respond with as 
; little information as possible. But I felt the need to sec the energy back 
in her eyes and I responded with a lengthy description of my day. She 
became even more distant. Finally,. I had to ask: "What's the matter, 
Grams? Why are you so sad?" I alVnost never as^ed my Grandma^ any- 
thing about ^hprsclJ and niy questions must have startled her. Her eyes 
blinked quickly several times and slie looked af me as though she had 
just beconie aware of my presence. 

'Today, Jan Polsky died.^ You never knew Jan Polsky, but he was 
my last friend from the old country." 

I s^jught to comfort her: "But there are still many people here that 
love you ..." . 

"^You don't understand. Jan was the last person who knew me when 
I was young like you are young now. He knew me wh^n there was not 
a wrinkle in my face and my hair was black— so black ..." 

It was hiiAd to Uiink of my grandma with black hair. For as long 
as I could remember, it had been white I mean really white! She must 
have read my thoughts. • 

••You find it so difficult to think of my hair as black? Maybe you 
don't even believe me. Sometimes, I dpubt myself." She paused and held 
her breath deep down inside her like she was mulling it' over along with 
her memories. 

"Now. there is no one left to s;iy it i.s true. All my past, it's . . , it's 
like make believe, like something we made up, Jan and I, we could 
talk about the boat to America— we could tell each other it was true . , , 
how we wore all our clothes on our l)acks." She looked at me just ever 
so defiant. "Yes .... I had seven dresses, two slips and pants — all long — 
all on my back. You could poke me with your elbow and I would not 
feel anything I was so fat with clothes. We never took anything .off on 
the boat, lliere was nowhere to put clotlics and if w^ took thehi^ off, 
maybe someone would steal them. Jan. he had a good memory. He could 
remember everything like yesterday." 

"Grams," I said, "I believe you. I believe you just as, much as that 

* guy who wrot©^ my history book. Only he doesn t have people like you 
in his history. He doesn't have people who talk. His people are born in^ 

, some year, fight a war in another year and die in still another year. 
There must be ^ million years and Tve got to memorize them ^UJ*" 

My words irked her. She snapped back into her usual vigor and 

• • / 
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went into one of her "education-is-good-for-you" tirades: *'Ypu must 
learu history. It is important to know what Iiap pencil ai>d when. You 
were born in America and sliould know how America happened* 
It is not so important to know what happened to me/' Her voice began 
to drift a httle. **Maybe» if I could write— really write, not just my name 
and things like that — I would write it. all for you so when I- am gone» 
xnaybe you would still believe. But I am hot important history. You must 
study important history." 

Siill, riic thought persisted. Why wasn't there a place for the history 
of giandmas. Would there b^ any place for my history when no one 
would be left to tell me it was li^ue? 




Th«re is a need to be reassured that our contribu- 
tions have merit beyond the iimits of personal satisfac* 
tton. Cre<kntrais, no matter the cost, are a necessary component of 
personal security as' welt as societal and institutional survivaf? 



The Price of a Ph.D. 



As recently as February, I978,2t 
$25,000 could get you an immediate 
Ph.D. from, N^w College in San 
Francisco. In an effort to^ raise 
operating capital the college presi- 
dent came up with one oC higher 
education's most direct examples 
of entrcpreneurship. An advertise* 
ment ap|XMred in The New York 
Times announcing tiiat **an estab- 
lisheii recognized college, raising 
funds for prc^ram development, 
will consider awarding Honorary 
Doctorate to creditable donor of 
.S2s5.(K)0 or more." While other in- 
stitutions may not advertise their 
Hnanciai giwn from the granting 
of honorary degrees, the practice 
is not new, but this was more auda- 
cious than most. 

Administrators of more than one 
e<iucational institution are facing 
increasingly difficult moral dilem- 



mas brought on by iiscal difficul-^ 
ties. Rising costs for capital invest- 
ments and day-to-day operations 
are straining the solvency of many 
institutions. But new educational 
enterprises, no' matter how noble 
their mission, are confronted bj^ 
the spectre of losing everything un- 
less unusual steps are taKen to 
stabilize their financial foundation. 
A faculty rnember at New College 
summarized his rationale for sup- 
port of the selling of Ph.D/s as 
follows: **It's a tradeoff. We are 
trying to keep an institution alive 
so work can go on that is humanly 
valuable! 1 have more serious reser- 
vations about the corporate be- 
havior of the University of Cali- 
fornia, or Stanford or MIT on how 
they secure their funds. This place 
needs cash. Short of breaking the 
law, how the hell do you get it?" 



•* Ba*cc! oti an article appcarmg in: San Francisco Sunday Examiner & Chronicle, 
March 5, 1978. John Jaco^ls. "Ph.D. in Life— $25,000 a Shccptkin'/' Section A. pp. 1, 6, 
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In his view major college degrees sides for weapons researcli or by a 
are not cheapened by Defense De- university's investments in South 
partment grants to the liniyer- Africa, 

Carol 

She was nearing the end of her first pregnancy with the^anticipation 
and cxciiement building within her nearly matching the physical disten- 
sion tiiat aadled her hopes. It was time <o leave, for the Lan^aze class, 
Carol felt unusually anidous and pregnant. She Wanted the child just 
as she had wanted to marry Mike and slie waVited to be happy and 
fulfilled. Even though this was the peak of her experience as a woman 
so far, slie wondered if she was expecting too much. 

During the past eight months^ she had alterna^^d between elation 
and ^spprehension on more than one occasion. She didn't fear the de- 
liviry. In fact she didn't fear anything e'keept the uncertainty about what 
this new role would niean iii terms of her many dreams for herself and 
"Mike. She hadn't minded working. to help him pay for his degree. In 
-large measure slie felt closer to iiim, an important part of his being. 
But his being was moving further and further from her in terras of formal 
education and what slie saw lierself in the process of becoming. She had 
filled her lonely hours, "personal time for you," Mike called them, with 
a series of short courses in the continuing education programs at several 
tunivcrsi^ies in tlie Chicago area. She found time for the |led Cross and 
helped with a number of civic projects. Certainly her days were full, but 
they weren't very satisfying. ^ . 

Mike kept encouraging Tier to make new friends, to take advantage 
o£ this and that, until she. thought she would explode. She was,;tired of 
being force-fed like a goose. It always seemed as if someone else was 
deciding things for her or diat slie was following what she thought were 
society's expectations. 

She was no different from Mike with his compulsion to keep the 
crabgrass out of the lawn so as not to irritate the neighlws. She chided 
Mike about the fetish and he in turn ribbed her about Irow bright sire 
was with her newfound competence in quilting, naming the "Wives of 
Henry VJIII, and ceramics. 

"At least I'm not spending all my time at bridge," slie would retort, 
when the ribbing bcxame a bit pointed. Somehow her mother's resolution 
of the conflict between personal desire and social, expectation didn't work 
for Carol. Nothing seemed to work. She just kept going, expecting to- 
morrow to take care of itself. But there was always a sense of uncertainty. 

"Let's go." she called. "I don't waiit to miss the last lesson." 
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And Mike 

Mike quickly buttoned iiis &hirt, clipped into a pair o£ loafers and 
nervou&Iy turned to bru&h a stray hair. It was time for the Lamaxc das& 
The coinmuter had been late getting back to Winnetka and Carol was un- 
usually' testy and expeount. He smiled at his little pun and it broadened 
into a wide grin!^o£ relaxed good w^. Even the routine of the office and* 
scramble for siipival^in the ad ageni?:y had become bearable with the 
anticipation of .their firstborn. , 

It had bctjd five years since they married. The first few nionths had 
passed quickly^ with a minimum of strain and adjustment. They were 
really together. Decisions were joindy made. Each basked in the reflec- 
-tion of the^other's little successes and happinesses. But at some point 
•between the first and. third years the luster began to dim. Mike couldn't 
put his finger on it. They tried to talk about it — when they had time. 
He had gone back to school to get his MBA. The financial crunch had 
made it seem wise for Carol to postpone getting pregnant so she stayed 
on the pill. 

The stress of job and classes every "other night caused minor friction 
to mount to the point, diat each considered moving out for a wkile. 
It didn't serious but it was frustrating, Their interests were diverg- 
ing as his w^ork took him into areas 61 business and finance tliat she 

neither understood nor wanted to know about. Added to this strain was. 

« 

her desire to have a child. Mike, t6o, wanted a child but going off the 
pill didn t seem to be enough. They consulted doctors, had tests, and 
followed advice from all quarters. 

He remembered the sense of euphoria they both experienced nearly 
eight months ago when^ siie quietly told him the news over dinner. They 
had babbled and dreamed and planned long Into tlie night, (;ach afraid 
to t^ust the news. 

She had announced that they would take classes in natural child- 
birth and he had acquiesced. Suddenly what had seemed so simple, had 
become complex. New fe^rs. tugged ^t him. The meaning of fatherhood 
and being a husband looked dilferent. He hadn't thought of needing to 
be educated to be a father. Now he wasn't sure even special classes were 
preparation enough. . ' 

He closed the door and headed for the car, /The last lesson/' he 
whispereti to himself, "Wann^a bet?*' ' 



(ndjvidual FMlfiltment is a Luxury of Affliient Sa^^ 
citties* 
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College Student FuifiHment for a Week: 
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. But I need titrfte to think. I dont want alS my seconds 

— filled. 



Ckmimiitcc Reflections on Marketing Education 

The educational establishment has evolved witlioul a dear sense of 
direction. On the one hand the public schools have emerged as an instru- 
ment of government attempting to meet the needs of a. popular democ- 
racy struggh"ng to manifest the concepu of freedom and individual 
dignity in a just society. At the same time religious groups, political and 
social activists and individudfr entrepreneurs have" built competing educa- 
tional institutions to meet their own ends. The pressure* of an expand- 
ing population and struggling, competitive economic system have molded 
and warped societal and individual perceptions in such a manner a§ to 
bring into conflict the nobler dreams of a benevolent social system and 
"the day-to-day realities of eouujmk and political survival. In tlie process, 
educational institutions have become more than, the societal channel for 
transmission of the majority culture. They have taken , on the task of 
maintaining tlie corporate dreams and creating a supporting ambiance 
for a particular economic position. 

Common access to education at all levels has become part of the 
national dream and has insinuated the aims of educational institutions 
and their survival into th^ overall need structure of society. Thus, schools 
must survive, not only as institutions to maintain and foster the economic 
and social order but as employers and contributors to economic and 
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social stability. Both fonns of stability are reaJiied by continuing tradi* 
tions and meeting expectations about the form and content of education 
which is rooted in tlie past. As a result, major efforts and resources are 
expended on maintenance of irrel^ant and outmoded programs and 
practices without primary regard for their educational significance in the 
present. This is as true for universities as for grade schools. 

The fotxn of education most highly valued by society has increasingly 
become die university degree. Universities have responded to the popular 
market, even to the detriment of learning. Individuals who make it on 
their own, without benefit of formal education, are imreasingly rare, 
Horatio Algers have little standing in today's society and less hope of 
success. Tho^ individuals who would prefer not to attend college are 
bombarded by commercials expounding tlie values of education as well 
as by family pleadings and the lure of employment opportunities. 

Viewed from another jperspective, the commingling of buskiess, 
politics, and educatiqn has led institutions of higher education into the 
market place where they have become hucksters bent on following the 
business paradigms to their limits, creating markets for their ware^Hhat 
will meet the traiisient markets of a rapidly changing social scene. 

But beyond the ma^ of coujses, degree programs, extension offerings 
and adult educatioit courses that tlie public schools, colleges, and uni* 
versiti^ may offer» lies a welter of opportunities for formal and informal 
learning sponsored by social clubs, philanthropic organizatipns, religious 
groups, fraternities and sororities, governmental agencies and sundry 
otlier promoters. The opportunities" run die gamut from fly casting and 
bread making to theological discussion gi;Hps and self-awatene'ss traiuj^ 
ing. How can one hope to select meaningfiuPy from such a smorgasbprdr ■ 

Ratlxcr than educational institutions and other entrepreneurs ad- 
dressing themselves first to the task o£ fulfilling societal and individual 
needs and goals, they are caught up in a marketing passjqn play intent 
. on the survival gf pharisaic tradition irrespective of the human cost. 

THURSDAY EVENING NEWS 

LABOR UNION DAY CARE CENTER UNDER FIRE 
^4!i^w Air Fares Increase Number of Overseas-Travel Seminars 

Competition fot overseas travel- carriers. Educators may receive the 
ers has reached £cver pitch in cor- most benefit i£ ads for sujnmer 
porate headquarters ot all major travel are an indication. * 

FARMER'S FLYJN SCHOOL UPDATES FARM TECHNOLOGY 

The poor dirt farmer of Missis- porate brothcrs^ho flew into Wich- 
sippi wouldn't recognize his cor- ita over the \¥C^end to attend a 
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jpintly sponsored meeting oTmajor * and area agribusiness heads. , 
naanu£actureis qi farm cijuipment . " 

" SESAME STREET VALUE CHALLENGED 
J B¥ ^IPUCATORS 

ThC^ebate over Uic value of ing under closer scrutiny as a result 
Sesame-Street as a readiness ex peri- of study by a group of researchers 
ence for prcscliool cliildreii is com* at Pittsburgh, 

NdNFORMAL EDUCATION GAINS MOMENTUM 



A Legislator's Query 



Perhaps tliere is no one institu- 
tion of learning, rpgardless^f the 
cjualitieii we try to buijd into it, 
tJtiat could haiidic tlie man^^ needs 
of cliiidren growing up in a world 
with so many unknowns. Certainly 
it HEiakes little sense to continue 
doing what we have been doing in 
American education, which is re- 
peating the same studies, from the 
Revolution* to adding fractions, 
over and over again while students 
persist in forgetting what they have 



memorized and while what tlicy 
have memoriwd continue* to move 
further and ^further away from the 
realities of aduimood. The cost is 
too high,- the benefits too few. We 
need lifelong learning. This means 
not only major revisions in what 
we conceive to be the avenues of 
education, but also new sources of 
support. Can the schools as they 
exist now handle the requirements 
of a modern education? 



A Superintendenf s Response 

.Yes, they can! If they recognize nonschool learning; and if they can 

the limits of the learning experi- become organic links coordinating 

ence provided . within their wails; and unifying learning opportuni- 

ii they can accept the validity of ties within and beyond the school. 



Hyde Park Interlude 



**To hell with schoolings You're 
just trying tq protect your^ own 
territory and stay in the act. All 
this concern for human fulfillment 
is a crock. Restructure the system 
and you don't have to worry about 
maintaining discipline, morale, and 
payrolls.'' 

-What*arc you taking after the 



schools for? You're wanting to 
cliangc the whole of society. Once 
you deinstitutionalize society you'd 
find the schools would be deinstitu- 
tionalized. What we're all about is 
echoing the values of the dominant 
culture." 

'*Thcn it's a conspiracy of the 
majority and vested interests." 
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m>k ' %y, loo ul 'ly. bad nuB-am« cooi- 
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ThkkAopUc«forkidftJkdo«;tliktiaopUcc^ g«mes 




A Commentary on the Dilemma of Goals in Americ an Education 

In the^United Slates demcwiracy and education iiave had a long and 
mutually supportive relationship. While the value o£ education is widely 
recognised, as the ^ciety has pecome more complex there is jess una- 
nimity as to its function, especially in^ the case of formal schooling. 
From the beginning of modern American history education lias played 
a scries of roles. As a people we have never fully committed ourselves 
to a single goal for education, rather the particular times and demands 
for group cohesiveness has greatly influenced formal education and 
most particularly public education to the extent that in perspective we 
may identify d.il^erent but overlapping claims. The fact that ^public 
education has played such an important role in the development of our 
collective conception of txlucation create^ special problems for us as^e 
try to determine its function. Historically we have experienced periods 
in which the predominant purposes of education were religious. The 
salvation of the individual s soul, as well as the well-being of the collected 
community, was perceived to be inextricably entwinetl'With one's ability 
to read holy writ and with the preparation of an educated clergy. Later, 
the creation of a free a i^jl literate society served as the cornerstone of the 
democratic experiment that gave birth to the United States, The nation's 

"Jane Ellefson. **¥\m ami Bother." Lincoln, Ncbniika: Fim PIyiiK>uth Churth, 
February 1976. 
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£oundersi supported Jefferson's dictum that a nation cannot remain free 
jf its citizens are ignorant. Independence was followed by increased 
efforts to better equip a diverse population for political and social jre- 
sponsibility. Successively, the Waves of immigrants, the rising demands of 
industrialism, and technologically induced dianges created special needs 
and challenges that served to define the function of education in terms 
of a growing economy; this was coupled with an increased societal de- 
pendence on credentials and formal certification of education* for job 
placement. The result was the prima(^ of economics as a force in deter- 
mining educational purposes, - " 

WhiJc the nation lacks a central governmental vtjice to set policy 
and determine a single function for education, the public and profes- 
sional disposition has frequently' been set forth by national committees 
;md commissions sudi as the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education .and the Committee of Fifteen, the Hamrd Com- 
mittee, and the Educational Policies Commission and, more recently, 
national pollsters such as Gallup and Harris. The committee approach 
has been basically reactive and has left formal education vulnerable to 
charges^ of lack of leadership and susceuiSfele to the pressures of the 
moment. In this atmos^phere of impreci*^ focus, it is to be expected that 
the public would a;sk what education is frying to do or to compl^iin 
because it isn't doing everything.^ 

In truth, American education' serves many functions. What is lack- 
ing is any tlear sense of united direction or philosophical commitment. 
At certain points in our history commitments have arisen but typically 
they have been induced by external threats. The most obvious example 
of common commitment is visible during times of In sUch instances 
public education takes on a central purpose with greater clarity than at 
any otlier time because society as a whole sets aside diversions and focuses 
on a single objective. At. other times of crisis, %ve have been ablc-to rally 
large segments of our population or special-interest groups around ban- 
ners raised against racism, integration, homosexuality, pollution, declin- 
ing reading scores, or all manner of parocliially perceived evil In these 
instances, formal education frequently does respond acceptably in the 
eyes of t4ie critics. 

It is regrettable that American education seems to find its unity qf 
purjwse only in response to crises aiid negative stimulation. Goals that 
will endure and contribute to human fulfillment need to grow from 
periods of reflection and calm. Obviously, leadership for determining the 
function of c»ducation may come from many sources. But in a democracy, 
it^must come from the j>eople- 

Ihc problem is twofold: howls the will of the people to be heard, 
and accurately intcrpretc^d? And once determined, how are ihe necessary 
socioeconomic and political support structures to be marshaled? Educa- 
tion serves as a catalyst in tlie transfo^iation of societies. Note for 
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instance whatGistro, Mao, and Nycrcrc have d<mc in their societies with 
strwtural and ideological support for informal as well as nonformal 
approadics to cducaiion.^ The qucsticMi is, with how inueh intcntionality 
should the catalysts opcr;»{e; how dear, ho^ fiimi should the goals be? 

Education, in^'thc. best of conditions, cannot function as a panacea 
for all personal and collective iUs. It will function most efficiently when 
there is common commitment and dear intent. In a democracy it is 
neither doirabic nor possible to have education function as an assembly 
line. The primary function must be an untidy process qf helping the 
society as a whole and individuals within JKxiety to strike a balance be- 
tween personal aiid group aims and needs while at tiie same time main- 
uining an atmosphere in which there is freedom to function and skills 
rqiial to the task. But public education cannot 'do this alone. It is but 
one institution engaged in developing the broad outline of an improved 
quality of life for a free people. 

FRIDAY MORNING NEWS 

NO NEWS IS GOOD NEWS 
1^ - Ruth the ''Zoomer'' 

Ruth jerked her head abruptly to bring the classroom back into 
focus. She had nearly fallen asleep even though her favorite professor was 
talking about her favorite poet. William Blaka She glanced at her wrist-. 
• watch. Only 15 more minutes to go! If slic could just keep herself awake! 
She quietly tensed the muscles of her legs, stretched her toes, crossed and 
uncrossed her legs. Anything to stay awake. The class was interesting, but^ 
she was exhausted. Slic had been up with tlie baby mosf of the night and 
up aguijEi at six-thirty to get the WQ oldest children off to school and 
take the two younger ones to the chijdcare center. She had pushed herself 
to the edge of her physical strength to be on time ior her nine o'clock 
class, but here she was falling asleep almost as soon as she sat down. 
English was her major and this particular ciasi was a high point. 

"For a 26 year-oId single motlier of four,^ all under the age of nine, 
.to go back to college probably iS madness/' slie thought. ''Maybe that'f 
my attraction to Blake. Why dpn\ I just stay liome and live off the wel^ 
fare checks." She wondered whether she'd get a job with a degree, any- 
way. Jobs were hard to find. She recalled the battle with her caseworker. 

''What can you do with an English major?*' she'd been challenged. 
"You need vocational skills with all tliose children to support." Child- 
care |unds seem to be only for women who will be immediately eniploy- 

•Ma^mTrhNweUrud. Education for Peace: Reflection and Aciion. London: IPC 
Bu.«JV» Prm Un5it<!4. 1976. pp. 69-77. Elaborate! on intcrrebitcd iocieUl and cduca* 
tion ittuci. ^ - , 
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able after completing their progr^on of post high school education. 
*'Engiish doesn't seem tp fit the social worker's idea of my needs." Some- 
dmes she thought her caseworker was right. But still slie wouldn't stop. 
Her success as an English student had 'given her a feeling of confidence 
and hope she had never known before. The world of words and ideas 
CQuId not be abandoned, not yet anyway. ^ 

Being poor was embittering, especially when the kids were sick. 
Being ieinale and alone was frustrating and imprisoning with the con- 
stant demands of the kids. She couldn't give up the cluldren, but slie 
hoped she wouldn't have to give up die college education, either. 

As slie glanced around the tlass, filled with young u^idei-graduate 
Women, siic saw a few others her own age or older. These were known 
as iht Rc^iumers — ''Zoonjers," tlicy called tliem^lves. A very special group 
of women they were,, returning to college or just starting to college after 
some interruption in their lives. They gave strength to each other. Ruth 
felt be,tter as slic lookc*d, around the class. ^ 

Class was ending now; sSie would have an hour in the library before 
the next class and then home. These hou^s of separateness and renewal 
were so sJiort, and yet Ruth fel^, herself growing. She was mprt than 
''*Mommy." She could think, and write, and. speak. There was much more 
to learn and share. Some of it slie would sliow the children some day, 

, Geor^€*s Wife ... ' 

When I opened the dodr, George was standing tiiere, his, face 
twisted with* tension. 

'*What is it man? Come on in^' I said, reaching out to put my hand 
on his slioulder. 

''She's left me and the kids," he blurted out as he slumped into a 
chair by my kitchen table. He cradled his head in his hands,''his whole 
body torn with sobbing for a moment; tiien the anger and control 
returned., 

*'What is the matter with her? What is going wiong with the whole 
world?" he asked, accusing more than questioning. '*! have worked day 
and night to support them, to earn enough money to keeu us goin^. 
We were doing fine, and things would have been even better. All -I asked 
of her was that she stay home aifd^ake care of the kids. She was lucky 
that I wanted her to be a wife. She diUn't have the problems some women 
do who have to work and take care of tlie house at the same time! I told 
her no wife of mine was going to take courses in a beauty college. 
Imagine what would happen to the Jcids if she was combing and setting 
hair all-day, coming hcpe tired at night." 
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"Maybe ihe'U o^e badt," I sai^^assuringly. "What arc yoy doing 
about the kids?" W 

^* "My mother wiU keep them awhile." he i«»i>onded, suddenly seem- 
ing very drained with no^ more anger. "I guess slie, jast got tired of 
being cooped up in diat 'apartment with the kids all th^p time. That 
• stupid woraani All I wanted herib do was stay home and toke-care of 
the kidsr Didn't she know I got ti^edjQl_^orking at»a crumiS^ factory. 
That's aXrap, too! She'll sooi^ see that it's hot Uiat exciting t^bc out 
-fc^re^ing to make a living. Bui. it will be too late. The kids and I 
don't need her if she doesn't want to do her real job, and do it rightl" 

Coimnittee Reflections on the Need for Lifelong Learning 

Ruth's desire to study Englisli represents one type of human longing 
tot learning. We heui the voices of so many others, Rico, the Teacher, 
Grandma, Mike, the Superintendent, Cjprol . , , a collage of ht^mahs 
struggling, needing learning to help ^^em through the struggle, 
, Insofar as learning is .a key^ to huni^n fulfillment, we need to rq- 

■ spon4- educators wc must become involved with the struggle and the 
longings. Individual fulfillment is a process, not an enci product. How 
can we foster the process lifelong) ^ 

Glaring headlines highlight the personal and societal crises with 
whic;h'nve continuously live and grapple. The issues represented by the 
media are ^ reflections of the inextrirable interaction of political, eco^ 
nomic, and personal pressures. They indicated the gi'owing sense of 

^urcency for the fuller development of hunian potential and power, of 
human fulfillment as individuals and as members of a diverse scHciety. 

The question of iinproving education goes well beybnd simply modi- 
fying schools. It corifa'onts us with the need to reconceptaalize education, 
its importance and role in our everyday lives. If we wish to view educa- ' 
tion as a way of engiiging ourselves in the processes of fulfillment, then 
we miist break away from the constraints of traditional conceptions dl 
education and schooling. We must focus on the cemrality of learning as 

..involvement in the^ processes of lifelong fulfillment. Edi^cation should 
be empowering. 

A jiational commitment to the concept of lifelong learning seems 
essential if society is ever to reafi/e its potential for fulfi'llment tlnWigh 
an improving quality of human life. It is insufficient to depend ontS^ 
happenstance of situations, s#cioecqjiomic status, or the sporadic phi- 
lanihrcfpy of power brgkers and legislatures. 

Admittedly, the extension of intentional learning toi the whole of 
scKiety and. to the whole of life comports risks for the, traditional struc- 
tures of kniety an^ the power brokers/ With , the extension of access to 
knowledge there inevitably will be great discomfort and dislocation. Even 
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.so, opportumties for human fuIfiJImcnt that He in-<rTcali2ation 9! life- 
long learning lead us on. " ' 

* . ' ■ 

A Commentary on Lifelong Learning ^ Needed Clarifications 

.... , ^ 

Lifelong learning— appearing on Uie surfacG-to be a simple-, nearly 
self-explanatory term — is a concept of saacprising Complexity, whidr de- 
scribes the involvement of an indfvidual in one aspect of natural human 
acUvity fron> birth to death. However; a cursory review of the current 
dialogue reveals that lifelong education, lifelong learning, adult educa- 
tion, continuing education, permanent education, recurrent educatioa, 
and at least two dpien oUier terms are used synon^anously or- associaV 
tively, resulting in distortion and misrepresentation of the distinct quak 
ities inherent in lifelong learning. It is imperative' that weniut tUroug/ 
the verbal jungle, if a national commitment to human fulfillntjint 
through learning is to Ix? achiesc^. 

Webster defines "lifelong" as "lasting for all one* life." Lite 
lifelong, nieany beginning at birth (or sooner in the eyes of some) and 
lasting until death. 1 

Learning is^ defined as "the acquiring *of knowledge pr skills/\ Al- 
though thiv definition may not be an all-inclusive one, by pmissiort. it 
does suggest one very important characteristic of learniiig: it is rtot. 
place ^specific. Learning is a process whiclv takes place in informal ahd 
formal settings, day and night, planned anc| unplanneti. While there 
are many conflicting views about what learning is and etactly how it 
occurs, two generally accepted premises are that nearly all humans are 
capable of some lt?arning and tearnifig is a continj^ious process beginning 
with a surge of responses 4ml accommodations to one's cnvironrtient soon 
after conception and continuing* until, death. 

When learning is combined with lifelong, the inherent ability of 
individuals to be involved in the process throughout life is affirmed. 
It stiggests that learning is not rehricted to any*, particular age group, 
is not limited to any one 'particubar place, nor. is it dependent upon 
public recognition. certiftciUion, or credentials. 

There is a major difference, between learning and education. Both 
refer to acquiring' knowledge and sltills, but only education- suggests a 
general restriction of this acquisition to formal schooling or training. 
This basic distincLiou l^tween leaining and education has even greater 
significance if wt consider how^'these terms arc applied. Edtication is 
cliaracteriied by two underlying assumptions. First, in the United States, 
until relatively recent times, education has referred almost exclusively 
to schooling—an individual's learning or education levcl^^was determined 
by tlie number of years he or she had participated in fdrmal schooling. 
The normal pattern was K-VZ. possibly followed by iwJ to six years of 
college or profes^onal training. This pattern has beo* filtered somewhat 
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in reccnjt years, Preprimary and primary edueaticHi prc^ams have been 
added at one eiid, and adult or .continuing education programs have 
extended the other, end Thi^^, olucation ha» taken on a wider meaning 
in temis of participation years. However, learning and <?ducauon have 
. continjied to be equated with formal schooling, especially in the minds 
of the general publia Exceptions can be found; for example,, non- 
traditional progiams and external degrees are gaining more attention 
today. But even these are encumbered by direction and supervision from 
fonnal eduq^tionai systems* Consequently, they reflect certain formal 
instructional patterns such as a set number of required hours and success- 
^ful completion of a written examination. 

A second assumption, closely tied to tiie practice of equating learn- 
ing, education, and schooling, is that of equating learning and education 
with formal instruction and training. Formal means many things. Tradi- 
tionally, it melns what Freire calls **thc banking concept" — tiie process 
of teaciiers teacliing and students receiving, memori^ing^ and storing 
bits of knowledge. One has only to visit a few classrooms to fm4 tli^^t 
this concept is still prevaleqt, even though some exceptions can be found. 
More and more schools are implementing out-of-school programs and 
on-the-job training programs. But, e\cn these programs are designed 
and implemented under the close, watchful eye of a formal education 
s)^tem. This contwl is not inherently bad, but the tendency is to iM 
into the traditional formats. Furthermore, these *'infonnal" programs are 
viewed as extensions of the formal instruction and not usually as substi- 
tutes or alternative modes of instruction. Cor^quently, formal instruc- 
tion in the traditional subject areas, by qualified teachers, has often 
become a required addition, or prerequisite to the ^'informal" programs. 

An additional confusion arises frdm using similar terms such as 
adult education and continuing education 'is though they were synonyms 
for lifelong learning. To a considerable extent, the problems s\irround- 
ing i^fforis to clarify the concept are tied to a historical practice of 
equating lifelong learning with adult level learning. Adult education is 
but one of many important aspects of lifelong learning. It is not even 
synonymous with adult learning. Adult learning involves more than 
formah schooling situations characteristic of mosjt adult education pro- 
grams. Lifelong learning is a more inclusive and complex concept than 
any of th^ many terms that would appKrar to be synonymous. 

A Teacher's Musing 

Definitions are fine, but they always seem to be way out in the mid- 
dle of the universe somewhere, I took a course in ham radio operating 
last year. Is it or isn't it an example of a program for lifelong learning? 

"Paulo Frcirc. Pedagogy of the Oppreised, New York: . Herder & Herder, Inc., 
1971. p. 5S. 
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I can just hear the s<H:alIc4 '^expertai" responding "It is. and it iin'L It 
fiti, and it doesn't." 

,Nuts. Tlicy keep on cranking out these new tcnns. a dozen a year, 
and 1 spend. ill i kinds of time trying to understand what they mean; but 
even when I do understand, I usually have trouble coming up with 
real- world examples. A definition is like a perfect vision of something 
that can only exi|t in this world imperfectly. Well, if it can only exist 
in this world imperfectly, what difference does it make whether we call 
/it tonunuing education, adult education, or lifelong education? 

What it all boils down to is we want to find ways to keep people 
«tiidying even after they've stopped going to school We want learning 
to continue to be planned— ah intentional- undertaking, not just, the 
Iiaptuizard way adults ^usually learn. Intentionality, that the real name 
of tile game! 

! 

> [ 

A Professor Responds « 

Lifelong learning is an ideal; intentionality is an essential part o£ 
that ideal. Each one of us has to work at* a translation of the ideal in 
terms of the real conditions we have come to know. In education we 
seem to always find ourselves debating frpm opposite ends^from the 
individual-personal perspective and from the social-governmental per- 
spective—even thdu^i we recognize that both j^rspectives coexist in 
reality and function interactively. If only we understCKxI the interaction 
more fullyl If only we were sure how the intentionality of the individual 
ought to relate to the intentionality of society. If only we would use 
intentionaJij^y to resolve the. so<alled "intra" generational crisis. Our 
present state of knowledge about humanness and human fulfillmoiit is: 
circumstantial and far from sectire. Our ideals must be put, into, context 
not because th^ acontcxtual abstraction isn't intellectually more durable, 
but because that is the state of our present understanding. More to the 
point, every time we put tc^ether a practical example of solie idealistic 
term we are doing all that can be done for now. Perhaps tQpjorrow we 
will do better. Perhaps we will achieve the jxirfe'ct formula for lifelong 
learning that can be applied regardless of the specific conditions. 

As for ndw, we can do ndc%hi§ but continue to subordinate perfec- 
tion to the workings of what is practical. What we do may seem relative 
to the workings of what is practical. What we do may seem relative to 
the circumstances; and yet, we bear within us the belief, however unsub- 
stantiated, that there are perfect criteria and that these perfect criteria 
can be worked toward^ that a more perfect human fulfillment can be 
achieved. That we continue tp produce new terms and new definitions 
is a rWection of our continuing search for perfection. 
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i I "Litiie by little I began to divine the all-embracing, 

I mF^ I J pan-buman significance of the bloody experiment taking 
ptace in Russia's boundless land; her boundless soul. My mind began to 
tolerate and jKcept the revolutionary slogans which formerly had 
., seemed so extremely nai\^ and Utopian to me. As^ gazed at the fam- 
ished faces, sunken cheeks, and clenched fists, I began to have a 
presentiment of man's divine privilege: by believing in a myth, desiring 
it, imbruing it with blood, sweat and tears (tears atone are not sufficient, 
nor is btood, nor sweat), man transforms that myth into reality. 

I was terrified. For the first time I saw how creativis man's inter- 
vention is, and \\gm great his responsibility. We are to blame if reality 
does not take the form we desire. Whatev^ we have not desired with 
sufficient strength, that we call nionexistent. Desire it, imbrue it with 
your bkod, your sM»at, your tears, and it will take oq a body. Reality 
is nothing more than the chimera subiected to our desire and our - 
suffering.''*^ 

C]omiiiittce ReBections: Th^ise Arc Our Goals 

That education can be a lifelong proces«> is by no means a new idea. 
It is an idea, however, that has taken on a new s^nse of urgency. The 
mindlessiiess of our technological-industrial complekes has fostered 
among us a terrible sense <Jf impotence that only an intentional, lifelong 
effort to continue learning and understanding can help to overcome. 

In our efforts to achieve a learning society, we must recognise that 
neither control of technology nor democratic participation in the course 
of society nor a sliareti sense of human fulfiliment can^tfe achieved by 
our citi/enry unless we become; 

/, knowledgeable of our social, cultural, political and personal 
situations; 

2. aware of our alternatives; 

3, able to undertake independent inquixy; 

-f, capable of making appropriate choices with the power to carry 
them out; 

.5. committed to the exercise of'justtce. 

Unless citizens are informed and cognizant, ^their participation is a 
g^ime of charades, no more than a popularity survey based on haphaz- 
ardly formed images having little to do with reality or with the results 
of any coherent inquiry. Unless individuals are in command of those 
i^ills wlxicK will enable tliem to direct the quality of their personal and 
social lives, there can be no human fulfillment. 

Lifelong education should not be viewed only as a potpourri of 

^Nikof Kaxanuakii. Report to Greco. P. A. Blen, tr^inilator. New York: Simon k 
Schuitcr, Inc., 1965. p. 391. 
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couriies otfcred Uy local school districts to adults to help them fill their 
Idiurc time in ways that are personally interesting or to retool their 
work skilU so as to belter suit the needs of industry, To cater to the 
personally felt needs and interests^bf individuals is, of course, one desir- 
able goal of lifelong education which might help us sliut out ihe irnposi^ 
tions of technology, but it avoids the massive problems confronting us 
as we broach the 1980 s. We cannot hope to regain control over our 
destinies, if lifelong education is translated only into leisure-related^ 
activities. ' 

A lifelong curriculum needs to be imbued with intentionality well 
beyond anything ever undertaken by the tra^litional public school. In 
light of the enormous sway held by business and industry over the direc- 
tions of formal schooling, it is probable that the public school is the 
most poorly suited vehicle for the tasl before us. If the public schools 
are to be vehicles for lifelong learning, tlien ihey must be radically 
reconcep t u a 1 ized. 

It is important to recognize that when we speak of planning and 
development of a lifelong curriculum that "planning" does not mean 
that what would be included would Ije locked into a set of specifically 
detaijpd contents. The nature of plannmg can be open-ended and flexible 
as well as closed and flexible. Nor should a lifelong curriculum exclude 
|x?rsonaI interests and needs, although a reassessment of these consider-' 
ations in the total curriculum must be pursued continually. A lifelong 
curricular plan should mean ihe otrert estabiishrnent of our inteniions, 
as individual viembcrs of a democratic society, to deal with as broad a 
spectrum of ^ihe personal and social comequemes of modern life as we 
can conceive in an. effort to reassert our control over thh directions of 
oiir lives. Since too many people at all stages of life lack some or all of 
the necessary human ajid material resources to take advantage of formal 
instruction, the system must be opened so that lifelong learning is recog- 
nized as the birthright of all. 

An optimal lifelong learning environment is one that provides not 
only goals but also means .to carry out" t4iosc experiences that enable 
persons to maximally develop themselves vis-a vis their society. 

There is evidence that sdiool environments separate individuals 
from their life space. Environments such as mobile libraries, banks, mu- 
seums, garages, streets, empty lots, cemeteries, empty churches, are rarely 
cychcstrated into the learning experiences of tf>e population. 

- Contextualizing the learning experiences to the needs, interests, per- 
ceptions, aspirations, and nihilities of the learners is an absolute necessity. 
This means that the learning environment must have woven into it the 
heterogeneity of the population manifested in ethnicity, age, sex, class, 
race, ijtcoiogy. rural-urban differences. We believe that there are no 
learning part^ceas for all contexts but only dynamic learning interactions. 

^ The Committee 



The Realities/ The Obstacles 

, > it wsu the epoch of bdiei il was the 
epoch of iacreduliiy^ . . 
. Qiarles Dickens i< Tuh of Two Cities 



The Healities surround us — hound us with iheir urgency. Hunger, 
strife, fear, ignorance, injustice, and on and on! No single act or societal 
plan will emure tlie realiiation of the ideal fulfillment of huxnan potential 
—but if only we can succeed in becoxning better 

. The Committee 

THE MOUNTAIN AND THE RIVER ^ 

In my couht^y there is a mountain. 

In my country there is a river. 

\ ... 

Come with me* 

-\ . . - ^ 

Night climbs up to the mountain. 

Hunger go€s down to the river, , 



ERLC 



Come with me. 
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Who are those who suffctt 

I do not knox^, but they calf to me. 

Come with mc^ < 

/ do not know, but they are mine 
and tliey say to me: "We suffer" 



Come wi 



ith fh^. 



And they say to me: "Your people, 

your luckless people, 

between the mountain and the river, 

with hunger and gtief, 

they do not want to struggle alone, 

they are waiting for you, friend." 

Oh you* the one I love, ^ 
little one, red grain 

of wheat, , 

. 1' ■ 

the struggle will be hard, 

life will be hard, 

but you will come with me, 

Pablo Neruda^ 



Dependence 



. In the late 70\ the United States 
, wa$ dependent upon imports £oi 
more tlian 25 percc,*nt of each of ^ 
twelve critical raw materials u$ed 
in key industries; nearly S3 percent 
of Americ;^h corporate profits .re- 
'sultcd from multinational corpora- 
tion investtnents and proditction. 
The implications of industrial data 
for the past decade are clear- 
American industry }s dependent 



upon imports and exports to keep 
its economy functioning smoothly. 
In turn, the rest of the world looks 
to the United Stat^ for economic 
stability. 

The Gap 

Some tune ago, Barbara Ward 
called attention to the^rowing gap 
between rich nations and poor na- 
tions.* The Poor People's March 



Psiblo NcrucU. The CapUin's Verses. Donald D. Wal»h, tramlator New York: 
.New Directions Publishing Corporation, l^B. Copyright © 1972 by Pablo Ncruda and 
X>ona]d D. WaU2i. Reprinted by pcrmiuion oj New Directions. 

■Barbara Ward. Tf^ Rich Natiotu and the Poor Nutiom^^ New York: W. W. 
Norton k Compsiny, Inc., 19^, 
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' oh Wajkhington draraat^^ 
mediacy of ttut gap witlun the 
United Sutcs it^clL Sporadic cxplo- 
^iom of tiie pent-up fury of the 
Ajucrican ^'underclasii',' arc a $tac- 

^,jJttQ punctuation in the subcon- 
siaus iullabyc of national affluence. 
The gto&s statistics of affluence hide 

' the deptii of the despair, tlie alone- 
ncss, tlie helplessness. The Ameri- 
can poor are one with the poor of 
the world, but with a difference 
The poverty in the black an 
Puerto Rican neighborhoods on t 
West Side*of Chicago is worse than 
any poverty"* seen ijt West Africa. 
In the eyes of mamy sociologists, 
^the major distinguishing features 
.of American poveyfy are the break-* 




down of the family structure and 
the loss of any sense o£ community. 
For large segments of tlie popula- 
tion in American ur'ban centers,, 
the sense of alienation is total* 
Money, food, and jobs are only part 
oi the answer, , 
How does a 29«yearHold ex-junkie 
find hope? Where can a 10-^r^ld 
child turn when deserted by her 
father and with her niodier in jail 
r prostitution? Who will take 
sponsibility for the 80-ycar-old 
migrant grandmotlier suffering 
frona a stroke in "New York while 
her family resides in California? 
How can the classroom teacher 
raise the achievement level of chil- 
dren from such settings? 



pfey Rayed, But They Were Not Mad 

icn radio hits oral, no;Al iterate peoples^ it intensifies excitability, 
lagers who cmce had no k/iowledge of what was happening in some 
distant capital now receive /that news daily in a form which makes it 
apf^eai: both urgent and reljtvant. But tliey cannot reply. Therefore, they 
become at once more excised and more frustrated because nobody seems 
to be listening to them/'**/ 



Committee Reflections on Global Interdependence 

] Manhaii McLuhan has not created our Global Village, he onl||^ 
nimed it. With the naming has come a sense of familiarity that leads us 
to accept the condition witiiout understanding the implications. We fail 
to giasp the urgency of social changes caused by the increasing global 
imei dependence, ' 

i A minor fluctuation i» the price of gold in London has an immediate 
impact on transactions in Tokyo. A rebel incursion in central Africa 
affects purcliasing policies in corporate board rooms from Moscow to New 
York. Whether technological advance, national calamity, or jxilitical 

■ * Ttm€ no (9) : Auguit 29, 1911 ^ 
* Edmund Carpenter. Oh, Wlfat a Blow Thai Fhan(om Gav€ Mel New York: HoU, 
Rinchart smd Wiiuton, !nc.Ji972. 178. i 

1 • I 
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manipulation, action in one area is followed by responses of increasingly 
complex subtlety* and s^nificancc id many oUier areas. 

The international marketplace creates demands for new products 
leading to trade imbalances while the dfmands of cbmumption pre- 
maturely* pu&li developing nations into advanced levels of tedmological 
^ievelopment. At tlic same time agriculture in developing countries con- 
tiiiu?5^t a subsistence level, with most nations' incapable of producing 
their own food. Ok a worldwide scale, liunger, malnutrition, and starva- 
tion result from the inequitable use and distribution of resources. The 
problems ai e not simple. Each area of concern, whether urban growth 
and deterioration, war and conflict, environmental pollution, population 
explosion, resource shortage, or income disparity, is inextricably related 
to other problems in all p^rt^ of the world. i " 

While interdependence is a favorite topic of discussion among the 
world's well eiiucated, the people it may affect most dramatically are the 
UHtcrate poor. It. is they wiio are dependent on international trade for 
^heif very* survival and at the same time victimized by the creations of 
consumerism. While bellies go empty at night, the tramistor radio has 
become the indispensable symbol oisocial achievement. 

Nevertheless, our interdependent is not a new phenomenon. From 
its inception the Uiiited States has be^i shaped by the interdependent 
relationships of mjly cultural and national forces. In addition, the growth 
of technology ancAdustry has had a major impact on the tightening of 
6ur common t^rBf. But a recent factor in the acceleration of interde- 
pendence has been the increased destructive capabiHties of armament 
tcchndlog) and the resultant threat to human security. The superpowers 
have trapped themselves and the rest of the world in a death-defying ^race 
for nuclear superiority that holds the whole of fiumanity hostage. We 
either live togetfier or wdUiie together.^ ^ 

The chasms between cultures and nations can ne%^er be returned to 
their prior coiKlitions. WhUt the desire for isolation or going-it-alone 
continues to emei^ge in ^he wake of complex relationships, no one is in- 
clined to couple that longing with a renunciation of rights to critical 
resources in fuels, minerals, foodstuffs, or freedom of association! We al- 
ready |>ariicipate in a global cuhure whether we ?re willing to affirm it or 
not. Indecll, given the extent and depth of our involvement witli each 
other, the old saw that "Either wf hang together or we will hang sep- 
arately!" takes on new^ urgency., 



^ l: 



Most of th* worid's population lives in villages. A 
transnational perspective is an abstraction that must 
tttm very distant for these village dwellers who are involved In a con- 

• Edwin O. RriKhitucr. Toward the 21st Century: Education for a Changing World. 
New York: Alfr*d A. Knopf, Inc., 197S. p. 31, 
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tinua} »irugg{« for mmimum n«cessiti«s. These are th« people iabeted, 
y'in need of development" by the mtellectual elite. These are the peo- 
pl^who have b^n labeled by Westem change agents as cUstnistfulj, 
evasll^, un^pope^'ve, fatalistic, hoetile to polity, lacking in empiithy. 
The poor of the WOTid have been perceivMl as injects to be acted upon 
rather than as-ttwnhabitors of a global ecosystem. They have been 
treated as passive entities rather than as dynamic human beings. 



1 WQffc in a school as a custodian and 1 hear ail about 
tho latest fads, in education* This year, gtobal ediKatkm 
is 'Mil/' One of the younger teachers is really hocked on it. There, are 
pictures and maps alt over the room and \\m kids are studying ^about 
wtiat jet flight is doing to the world. J guess that is alt right, but it really 
doesn't help these kids to understand what life is reaily like. Me, I come 
to work every day^^s^t hours cleaning, one hour eating* tw) hours on 
the freeway and a few K(Hirs to b<!i with my family. My home, the three 
floors of this buildup, the 30 miles of freew^y^these are my life. Sure , 
j like to hear about other places like Ethiopia anc^okyo, but I need to 
knew my own territory better. How do I get atong better iiirith the people 
around me and mayi)e e^ manage to get a merit raise. You kiiow, I've 
never even been CHt a jet. 



Trying to Make Sense of It 

"Is it possible to make sense of. 
what is^ going on in the world, to 
set onejielf fqr the {uture? Of course 
we cannot predict the sudden 
storms o{ history> But history is 
more than stomis; it is also a great 
Gulf Stream, carrying us along its 
broad currents. Here are a few dead 

t reckonings on the directions in 
which I think that stijeam is mov- 
ing, and a few reflecti^ons on what 
we must anticipate as we go with 

" its currents. 

"L We cannot expect social cojp- 
tciUmcnt from economic growth. 
This strikes me as one of the few 
important lessons we can \earn 
from the past htK century. There 
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was a time, not so long ago, when 
statesmen and sdiqlars alike be- 
lieved that economic growth 
brought social well-bemg in its 
train— that the cure for social and 
political disaffection, for riots and 
radicalism, was simply more in-, 
come. 

"I no Jonger think we can in- 
dulge in that lulling beli^£ We 
have -had a half century of un- 
precedented economic iiMrovc- 
ment, both here and abroad No 
doubt that growth has alleviated 
much misery and has staved off 
njuch unrest. But I do not think 
anyone can say that it has brought 
a general sense of well-being, con- 
tentment, good will, gratitude. 
This has very sobering iraplica- 

« 
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tlom ior cipiialist societies, which 
liave always a:»&unied ihat wealth 
alone womW bring stabiHty, morale, 
/commiLment to the syjitem. 

*'2. Western imlu^^trial societies 
are moving both toward planning 
and toward the market, Lcx^king 
back over ^the past 50 years, it is 
clear that all Western societies have 
woveil in the direction of to>nomic 
planning. It is also clear that plan- 
niiig is more cumf>ersome, infuriat- 
big. inefficient, and biy^'aucratic 
than most planners--i1[ad antici- 
pateil. It is not surprising, then, 
that we' now hear a clamor to rem- 
edy the problems oi pUnning by 
returning to the mechanism of the 
market, w'ith its self-firing stimulus 
of individual betterment and its 
wirmowihg force of competition, 

"What the enthusiasts for mar- 
ket *solutionai* overlook is that the 
market brings its own difficulties. 
Unemployment, economic instabil- 
ity, sociid neglect, the exercise of 
intolerable private ^x)wer are all 
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by-products of the market process. 
TUey are why .planning arose in 
the first place, and why it will arise 
again if the seppe of the market bi 
broadened. Thus, planning gener- 
ates a need for the market, and the 
market generates a netxl for pfan* 
ning;. Between this Syclla and 
Charylxlis all Wc*stern economies 
must make their w^ay. 

"3,, The deepest subversive threat 
to capitalism is the acquisitive drive 
n which it depends. Acquisitive- 
neS is the form of so^iial behavior 
nurtured and encouraged by capi- 
talist s<x:iety. Under the name of the 
Profit Motive it is regarded as tlie 
very iHan vital of the system. Con- 
sidered as Bettering Our Condition 
(as Adam Smith put^ it) , acquisi-' 
tiveness is tlie socially approved 
tnotive for all citizens, workers and 
capitalists alike. 

"Yet for all the esteem in which 
acquisitiveness is held, we have 
always recognized that it is cjan- 
geruus form of social behavior.^ 



Have I heard that before??? 

^'Master, what gopd must I do to gain eternal life?" 
go, ^el! your possessions, and give to the poor, and then you 
have riches in heaven." 

Matt. 19:15. 




Committee Reflection on GNP vs. GNH 



Where minimum, needs are guaranteed, development can come to 
mean growth in "gross national li^ippiness" rather than in gi'oss national 
product exclusively. Development need not be equated with Uie un» 
reasoned production and consumption of material g^^^|^P^or does mate- 

• Robert L. Hcilbroncr. The New York Times. O^obcr JO. 1977. 
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rial development netfd io be equated with the **good Hfe.'* Wliile tech- 
nology aiui ecoaomic prosperity are nece&iiary. development must be 
' coiiceplu j.iied m gru^tli in the ability to Kvc a fuller, more dignified life* 
Katiier than think of development quantitatively, mudi more emphasis 
siliould placed on its qualitative a^jxjct* Development can mean pro- 
viding the opportunity for all individuals and nations to realize thci^ 
potential. ^ ' • . \ 



Can tlftere be an abundance for ait? And if so, 
abundance of what? Perhaps two of the greatest tonteni>- . 
poraty ironies of Spaceship Earth are (a) that technological development 
is seen as the key to the material well-being of the world's growing pop- 
utation^uKi (b) that technological development is threatening to destroy 
the naforal resources which jsire ultimate sources of this well-being. 

A Ckimmentary on Global Values ^ 

Not only are there global violence,^ global industry, global communi- 
cation s)'!it^nis, ana global conflict, but there are- also emerging global \ 
values. With increased frequency, businesses of many nations are'investing 
in the American ecBnomy. Even the more traditional and controlled 
societies of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East are sending large numbers, 
of students to the United States^to continue their studies. In the case of 
students froftl oil-rich liatj^ns and other affluent societies, it is not un- 
common for the^m to*' arrive witli their young families 'fresli fmm the 
isolation of very differeft^a^id %^ery conservative cultures. The result is an 
increasing confrontation of cultures with differing value structures. The 
jx^ints at which the disparate values meet form part of the growing edge 
of a rapidly emerging i^ystem.of global ..values. The press of time, tlie 
explosive change of circumstances, and the increase of knowledggJetj^PtT"^ ^ 
littl^. space for savoring and developing individual accomjawdations to - 
the new as Grandma did. / 

To be sure, the emerging global values are not pure, intentional dis- 
tillations of carefully formulated positions. Rather^ they are apt to be 
hybrids created from the frequently ablasive encounters of basically in- 
compatible economic, social, religious, and political systems. At the same 
"time, some cultures accommodate com|)€ting principles and tenetf in a 
new syncretism with global appeal. 

Religious dogma and sectarianism, diaracteristically exported by 
Americans, have recently been imported to the United States, Zen^ Tao, 
Muhatnmed, Buddha, and the Hindu gods have joined Mo$^ and Jesus 
as familiar, challenging, and sometimes threatening models of religious 
and etliicai values contemplated by American youth. When increased 
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global fxitfeiactiou is coupled with inteoial breakUpwu in tradition* and 
,ks!ieniDg'bf furmal adhercnccyto authoriturian 'moral and; ethical pre- 
icrifitions, ihc iictting becjome:* charged like a yol^itile gas. surging against 
iAs coiimiaer. Large scgineius ut si>ciety are engaged in tli^-^iesting ol the 
. ckifitaint?!' o( tVaditional yahies. j^arching for a values structure that wiU 
be sufficient h>r tcnnorrow. While not 'articulateii clearfy. the outlines of 
global values systems are Ijecoming visible; tliey vie for consideration. 

Grandma's Wealth 

My grandma was as |X)yerty stricken a migrant as any that came to 
the United States. She remaint\l very jx^or for 4hc first half of her 80 
years ;ind then sJie became wealthy. Admittedly, her income never rose 
far.alx)ve the U.S. Governnjcnt's official |>dverty.li;ie, but she felt wealthy. 
Sheow-neii a car and she had a bathtub witlfhot and cold running water 
inside her house. • - 

F,wn when she was very uUl sheplayc^l like a child with her bathtub. 
She took two, sometunes three baths a day'and after eadi, she would 
scrub, and f>olisJi tJie tub and stand back in pride, for several minutes 
admiring her j>ossession. 

^ As a young teenager, I xt^d to think ^ler performance a Jittle weTr3- 
Why would anyoiie stare in.^j^hniratiun at a^ bathtub? How materialistic, 
I used to tljink. But {xuspectives change. Perhaps for mq. born into and 
accustomed j to tedinoiogical facilities' of all kinds, wanting , a new car 
every year or three bathrooms in nly home reflects materialistic gluttony. 
But for niy grandma, having a Waih every day had been an unreachable 
ideal that hkl unex{>ectedly bect>me reality. She relislicxi her tulf, every 
.c|ay she Hved. with an inner, satisfaction that Twish I- could know. She 
never thought; of lurning liei tub in fur a better one. She hev^r even 
thought oi adding a shower, though she could have. Slie enjoyed her 
dream turned rcafhy beyoncl atiy tneasnre I can exprc^ss, and felt no need 
to set new goals of Weahh for herself. ^ 

Tliough 1 know 1 am monetarily better oif tiian she ever was, I feel 
*{KK}r. I ahvaVs want something else. Th^Mc's always a new little gadget to 
acquire even though i have collectc^l so many things that 1 feel belea- 
guered by tjkoir mounting presence in my home. Still I go on acquiring. 
It all seems jk> senscks^s. In a way, I blame technology; in a way, I blame 
the echication I received as a child; in a way, I blan^e my own weakness. 
Most of all, 1 want to regain control over my owr^ sensoless consumption 
tluit reeks of the lowest icinds of materialism. 17iere ►was a wonderful 
idealism in my jjrandma's reverence for a bathtub .that I have never > 
known. And there is an awful selhshness in my consumption that I, wish 
I did not know. ' ' 

ERIC ^ 
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SUNDAY NEWS ffRIEF 

' "SMALL IS. BEAUTIFUL": IDEA GROWS THAT BIG BUSI- 

NESS May not be best . . . national energy program 

^^AILJNG . . ^ Action to c|ate has had little effect on the Arheri- 
consumption of natural fuef$. Unless more stringent con- 

' station measures are taken the world will face a massive 
depression of economic growth . , . WESTERN STATER FACE 
1§ PERCENT CUTBACK IN ELECtRICAL POWER . . . GNP IN 
U.S, INClREASES; Businessleaders heartened . . . TEST TUBE 
BASy BORN . . . DEEPEST SECRETS OF LIF£ BEING CLASSI- 
.FIED . . . 5,375 "Message Units" havefoeen found in DNA of 
Virus PHI X-J?4. The propriety of .DNA research has finally 
become a topic of concern for Congress . . . GENETIC DE* 
CODER? READING THE MESSAGES OF DNA . . . 




, Young girl; Please, Sir-r-l don't want my genes read 
todayf " ' . ' 
'Genetic Scientist: Better read than deati. • • 



• ■ ' ... . ' NEWSFUSH 2006 

^ We mterTupt this program for an important annquricement. 
Wprd has just reached tH4s station that the centrafcomputing 
' .center for^l^ew York State's largest electric light and power 
. company has been taken over by a band of terrorists calling 
themselves the PAI^S, "The Pepple's Army for afair Society." 
what demands the PAFS ate making is not yet known 
leir control* of the computing. center is, however, a se- 
vere threat to the weil-being of this state's popOlation. .In 
recent years/ most of the wpiKing controls for ppwer produc- 
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tion have been converted to microchips interfaced with the^ 
centr^ processing unit located at the center, Any large scale 
destructiof^ of these would put the lights out for millions of 
homes and businesses for several months at least ... Al- 
though solar energy' heating units have been widely installed, 
electricity and gas are still the major sources for the state's 
heating. Should the tirrbrists decide to cut off or destroy the 
CPU and its microchips, millions would b4 without heat in the 
midst of thji^ .verjr cold winter. The emergency is .real and we 
advise everyon#to obtain §ome kind of thermal blanket de- 
signed for sub-freezing temperatures. A provision of matches, 
cooking fuel, flashlights and battery-operated radios will also 
be useful should the terVori^ts carry out their threat . . . At 
*this pointjve^can only hope that the People's Army for a fair 
Society will be fair to the people— to the thousands of elderly 
who may not be able to move from their homes— to the young- 
sters who may not even know what the word "politics" means 
—and to the rest of us who feel that we are being bullied into 
someone else's "fair society" . . . Please dp not call this sta- 
tion for further information. You know all we know. As soon 
as we have anything new to communicate, rest assured we will 
do so. In the meantime, let's listen to the soothing sounds of 
Arnie and his Synthesizers Ten. 



Committee Reflections on Remote Control 

Is there a point of complexity beyond which tecluiology no longer 
•serves- human needs? lUich has rioted that the beautiful aspect of an old 
so'ing machine was that a {XTson equipped with a small screwdriver an^l 
some household oil could make the necessary adjustments to correct any 
malfunctioning. A bicycle is still one of the few machines with* which the 
owner can interact, in an uncomplicated fashion. On the other hand, a 
modern television tUreateninglv warns its owner: "Caution, high voltage 

■ ■ ' > 

ERIC. . ■ - 
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imkle. Only qualified personnel sJiould di^aiisiemble, Tim unit is fully 
u-amistorued and contains no tubes or user-scrviceable componenu^" Not 
only docs the complexity oi teievisiun teclniology discouiage an owner 
from making ^liomc rej^ir^" but the remoteness of ilie source of broa^- 
-casting leaveti the fonsumcr vulnerable to program decisions made largely 
by tiie industry. The^concepr of "itmiote control" for television has u 
double meaning. 

TV Entertainment 

The Lcxs AngclL':i Timt'sS rejx)rts 
that the numlKrr ot hours children 
watcl\ T.V. has drop{x!it"N^urnift. 
cantly. Analysis ot" the data su^Ssts 
T.V. games arc replaciTTg"^ some 
viewing. Parent groups interciitcxl 
in niaiiug fnrOad^ in the program- 
niing of violence on television a|>- 

plaud the general decrease in ^e^ saries just cio not sell enougn Deer 
iug time, but data to date do not and !)ras, 

; N^U" The perfect Christmas gift for Nielsen households 

ftJ^ would be a coilection of T.V. electronic games. Anyone 

for Atari? 



iiidicate any more enliglitened dis- 
crimination in selection of pro- 
grams that are watched. Tiiis is not 
a case of Ies5 being bette!^ Those 
such as Bill Moyers \s*o would 
bring* quality '"prj^ramming to tlur 
major networks iitc finding it haid 

to do so. Knlightened documen- 

" » 




Editorial 
atching a Man Die 



'1 he world has had an op{Kjrtun- 
ity to watch a man die on television. 
^i^*te^4U*n hK)Cage of higli wire |>er- 
former Karl VVallendas hill was 
incrcxiible, .Some saw it more tfian 
once, while others refused to watch. 
"How could they show something 
like that?" was asked. SluAild this 
k><)tage have been sliown? 

Sijme regarded Karl Wallenda as 
a man who "neetieil more." Such 
|H?ople were cpiick to assert that 
there are inclividuals who can't sur- 
vive on» the things that make nor- 



mal people happy. Normal [>eople 
can sit on a front porch and breathe 
the spring air and see the sunset 
and Iistei\ to tlie hirds and be 
moved and be content, Otiiers just 
must Jiave more than that. Their 
juices simply won't begin to flow 
unless they haVe challenges and 
take risks normal pcx^ple wouldn't 
dare to take. 

When s{>ccla tors Vamped all niglit 
to sce'Karl Wallenda wane l allulah 
Gorge, most of them knew they 
would never do something like that. 
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Tlxey fulfilled Uieir fanUMes when- every day of Im life. He got away 

ever Wallenda walked. witii it his tlirce score ten ^nd more. 

B^^ &lied no tears tor tiic oUl uian A man like tliat deserves, when the 

on the high wu;e. He dared fate time finally comes, to die seeking 

and he confronted death nearly his iulfilhnent. 

Parents' Lam&U 

Ironically, ju^iL lwo weeks before the de^ith of Karl Wallenda, our 
family ivat together to watch the si>ecial made-for-lW. production of the 
story of the Great Wallcndas, Our seven and eight year olds were ^pdlh 
bound by the daring and intensity of commitment i>ortrayed on the 
screen. As has become a pattern, they asked, "Is it real?" "Did they really 
walk on a wire while balancing |x^ople on their shoulders?" When told it 
Had really happened but this was only make-believfe, tJxey look£d con^ 
fused. Other questions tumbled out. How do they do it? Aren't they 
scareil? No, tliey wouldn't be scared because it*s only make-believe. But 
how do you know it's make-believe? 

As the tragedy which snufled out the lives of two men and paralyzed 
another unfoldcti, the cfiikhen continued to expTore the si^ificance of 
the human abihty to Create the semblance of reality without tlxe riskj 
Similar discussions had preceded this one when news reports carried pic) 
turcs oF terrorist and war-wrought carnage. But the answers are hard tc 
find and the kids are nc%cr satisfied. In a sense, television has come to be 
tlie technical myth maker that turns real i events into fairy stories. As 
much drama is creatcti when u puppy is lost as when the Wallendas fall 
from a higli wire. My wife and I can't help woniiering wiiat this is doing 
to our kids' reality. Should we forbid their watching? 




Wi'lma: My T.V. is on the blink. The shop said it 
wiii be two week^ before it will be repaired, 
Edria: My goodness! What will you do for a babysitter? 



SUPER BOWL SUNDAY 



"They sure mess up my Sunday afternoon. I'd tike to 
watch T.V. but there's nothing but sports, sports, old crime movies and 
more sports. Super Bowl Sunday! Why is it I'm not one of the 85 million 
Americans stuck on this national pastime? Am I weird? Evcrytime 
there's a T.V. show i like, it gets canceled. Tomorrow at work everyone 
will be talking Super Bowl. If you're going to be "with it" you've got to 
Ijatch. What else is there to do on a Sunday afternoon, anyway. 
"Oh well, I guess I'll just turn it on for a little while," 



ERIC 
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Comimttee'Reflecuom on Tcleviiicm * ' 

• The media, especially television, fill large portions of our cliildren's 
lilies- In the process^ the development of rational powers in our^young is 
undermined. Exciting, tension*packeti events ot life and death are 
squeezed between soap coimnerciuls. Not only arc tlie thought processes 
of our cliildrcn. caught up in serial images that seldom explore undcr^ 
lying causes or ultimate consequences, but children also become Iiabitu* 
ated to numerous dramatic "highs** within relatively brief periods so 
diat times of quiet when reflective thought could develop are, instead, 
insufferable periods of boredom. 

Although the evidenct; is npt readily available, the signs that we are 
being drugged by media-like tension arid excitement are evident For 
example, we elect our pubUc officials on the basis of jncdia-managed 
images and saturate the airways with violence while demanding law and 
order on the street. 

At a time when rational powers have given us insights into new 
kinds of coi\troI over tlxe destiny, of. this universe, .it is ironic that oiu: 
respect for rational abilities seems to be decUning steadily. Many of our 
yQung do not consider the exercise of rational powers to be important* 
Th^ scientists — miracle workers of television mythology — and even the 
great detectives who never bleed when beaten up %yill work it all out, 
seemingly. 1 hey will tell us what to think. Why worry? 



Adult Fulfiilment: Having your T.V, set attached to 
9 home video recorder ^o- you won't miss any favorite 
programs. 

Dcubte Adult Fulfillment: Having a video recorder arrd a remote 
control channel changer. 

MONDAY EVENING NEVJ^S BRIEF 

COUNTY WELFARE COST UP... NEW YORK TIM.ES FINDS 
BANKS LACK ETHICAL STANDARDS . . . G.M. AGREES TO 
OUT-OF-COURT SETTLEMENT IN ENGINE SWITCH CASE . . . 

GRADE INFLATION CHALLENGED AS UNETHICAL , . . YOUTH 
VIOI^ENeE, CRIME INCREASING SHARPLY IN U.S. According 
to a recently completed governmental study, persons under 
18 are responsiblcf for nearly half of all serious offenses in 
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the U.S. In 1975, the city of Detroit set a curfew of 10 p.m. 
for aii youngsters aged 16 or under Wause of the numerous 
seribus crimes" committ^ by this age group ... In 1976, one 
third of all murders committed in the city of Chicago were 
committed by people" who were under 21 years of age. The 
overall number of murders in the United States reached an 
ajl-time high in the decade of the 70's. The small decline in 
serious crimes that has been observed is attributed to a de- 
cline in the youth population ... In 1977, New York City ex- 
perienced a near-total power outage. Looting was'Tar^pant^ 
and thousands, of people were arrested while breaking store 
windows, stealing, merchandise, or trying to sell their stolen 
merchandise on the street to passersby. The New York City 
courts were brought nearly to a standstill', . . In 1978, de- 
mands for stiffer punishment contincred to crescendo. Vio- 
lence must be met with violence and*the certainty of punish- 
ment. More an«! more public figures are adding their voices 
to the crescendo. "Enough introspection and blaming so- 
ciety!" has become the refrain. 



Committee Reflections oi^iolence 

Not only are we afraid to walk out on the streets, we are even sm- 
picious of our most "respectable" citizens — of the big oil executives who 
give and take bribes, of |x)Uticians who do likewise. Theirs is a subtler 
violence, but it wound* as well. Can a society survive with the continual 
exercise of threats? Does there not need to l)e some agreement among 
j>eoplc about wiiat is an acceptable way of actkig and interacting? "When 
lawyers, presidents, and street kids are all out for their own self-interests 
and willing to ignore the law, can society continue to exis^ 

In an age of abundance, when even the poorest live better than their 
forebears, can all this Violence and crime — this lack of morality — be 
attributed solely to the unequal distribution of society's benefits? There 
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must be more {ar-reaching well intimate cau^ {or what is happen* 
ixig. The question h wl><&liier, as a society, we can survive loijg enough 
to learn* " 

■* ' ' • 

I - Musings Circa 2010 A.D. 

At iM), I've had a lot chances to look Back. Nothing much has^' 
clianged* After more than a decade of tliis century my heat and light are 
being tlireatencd again, I've been blackmailed so often in the past 50 
years, that I just can't seem to muster the energy to care. It just seems 
Tve lived my whole life in an age of blacku^ail. 

I remember back irt tlie 60*s when the first airline hijackings took 
place and we all got so upset. The airlines establislied clie<ipoint$ tq 
search everyone, and we all went lor it as a way of protecting ourselves* 
But economic blackmail was harder to handle. The strikes just got worse 
and worse. One year the garbage was piled so high in our street xhal 
everyone in the ncJgiiborhood agreetl to help transport it to the dty 
dump. That was when the striking garbage men attacked us with stoties 
and, clubs* Were we glad when the police arrested us, even if we hadn't 
started the battle f We were not a fighting group of people* But jail was 
better than a bloody head. ' ' , 

Another year, the farmers got togedier to keep their produce oif tJic 
market. They just weren't getting a fair price. As. time passed and a real 
food sliortage developed, we jsurc were glad when a national emei^ency 
was declared and the president sent in the military ' to force: the release ' 
of foodstuffs. But soldiers don't make very good fanners* ' 

Looking back, it all seems like an orgy of self<entered individuals 
drunk on their t?wH righteousness. **lf you don't give^ie what I want, 
then I will deny you food . , . life * sanitation . . - H'iiatever." 
f The blackmail of the century, I suppose, took place w^^en those ter- 
\rorists threateneit to explode ah atomic device inside a New Ybrk subway 
tunnel Thank Sod for die scientist (I wish I tould remcmbci^er pame)' 
who had invented a machine that could detect ilie locatipirof atomic 
weaponry, just in case some terrorist grd^up might try such a craiy stunt. 

., The blackmailing just goes oa and on. What else is theVe'to give up 
or do? We live in protected compounds now. Everyone is thoroughly 
searched. No one remains unidentified anymore/ We all had our soc-ial 
security numbers magnetically imprinted on our skulls. In a way we are 
in a new kind of feudalism. All of us look to our compound leaders for 
protection. In return for their competence as computer ex{>erts we give our 
loyalty and a part of our work. ' . 

It is not a bad life for a 90 year old* Still 1 wonder if the young 
people to<!ay know what it's like to have the whole world to wander 
about in? 

We sliould have considered the implications of rampant blackmail 
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and the {xjlitical uj^cs of violence better than we did. As I think|back 
over it all. iny viewN realjy did nut keep up with tke tetiuiplugical chaiiges 
in violence. Keeping up was the key. Why didn't we? It took onjy a 
handful of . |>euple to build and hide an atom bomb thai could destroy 
die livi.\s ul niilliojis ot |>eople. Civic violence becamt* too easy to engage 
in, Any^lialf-wit couki program society^ destruction. Hut I really didti't 
understand this in the tiO's when all i^rts of groups were taking over 
everything tioni buildings to airlines to pris^>ns to universities and making 
all *ort«i Of threat,*^. 

ph, well Inside this compound, even the PAF6 can't get to me. 
We have our own inde|>endcnt jwwcr system. It would mean reduced 
energy, but enoiigh so that we would have heat and I could go on reading, 
I may Ije UO, but niy eyes are as gocxl as the day I wa^ born. 



A Conimentary on the Conflict in Freedom 

^ ■ ■ . L : -- 

— V 

We are a people troubled. We are a people caught in a struggle to 
- know more fully the meaning of freedoirn On the one hind we have 
moved rapidly in the development and extension of j^Tsonal freedom. 
On the other hand we have lost our sense of s5Xial cohesion. Individual 
rights are regularly klftrmed by the courts,/{hc |x)pular press, and an 
expanding materialistic culture that makes it seem as if everything is 
'immediately at hand but ^or the asking or a slight fee. Through the pop 
culture media of nuisic, drugs, and personal awareness training, the mes- 
sage is carried ifmt the individual is free, Thf^ historic {>olitical doctrine 
of liie invitilability of individual conscience has become the equivalent 
of anyone's l)eliefs are as gcKul as anyone else's. The personal judgment 
of each individual has become the standaixl for action. The result is the 

/essence of anarchy. Kveiyone reigns supreme. 

in the midst of this conmiitment to individualism, education has 

, begim to talk of the development of greater ciccision-making competencies 
and skills in interpersonal relationships while avoiding overt considera- 
tion of basic norms or standards to wiiich individuals may turn for 

. guidance in inoments of uncertainty. 

. Witlunu standards, everything is up |or grab^; all-at-once. The old 

. standbys of family relafii)nships, religious 'jtss^x iations, and nationalistic 
identifications are iu> longer fulfiUing. We have dcmvtliologi/ed' and 
debunked ail our fairy talcs, and yet a part of us longs rb belie^'p in the 
land of make believe. Not only do we long to believe, we will believe. 
In wh-at willwc U^lieve? Wc experiment with USD and other mind -'ex- 
panding" drugs.^studies of ESP, glossolalia, Zen and yoga, weekly sessions 
Kith ii psychiatrist, and mass nun'ements of religious trults. 

While being challenged to decide and to act on the basis of rational 
deci&ijj^s, our angst in the face of the decision making process rises. Jl'c 
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icik; tlic $u|^rt of oU^rsu It is dircatenii]^ to^sund alone, everi long 
enough to become s^ensdtivc to the problem/ to face tlie self in a responsi- 
ble way. At every turn we ekct the cpomfort-of groups Uiat have not] given 
themselves sufficiently to in-depth consideration of the problem. 1 Thus 
we occupy ourselves with the trivial and insignificant/ New demagogues 
are accepted as providers of assurance as we venture into uncharted aresis. 
We have failed to xecognize that the essence of freedom is based on 
group values and respect for commonly accepted criteria. Without con- 
sensus, however tenuous, individualism becomes anarchy which negates 
f rc*edom. We have lost our vision of the community as balancing force to 
personalism carrii?d to extremes. Humankind has a dual orientation — 
bqrn to be free as an individual andjcfieJn relationslup to others. As a 
society we cannot continue to avoid consideration of the structure$. and 
values of ft eedom. 

Moc'i Farm " . 

Mac had struggled tlirough the dcpression^ct summers, dry sum- 
mers, severe wintei>* ax^d other acts of God but he never understood why 
he had to fight big government, too. He fought for a time. He used at 
variety of tactics. He tried marketing his own crops and dairy products 
from a roadside stand. And gradually, reluctantly, he met the regulations 
requiring sepa^f^e milking parlors, detached milk houses and protected 
grain storage areas. In time he joined the local co-op. Now he asked him- 
self why. He had broken his back for 60 ^frars and now having to sell 
the farm ... 

"Five years ago 1 bought a new tractor with attadmients for $25,000. 
TcHlay the same tractor costs §47,000: Five years ago corn broiiglit ^2M 
a bushel/ TcKlay it will only bring $1.79 if you're lucky. How ca4i the 
government expect you to stay in biisiriess? 

*' rhe q^ghbors wonder how 1 can give up a piece of land that was 
'homcstcaded by my great-gtandfather. WeU, I'll telVem how I can dp it. 
Tve been dipping into my savings for over ten years to keep a dream 
alive. What t-hance lias a little guy got against a bunch of bureaucrats in 
Washington?, They send out thcfjr e>^tensipn agents and inspectors to 
tramp around and tell you wha^ to do so that you don't have a chance 
to do your own thing at all. My diid and granddad knew how^ to make 
things go. I would too if the goveyiment would/just stay out of the way. 

**First they pass a regulation to use a new ctop spray. Xlien they 
change their minds because it's dangerous for livei^tock, Wl\y don't they 
make up their minds? Why shc^uld I be stuck with unusable chemicals 
and dying cattle? I get fined for failure to comply witl\, their regulations, 
but what happens when government makes a mistake? 
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• "li big government just wouldn't interfere, I could still make a„ go 
of it, I'm sure my sons^ would iiave stuck with me if therc'd been any 
future in it—biSt instead, they got out. I don't know Iimv anyone is going 
to do it any better.- I'd like to see the Seaetary of Agriculture make a 
^o of it on HO acres." 
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Committer Reflections on Individualisto and Democracy 

Individualism and democracy are antithetical Individualism, left to 
its own natural deyfiopment, leads to the dominance o£ the strong over 
the weak. The attributes that comprise strength may vary from culture 
to cuUure, but the dominance of a few unconstrained individuals over the 
many is an inevitable re^iult. In order to have individualism, democracy 
raufit be modified; in order to have democracy, individualism must be 
constrained. 

In othei; words, there is a tremendous gain in vitality and creativity 
to be derive^ from the exercise of individualism^at the sajpe time, there 
is also 'trenU!ndou& danger to "the continued existence (^Pkmerican de- 
nuKTacy. If individualism is carried to an extreme it rneSis artarchy. ISo 
form of guvdrnment can sun^ive. anarcliy. The paramount problem of 
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American society is allowing individuals to be free while constraining 
their inUividualisun. This canuot be achieved without ]3eop]e wanting to 
£ojit|?r eacli oUier's individuality and cumtrain their vwn. Herein lies the 
essence of ''equal opportunity." It can nut depend on law alone, 

I had barely arrived at my office wlien I received word that there had 
been an urgent call from niy ten yearnild son, Steven^ I hastened to return 
tile call to find out what was hap|x:ning. Steve sobbed into the phone, 
'*! was kitf^eii out of class for talking back to the teacher." He reported 
tliat he hati questioned one of her statements and she accused him of 
'^smarting oIlV* **WhiIe i wa^ standing in the hall outside the class, xhe 
principal walkcxi by and ordered me to his office/' iJVeven was very upset 
because he felt he had been nustieatcd and no one would listen to him. 
After some consoling words quieted him, i hung up. Tlien I calltxl the 
principal to get his j>erceptions, 

I'he principal explained that it was his observation that Stev^^n has 
a highly devclojx:d sense of i fairness w^hich creates occasional problems 
for him. *Tor cKample/' he said, **whenever he is disciplined, he wants 
to knowiwhy others don't suffer the same consequences for similar infrac- 
ticuks of the rules. He has to understand/' the principal continued, ''that 
Jifc is not fair and ru1c?rarc rules!'* ® 

Italmn Reflection 

It wjs |x)st-war Italy in the early (iO's and really a wonderful |>eriod 
in Itahan history, full oi ho{>e, cxp;nisi()n and construction, all couched 
in tlie midst of sweet roiling hills and lia/y skies. I was working for a 
ne^/spafk-r then, intcr^viewing people about tiieir participation in World 
War- II: Had they been supporters of MuisoHni? Had they joined the^ 
ant^-tascists toward the end of the war? What about the treatment of the 
Iew>i---had they gone along with the way their Oernian alHes hud con^ 
ducted tlie concentration camps? 

Tiicy were ;U1 sensitive ijuestions asked all too bluntly by an out- 
sider wIk) hoped tlie shock of the (}uestit>iis would uncover a bit more 
of the truth. j\h>st I'esjxinded vaguely, {icrhaps no longer sure theniselves 
of what they had believtHl. But one elderly lady, with stringy white hair 
ti(;d in a bun at ttie back of her head and Hps like toothpicks in the midst 
of an angular face, showetl the anger and emotion at my questions that 
others may have trietl to hide, if for no other reason than to be good 
hosts. 
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•'You see this house?" she said in her jJigluly broken Engliili. 1 looked 
around at the dimly lit. threc^room apartment and nodded lighay, afmid 
to say anything lest ^e stop. "You see this bed?" and she pointed to what 
was more like a cot standing quiteJiigh above the hicquered wood floors. 
"Wiien they hunted Jews, I hid^ my JewisJi friends under there." She 
paused ah instant to catch her breatli, but she obViousiy was not finislied. 
"And whofi they hunted tli^anti-fascists, I hid some of them under tliere. 
And when the fascists were l^unted and afraid for their lives, i hid them 
under there I" ' 

^ She leaned back satisfied t}mt slie had. said her piece. I said nothing, 
hoping she would go on\^ie tooit my silence as a sign of bewildenuent. 
"You ask why? Why, becaiise they were aU human beings. No human 
being siiduld be huntcxi because of what he is or what he believe!^" 
"But. wasn** that risking your own life?" 

"It was worth the risk tor me, and for-many Italians. You ask us the 
wrong questions. You ask us how wc survived the war. We did what we 
could to hvc well. You don't-ask us what we believcxl deep down— so you 
don't know what we really did so that we could stand proud before God. 
Vou will never undei^Mand nothing of us until you understand what we 
believe." 

So many years have |>assed since tliat interview. I have' long since 
returned to the United States. I have participated in our many struggles 
as a nation from the r^ce riots to Watergate and I have* come to realize 
how fortunate that little angty old lady was, for she was sure of what she 
believed. 1 am not at all ^ure. 
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'There is so Irttle tragedy in life. Tragedy depends 
on significanf relationships. Instead our society is fioun- 
dering in bathos and a sense of ennui— soap ope>as, nostalgic comedies, 
light beer, and low calorie potato chips reflect the suj>erficiality of our 
passion. We bestir ourselves only ecough to become voyeurs of our 
culture rather th^ creators. We are products of our consumerism."" 

A Commentary on Stages of Morality 

Jn his longitudinal sjudy of the development of moral "thinking. 
Lawience Kolill>erg has |x)sited a series of steps or stages through whidi 
children's moral cleveiopment progresses. His researcii indicates that devel- 
opment tnay stop at any level, while each stage includes core values of 

^(.^m^^ K. Arnvuirr "Bad Apples \\\ AciHUmc." American Educatton 10(7): 14; 
Sk'picmlKT 1974. 
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t?i€ prior level Aj> «toc pix>gre$^ tin ougli the stages, moral portions arc 
articulated in a ''more uuiversal, dillereiuiaied, and integrated form."* 
The uUixnatc moral maturity is u principled sense of justice. , 

^ Kohlberg\ levds oi moral sophistication axe accepted as a defen&i*^ 
ble explanation of moral development, the work of Turiel* takes on sig- 
nificance. In a sericii of carefully implicated studies he demonstrated that 
while children understand moral messajg^ l^low tlieir level of develop- 
ment, they are not apt to comprehend messages more t!>an on^ stage above 
their level This suggests that educators and |>arents must exercise caution 
in the moral mes^iages they communicate if they are to be of assistance to 
tire young, 

Few curricula treat moral development directly. Moral education is 
largely a part of .die unstudic*d or hidden curricqlum in most scliools, a 
by-product with as mucli chance of being mis-education as positive 
education. 

The transformation of the hidden curriculum into a moral atmosphere is 
not a matter of one or another educational tccimique or ideology' or meaui, but 
a matter of the moral eneig^^ of the educator, of his communicatcnl belief that his 
Sbchool or classroom has a human pur|X}se. To get his message across, he may use 
pennissiveneswi 6r he may use discipline, but the eliectivc moral educator has *i 
believable human mcss;^ge.^^^ 

It is; too easy for us to fall back on a law and order level of moral 
action. Perliaps this is the level at which the majority is most comfortable. 
But humankind desjCrves more opportunities to rise above tins basically 
defensive fXJSture. , 

TUESDAY EVENING NEWS BRIEF 

DIVORCE RATE CLIMBS: PERCENTAGE OF WORKING 
MOTHERS INCREASES . . . TEENAGE PROSTfTUTION IS UP 
• • . Authorities from all major cities, meeting in Washington, 
.report that they are baffled by the sudden rise, in the number 
of young people, male as well as female, involved in the night 
life of their cities . . , WOMEN'S RIGHTS DEBATE CONTINUES 
. . . State tegistators in over a dozen states are being tobbted 

•l^wrcncc KohU)cig. "The Moral Atmosphere of ihc School." ti^ Norm an V. 
Overly, fxlitor. The L'nstudivd Currkuluin. Washhjgton, D.C: Association for Supcr- 
vUion and Curriculum l>cvclopiDt:nt. 1970, p. 116, , i 

K. Turicl. "IH'vciopnicnl^l Prtx.cvw.'si in \hv CiuUi's .Moral Fhinklng." In: P. Mus- 
Kii. J. Hcavrnrich. vind J. LangeV. editors. Dtrcclions in Devfloptnentiil Paychoiogy. Nov 
York: HoU, Rinchart. and Winston. Inc. 

^•KofaUicrg, yp. ri|.rp. 121. 
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heavily by foes of women's Hberation . . . PSYCHIATRIST RE- 
PORTS HIGH ANXIETY AMONG MIDDLE AGED . . . GREY 
PANTHERS' LEADER VISITS CITY^. . . SOCIAL INSTiTUTiOI^S 
UNDERGOING SfGNIFICANT CHANGER . . . According to the 
U.S. Census Bureau, the lal'gfest jump in divorce rates ever 
Recorded occurred between 1970 and 1976. For every 1,000 

' married persons in the United States, there were 75 divorced 
persons in 1975. In 1970, there were only 47 divorced per-' 
sons per 1,000. The percentage of unmarried women between 
the ages of 20-24 rose froni 36 percent in 1970 to 43 percent 

1^ in 1976. Furthermore, unmarried women' bet weer) the ages of 
25-29 made up 1 5 percent of the total population. The decline 
in the birthrate is the nriost startling of all: 42 percent of the 
married women in the 20-24 age bracket do not have children, 
up from 24 percent in 1960. The U.S. Census Bureau also 
reported significant declines in nursery and elementjjp' school 
enrollments, whilp college enrollments increased by 34 per- 
cent during the first six years of the 70's. College enrollment 
among womefi between 25 and 34 doubled in comparison to 
the 1970 figure. Nearly 11 percent of the total population is 
over 65 ^ears of age and that percentage is expected to in- 
crease. 

, An Intra-generational Crisis: Ori Being a Housetmje 

"My son lied al)Out it on his college application. My husband mutters 
it under his breath wiien asketl. And I had gmwn reluctant id mention 
it myself- ' 

" The problem is my iKciipation. Biu the statistics on women that 
have, come out since the Houston conference have given me a new out- 
look. I have ceased^ thinking of myself as obsolete and begun to see Tnyself 
as I really am—an endangered s|x^cies. Like tlje whooping <:rane and the 
snow leopard, I deserve attentive nurturing and perhaps a distinctive 
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metal tag on my fooL ^kxause Tm ond of tlie labt of ?Re dying breed of 
human females de^ugiiated, •Occupation: Houiiewife/ 

'^Tjknow ix\ notliing to crow about: I realise that>when |>co{jle di^- 
cusii tlieirjirotessiom at parties 1 am more of .a pariah than a hookc/or 
* ^o*'^^^P^k is. Muve {)een castiggted, humiliated, and scorned. In an 
age on^[^^r-o\^n.ihing. it's dear no due meant xhe, I'Ve been told 
(patie^ntly and a little louder than nece^ry, as one dui;s whh a child) 
that I am anaclut>nism (except tliat they avoid si^,c!i a 'big word). I 
Iiave;])een made tole^H siO' outmoded that" I wouldn't be sm^prised to dis- 
cover that, like -4 -carton of yog;urt, I have an expiration date , stamped 
on my bottom. • ' . 

•'i 5nce treasured a small hope that jiifct^Try might vindicate me. After 
all, jiursing was once just siich a shamefut ocxupatio^j, suhable for only ^ 
the* lowest women. ^Biit I abandoned any thought that my occupa^j^on 
would ever Ugenie fashionable again, just as P'had to stop ccwunting^'on - 
^"^."^^'^K^^^*^*^ women <:oming^ back in style; Vm a hundred years too late 
.on borir counts, - - 

. \/*^o\>if.^,^^vGVQi\ Uianks to all these , new statistic^?, I see $i brighter- 
hil^ire %;li|^Wlf.^ lodayr fewer than IG [jercent'of American .families 
have a ffiJl-iiHlV Hoiisewife-uiother. Comparing th'at \yrth prevjous figure4>; 
vat the rate it V going I calculate I 'am less than e^ght yearn away from 
being 'the lasl. housewife in ^}ie country^v And then I intend. to be 
impossible. "* ^ " . » • 

_i I ^ . '^t'sh u ll denra 'nd eiK)fmous faes to g?) on talk .shows, and will d)-'^rg^_ 
for 1^ autograph. Anthropologists Will study my feeding and nesting • 
habits through field glasses and keep notebooks detailing my every move. 
That is, if rio one gets the bright idea t!mt Vm so unique thUt I must be 
jxil behind sealed ghwis lii^e the IkK)k of Kelts. In any event, I cau expect ' 
to l^e a celebrity iind to l>e pam{j»fed. I cadrtot, tljough, ex|>ect to get even, 
There's no'^^etti^ even foi^' "years of bcit^ regiarded as 'stupid or 
i^iVt or both, for year^i of being considered unproductive (unless yo\i counV^ 
five children, \vhich nq one dcnjs). For yeafti of being viewed, as a parilsite, 
living 6i£ a man (except by my husband wiiose opinion doesn't secm^to 
niii^tter). For years of fetcfuTig other women's children after they'd thrown 
Qp in the iunclwoom, because i havt:' nothing better to do,"or probably 
there is nothing I do better/while their mothers have 'careers/ (Is clerking 
4n a drug store a bona fide jcareer/) For years of caring for five children 
and a big house and cpnst^ntly being asked when Tm going to ^cAk. . ^ & 
com?, fr'oih ajong jinaof women, most of them more Edi'th Bunker^ 
iiian Betty iFri^an, who^rfever knew the^ were unfulfilled. I caA't testify 
that tliey y^ifdji^pyt but they were cheerful And^if they lacked 'meaiv 
Ingfcd relati^l^ips/ they cherished, relkipfis w|io meant , somethiag. 
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They took pride in u clean, touilortahle home antl satisfaction in serving 
a good, meal because no one had explained to them that the only work 
worUi doing is that for which you get paid. 

**Tliey»^n joyed rearing their children because no one ever told diem 
that Kttle children belonged in church bas^nent^ and tlKMr mothers be- 
lowgcd sonit^wheie else. They Itvcd, very frt^ily, on theii^ husband's pay- 
checks because they didn!t ^eali/e tiuuWii^ more im|X)rtant to have a 
bigger house and a second car than it is" to rear your own children. And 
they were so incredibly ignorant that they diet! never siispecting they'd 
bc*cn failures. ^ ' 

, **That won't be true for tiK*. 1, don't yet perceive myself as a failure, 
but it*s not fur want of behig told I am. . 

"The dther day, yeaiiJ of condescension promptt^l riie to fib in order 
to test a tlieory. At a party where most of the guestJ^were husines*^ associ- 
ates of my husband. a Xfs. Piudown asked me who 1 was, I told her I was 
Jack Hekker's wife, l hat h;ul a galv^ui/ing elfcct on her. She look my 
hand and asketl if tliat was all I thought of myself — just someone's wife? 
I wasn't going to let her in on the five children but when she |x;rsisted 
I mentioned them but told her that they weren't mine, that they belonged 
to my deaci sister. And then J basked in the glow of her warm approval 

**It*s an absolute truth that whereas you are considered ignorant td 
stay home to rear^oar children, it is quite heroic to. do so for someone 
^^Ise's ^chiUhefi. Being a ]iousekeejx.*r is acceptable (even io the Social 
Security oflue) long j^V^ yq\\^ \]tSHKO yn^i^,^' JiffJp,illg_At!4jL^11^^2£!:^ 
your husbaml with attentive tlevoiion is altogether correct as lonjj as he's 
not your husband. 

"Sometinies I feel like Alice in Wonderland. But lately, mostly, 1 feel 
like an caidaiigeryd species/*"^ ^ ' 

/ 

f ^ ^ Jf^inda: Superntom - , ' , ^ 

^ l^'he story was a familiar one, by< to I.indi/^ was unexpected and 
painfully new. It was her divqrce, 'The stf^reotytx^ of the xareer woman 
in-midst-of-mairiagC'C rack-up was no longer a remote characterization. It 
wai tlie scenario being played out in her life — now! - - 

A male professor warned hen more tlian ten years ago, when she, 
started back to graduate school, that ftie would sacrifice both her marriage 
and her career if she tried to balance them simultaneously or combine 
them. Combine tiiemt What a joke* that seenicd now; a combination with 
some chemical explosion! 

*^ Terry Man in Hckkcr. "The Saiisfactii)n of HoikM^wift-ry and Mnthorhood in an 
•Age of I^o YQur Own'Thing,* " Thr New }'ork Times. December 20. 1977. p;43. 
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And yet, at tlie time, it seemed po&aible. Wliat had happened? She 
and Tony had two children, she was teat^jing, he was a succeisiul youqg 
executive on his way up^ the corporaxe ladder. He sccmetl genuinely sup- 
portive wheji ^ie toid him slie wanted to begin, graduate work on a 
degree in coqnscHng. They both agreed that home and family were their 
first priorities, and. work and graduate study were secondary. But some- 
how, ttiings be^an to get twistcni. Priorities were shifted ever so subtly. 
Tt apjHjared to Linda that Ibny must bave been talking about Acr pri- 
orities, not his, although it had not sounded that way in t^|e beginning. 
The htHj^'Work atui childcare responsibilities didn't change for her as 
the graduate load increaseii. Instead, she doubled her energies as a Super- 
mom to counteract her feiir of neglecting her husband and cliildren. The 
more siie gave, the more they accepted and expected. At the same time, 
she ivas l)eing recognized by her colleagues and her professois 'as one 
who could a^Ksunie resj>onsibility and leadership. These first small suc- 
cesses* were fun to share with Tony, but gradually it became clear that 
her achievements annoyed or threatened him. He exhibited only casual 
interest when she shared Avith hili* her first published paper. 

The small hurts were buried, the siriall successes in her career were 
minimi/txl and weighted with guilt, as slie com|>€nsated with a flurry of 
extra service at home. A low jx»int of indecision and loiieliness occurred 
when shl! was invited to give an ofHining addi^ss for a professional meet- 
ing at the siune time as Tony's annual company party. Tony actually 
exj>ected he r to j^o with hnn and turn down the first op^x:>rtunity shr 
had to share professionally the results of her two year research project- 
It was a difficult decision to make and it represented a turning point in 
their lives. She ga%e the sjxrech. I he die was cast. Tony sullenly accepted 
the ciianges in her Hfe. 71icy stop|>eti discussing her work. The bitterness 
between thenv grew, and their lives began Pr> diverge. 

The cliildren were l}etween them, both holding thcijjj^ together and 
dividing them in ways hard to identify. Now tlie end of the marriage 
*iad come. They accepted it as the only humane alternative. Tony wanted 
a different tyjie of w^ife: Linda wanted a different type of life. She was 
entering a new and rewarding period in her career; she now had the 
children to care for without Tony's psy/hological r-upport or physical 
* presence. It would be difficult. She^iad always dreamed of being a suc- 
cessful wife imd mother She had not planned ^ have any^other career. 
It had all hap|H:ncd in small and uncxpe<:tcd increments, but it was all 
part of her too; she could npt deny this fulfillment of herself. She had not 
foiuid cornplete satisfaction in 4)ousework and mothering, although she 
enjoyed that p^rt of her life. If only she cbuld have been different, less • 
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restless, less curious, more easily sau^fied. If only Tony coul4 have been 
differenf, le&Ji tlueaieued. more helpful, mc^e sharing in her life. If . ^. , 
if . . , if. But, she would not live witli regret. She could not reject her own 
growth and her need for a life with its owa meaning. 
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▲ MODEL: INTRA GENERATIONAL CRISES. OF IDENTITY 

tUiUS^ PIC^TUR-E'Of THE GAP WE MUST BRIDGE 
^ IN O UR SEARCH FOR EULULLMENT 

♦ ' Dave's Mid-Life Christmas Card 

Tlie Christinas ca^ci arrived with a copy of Dayfc's most recent ^istle 
to the^ scattered fiixlc Each year for the ten years since iu^ separation itom \ 
Ellen, I had come to ex^<;£tj;|jjj*4rnnuul disclosure of hts search for mean-^\ 
ing in life. ^ ^ 

Dave's roots were in the solid middle-class phalanx of society. Upper | 

middle was really mol-e accuraie in terms .of family income, educational 
* > / 
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level, social expectation and sense of identity. He entered college in the 
early 50*s and found himself in one liBcral cause aftei* another. Uhimatcly, 
his deep social sense merged with his basic religious identification and he 
went off to seminary to save the churdi from itself. It was au uneasy call- 
ing, but one he pursued with unagiiiation. 

His life had been an expression of "now" and relevance. He was^ the • 
wave of tlic future. New ideas for th^J^italization of tlie church and the 
stimulation of youth in the service l^he church Howed from his pe^ and 
in trowed in every discussion he entered. And ilicyi the young began to 
listen and the church began to act (if only on occasion), WKei^ the acdon 
came, it was not always to Dave's liking or by his designS^The action 
seemed to lack direction. A leader needs followers, but instead of fol- 
lowers, challengers arose. 

His most critical challenge came in tjie j>erso.nhood of £llcn who 
agreed in principle writh his jx^sitions but insisted oif working oixi the 
details in her own. way. He-i' success in her^work and his failure to pass 
(juahfying examinatipns for the Pli.D. in Ihternational Economics was the 
ultimate conflict. He found economics cHallenging, but totally dutside his 
human^^^c bent. Academia was the opposile'of what he anticipated. Pel\ 
sonal freedom and scholarly pursuit ^were i>ci^t(ed, within the limits «et 
by his advisor. The institution of teaching %^as little different fromr. the 
institution of ministering. He was plagued a desire to briijg his per- 
sonal ideas to bear on the inertia of social ideas and ^^ractices. At the same 
t ime^ he w orried about how to bring his pf-r.^Hinl h^liavior int o l ine ^ with- 
his own ideas. 

At 10 [le found himself divorced, separated from his children, alien- 
ated trom iiis clunth, and grubbing a lupigcr existence on the docks of 
San Francisco. He read Archibald MacLeish's y./?. frequently, felt M:vy 
for himself, wondered alK)ut the meaning of life, tontcmpiated suicid'e^nd 
generally foun« tlie absence of a|^^ relevance in this Or his earlier life 
slightly anuisingf Participation in the life of tlfe collected comnumity of. 
Gtxl was a centraUenet of his faitii, and yet for eigiit years he had not 
been inside a church— nor had he missed it. A supjK)rtivc home and happy 
maniiige was another value of iiigh priority in Iiis pantlieon of virtues, / 
•and yet there was a strange sense of per.sonal wcll^beinjj in having shed . 
Ellen and th* children that overcame his sense of guilt, "A itian should 
use his natural talents to their fullest in the service of humankind* —he 
had been taught that while very young and he beUeved it! Yet, being a 
clerk in a longshoremen's oiFicc did not go far toward stewardship of his 
talents. "It is a strange dilemma/* he reflected, "tins search for me;?ning iri 
the past and present value structure/'^ • , ' 
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On Being Real 

. Po you know the little bogk The Velveteen Rabbit by Margery Wil- 
liams? This comes iiom the ciiaj^ter "The Skin Horse and the Ra,bbit": 
"Real hnt how you are nm4e." *aici the Skin Horse, 

•'It's a tiling tliat {iap|>cn!» to you, When d chiid' loves you. tli^n you becqnie 
Real- ■ ^ ■ ' 

*'Doei it hurt?" asked ?he^Rabbit> 

"Sometimes,** said the Skin Uovsc, lotlm wus always truthiuL 
**Whcn you are Real, you don't mind being hurt/'' » * 

"Does it happen all at once, like being wound up/' he ask^l. "or bit by bit?", 
'*It doesn't hapfHrn all at once." said the Skin llorse. 'Tou become. It takes 
a long time, liiat's why it doesn't often hapjKjn to people who break easily, or 
have sliarp edgesyor vyho-^ have to be carefully Kept, Ct^ierally. by the time you 
are Real; njost otyour kair has Irth loved'off. and yolar ^eyes drop out, and you 
gel laasv in the joints and very sliabby. But these thii^s don't matter at all. 
because once you are Real, you eatft be ugly, except to fieople who don't under- 
stand/'J- . 



Coipmittee Reflections oi> Creating Reality 

^FulfiUment rcipares that individuals, as members of groups, ins^tu^ 
ti^is, and cultures understand Uteir values ami functions as creators of 
und participants in^their reality. This blend of reflection ami action, called 
"praxis" by Paulo Ftctre/is the birthright not only of the elhe: but also of 
thosc! innnersecUn the culture of "silence." 

. .^../I'o bt? a cmaL>j,i i i id.p ; ir LL ci{j;int one muj^t be able tascc-^tp vce what, 
to see flow. The media have already inalterably and dramatically changed 
the niiUne of tin? human seU'^es: 



IVuple still e\{H.Mie^Ke the rieed u> translate images into observed reality. 
When they travel, they w^nt to see the Liflel rower or Cirand Canyon exactly as 
they s;iw ttiem first on jn^sPtMs. - 

Today's images are often self-sufficient. We now have ads that give more 
s;itisfacfion than their products, (k^nceivilbly there doesn't even have to be a 
product. Soriuuimes when we try to purchase a imnluct adversi.sed on TV. we*re 
told. "It s not yef in disnibuTion/Vwhidi pruf^iabiy means not yet in existence 
since consume! interest isofrcti tested prior to pioduction/. . . 

"Oh. what a beautiful bahy[" ext l^inied a neighlnir. 

"' That's liolhing/' replied the nunUer. "Vou should sec his photograph!"^^ 

Who (iTc^ reality? Is the meaning derived from that reality illu- 

iipry? How-to know ? Does it matter? Does it matter ilf statistics indicate 

J. 

^'Margery Williams, The rrJvt'tern Hahhit, New V6rk: Cctngc fl. Doran Com- 
pany, \\m, pp. V4. ' 

"Paulo Fieiie. Prda^o^y of the Oppmst'd, IxHulon: Herder, and Herder, lft70. 
p. 76. - • " . . ■ 

C:arp<*nfer. op. tit., pp. 6 7. • - f 

o ■ 8s - 
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that blacks in the U.S., csjx'ciiUl^ die youth, are worse off today than they 
were ten years ago? Docs it matter it a leading iiews|>ap€i^ays, *'This 
development is the single most volatib factor in potential urban unrest 
and holds ^xplosive implications' ibr the future stability of the entire 
society"? 

Does it matter that social S4:iencc research indicates that racial and. 
class prejudice are widespread among lUZti.high school students, despite 
the civil rights niovtment?^^ How do societies -e/igender and nourisli hi*, 
humanity? In a large-scale technologically enm^hed world, liow^ can 
'•belonging" iiud a sense of success, as opposed to '*rootle^nes*'' and a 
sense of failure, be attauied without the psychological destruction of *'us" 
by ''them"? ^ 

A Commentary on the Social ytility of Cote Values 

Tiliere can.be bttle question but that a system of j:ore values underlies 
every ciyili/ation. We have, nevertheless, mov;ed away from open affirma- 
tion of coniniwn values with many embracing relativism a§ a v31ue base 
and others holding to absolutism. We ;tre caught as a society i)etween. 
e;Ktreme }x>siiions that belie core values* 

Within American culturCi the Western philosophic and , religious 
traditions originally provided the core values. Simply^ stated, among these 
would !>e: , 

—do to others as you wish others to'do to ygu (Goldien Rule); 
_ ----r:i|f^]jYiiinlife is~iicred; ~ ' - - - - 

—the individual has a right to freedom and self-expression; ' 

— the individual has a responsibility to be a contributing member to 
the group, s * 

l^^ough time the values have been absolute in substance but^relative 
to the context of ttieir interpretation. We have failed to recognize the 
significance of our core valu<^ as ;he warp and woof of our social fabric- 
They are t^^re' unUergirdii^ us*- but seldom addressed directly or acted 
U{X)n intentionally, » y 

We even chum'not to te^ch ^lues in oin-schools lest .wx* offend tfie 
rights of individuals to ilecide foj tlienisclvej. But we fail to ask where tlje 
construct^ come from which permit us to decide. The danger'^^iot in our 
failure to teacii values or in our recognitrion of core yalues, but rather in 
our leaching, unaware, of seemingly innocuous relativity tJiat starxis for 
nothing imdA" the banner of individual frtH!dom and social ixuiependence. 

Hcul)crt Hill. "Blacks SUU Lag in Jobs. Iiieoriie." Los Angeles Times. Marcjt 7, 
n)76. Part IX. p. l>- *. ; . * ♦ 

• ^H^prlct Siix* "Cknthmans Agreement Amoiig Young/' * Los Angeles Times. 
^kiiuary 25. 1376. Part IV, p. i. • , ' . - • 
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Our mpoiiiicst to wfuatious begging for morhl decision making are 
coudicd in the clic^ of yesterday's answers. We uneasily practice ad hoc 
values that will not support an integrated system strong euough to hold us 
together, ^ 

From the rationality of humankind have sprung riie marvels of indus- 
try and -techpologyan Response to basic needs and desire§. But as tech- 
nology has met tlie iieeds and satisficxi the primal drives for human ^sur- 
vival, new needs have been created t& keep tlie technoli^ical and economic 
institutions alive. Thus, agencies and institutions developed to serve 
huniankind have come to master us and create values piftemed after 
institutional images rather than human images. Profit has become a 
priority value. The economic ^system no longer profits merely by tiieeting 
survival needs. Instead, needs arc manufactured to maintain tlie system 
and we are manipulated and controlled to the point that we agree that 
the greater good is larger profits arid more consumer good*. It is as if we 
have a tiger by die tail and can not let it go. 

\Decisions at all levels of government tend to be made on the basis of 
financial costs rather than the costs in human IHe, We have become x>h- 
sessed with short-tcxm gain an4 blind to long-terfh consequences. We have 
suffered the diminishing of our humaneness and are on tlte verge of sur- 
rendering our democratic freedoms in prtlcr to maintain a makeshift 
economic structure now.elcv^ttjd to a ]>osition of value dominance — profits 
before ail else! the language of our heritage we are willing to trade our 
birthright for a bowl of porridge. 

" o 



ROUND AND 
ROUND AND 
ROUND 



;ERIC 



^IVfr. Lewis; 
YmfflMndy, if I were 
your father, 1 think 1 could not 
help but be hurt. Still, I understand 
how you feel about al! that talk on core 
valuta. I wonder how my own situation would 
apply. Sure, I'm 70, but I look, feel and act like a' 
man of 50. The doctors tell me Vm ijj^ great physical 
condition. NeverUiejess, I've been put out to pasture 
-^forced to retire— told I am too old to handle my 
job, w}iich involves sitting'aO desk' ail day, I 
: mo a test and check whether 
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I jcan'r hack all that 
Uufi about core valuesu It 
just do^&n't make »eme in the 
real world. Vm the one that's pregnant! 
I'm the one that's got to tell my mom and 
dad. And they'll be u{>sct. Tm sure of tliat. But 
why should they be? 1 didn't hurt anybody. AU 
I did was love. Talk about doing unto others! 
I want to be ioved, I want to love. And if Vm 
going to have a baby. I can Jove it — or 
maybe let it be loved by ^rneone cl^. 
Or, maybe« have an aborton. . . . How 
ii> tliat for doing unto others?** Is 
the baby in&ide of me really a 
baby? 





I 



It isn't that I / 
don't understand your jprob- 
1cm; mister, but at least you've 
got some money coming in. Look at 
me, Vm 18 and I can't get a job any- 
where. Everyone tliipks I ought to^et out 
and earn a living Uut noone tells nle whete to 
find a job. What's^ wohdcrful about work, any* 
way? Why can*f;rf>ey just give you eiuA^gh 
monc*y to live on? I mean, if there are too 
few jobs around» why should having a 
job be so important— as if it were a 
core value. What core value does 
working represent aj^way? 



Committee Reflections on Valuing and 
CurriculMm Development 'V 

Valuing inescapable in any effort at curriculum development. Even 
if we take the position that all historical periods or all etiinic groups have 
tjie right to establish*their owp standards for good and less gcK)d, we are 
teaciiing a value— that of ric^lativity. It would be like saying to our young, 
slavery is evil today, but in the past it was not so evil because people held 
different standards. Curriculum must deal with values and- must be cog- 
nizant of the values being expressed via the structures and approaches to 
knowledge it chooses. 

James Macdorfald. Bcrnice WoUson, and Esther Z-JLveu Reschoolmg Society! 
Conctptiuil Model. JArtUiiington, D.C^: A»ociatio*i for Supcnision and Curriculum 
Dcvdojmipnt, 1975, ' 
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We have noX Ix^cn developing curriculum witijja the context the 
twcmieih century. We have allowed the scholastic traditions of the past 
to suffocate every uioment ot curr.icular renewal that hasv occttrred. The 

. back-to-basics movenxent is'but one more staging blow to a relevant cur- 
riculum. Can anyone tc^ay deny the central importance of computer 
teduiology lor tlie knowledgjL'able |>erson? .Can anyone claim that know- 
ing how to interpret ^e labels on consumer gcxxU is less im|x)rtant than 
■knowing the parts df the amoeba? Can aiiyone seriously believe that 
divorce is nyi a majoV sociological trait of our society today? Yet, where 
are these dealt witii in our subject-laden curricula? It our youngsters arc 
lucky, they may ha^e a tt-achcr who will bring in a fpw^ labels off com. 
monly purchasetl goods and help them interpret the significance of the 
fiXKl they consume to their bodies and their environtnent— but only by 
chance and oniy if they are lucky. , - 

l Uc \xnm herif; however, is that curricuhnu must reflect a new con- 
ception of itsjundameutal processes. Instead of merely adapting existing 
knowledge to schooling so that it may be better absorbed by students, 
curriculum development nmst involve the creative structuring an^d re- 
structuring of knowledge, ft must alsc> mean bringing into the curriculum 
decisions about lu)WstH^4^ shall !)e approached. Shall students 

work as incjuiriu:^ Shall thK exercise skUIs to help them fit in? Sj^ill they 
be divergent and unortho<jox?\ / \ 

Clearly, such curricular clecii^om^cx|U a continuous study of our 

* values as individuals and as a s4>ciety. What does any^particular^organiza- 
tion of knowledge say to students? Should it l>e said? What else might be 
said? * 

Breaking through. whether for litelong learning or for a brief |x?riod 
of chtldluxxl {reparation in public schools, uuist involve a profound 
rcconceptiulization of what it is we are doing when we engage in develop 
ing curricuUnn. Developing curriculum needs to be recogni/etl as a set, of 
dcH:iHions about the structures of knowledge to be utilized, the approaches 
to knowledge to be employed and the values sustained by such Structures. 

The New Third World: California 1990 

Accortling to an article in the years following the 1970 U.S. Ct*n- 

Los An^t'lrs Timt^s ethnic minori^ sus. the I fiird World {K>pulation of 

ties may comprise the majority {X)p- Cialilornia grew by more than 4 mih 

ulation of CalifortHa before HHM).^« lion to an estimated 8,336,000 (34 

This projection is based on the as- percent of the total {X)pulation). 

sumption tliat the current rapid 1 hese figures do not include ap- 

growth rate of minority ethnic pop- proximately L2 million undocu- 

ulation will {Kjrsist, In cfie sevoji njented triien workers. 

*■ Based orv a report by Bill Sicvert, "California May B<r Ameiica's First 'Third 
World* Sutc.'* Los Atigrlti Times. Dcccpibcr \l, 191 j. Ppt VI. p. 5. 
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The significance of the popula- is an example .of tiic backlaili which 

tion piojcctiom arc not dear nor lias already begun, 

arc tiic interpretations placed on George Singh, a ^un$dor witli . 

tlicxu by various state officials, Centro Legal de laHRaza in Oak> 

While Rupert Francisco, director of land, suggests that the key to prc- 

the study, sees the sliift in popula^ paring members of tlie Third 

tion balance as a boon for the World to function etfectively as a 

Third World group. Troy Duster, majority is education. "Unless we 

associate professor of sociology at get our kids through school tlie 

the University of Calif or nia-Berke- state will have problems» coming* 

ley, cautions that present {>att^ns up with enough doctors, lawyers, 

of "white flight" in the face of mi- and professional people to meet 

nority advancement may turn to , iu needs-" Meeting suclv rapidly 

■'white fight.'' The jJublic response changing educational needs will call 

Jn support of Bakke, who asked the for restructuring, the educational 

Supreme Court to rule on the cop system as well as modifying societal 

stitutionality of sjiecial univemty ex|>ectations. 

admissions criteria for minorities, . ^ 



Roundtable on the Hidden Curriculum 

. ' ■. * * 

Parent: We sliouldn't be talking atxiut a hidden curriculum, but 
^bout many hidden curricula some of which are at cross purposes,, work- 
in^ against each other. For example, students learn the rhetoric of demo- 
cratic government and that all men^are create^ equal, but they learn / 
these words in classes where teachers are often authoritarian and children 
ai-e stigmatised by special labels which set them apart as unequal. Or they^ 
learn in classes where grouping and trackang ar6 rigidly based on artificial 
jiieasures of intelligence, and wliere **bright is best" and "slow is bad.'* 

Student: The hiddfen curriculum? It's right under their noses but the 
teachers ignore it. 'l*he most powerful and important things I learn m 
school I get from the other kids. Cafl it peer teaching— and I don't mean 
help on math and reading. lt*s |x:er help on the really basic skillsl Like 
commtjnication thcfugh clothes and language. Like j;iow to make it with 
the oj^sitc sex. Like- who shoots dope and how it's done, Lik^e how to 
get by witiiout flunking out, or if you're getting good grades, how to talk 
about it so it doestrimess you up with your friends. 

Teacher: I kr)ow quite a lot about the hidden curriculum apart from 
what the kids teach each other. I see a hidden aspect in what is not taught 
in the real curriculum . . . what% not thought of or not allowed. There 
are sins of omission *that speak loud and clear. For example, ignoring the 
cdntributions of women and minorities in the textbooks makes a state- 
ment although it's unspokcn.%\' can't teach everything, but the ideas and 
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topicii omitted stand as ghoi,t.s in the backgrdund. denied, ignored, but 
nonetheie^iji a heavy presence. ^ • 

Parent: S|>eaking of minorities and women, we seem to be unfible to 
eradicate even the most blatant sexism in the classroonL^ly daughter 
.wanted to take five sohds in high nhoql next year. She is bright, am- 
bitioiiii, and eager to learn ali she can. Her c<^unselor said, "You can't take 
tliat many heavy subjects. Why don't yoiVtake typing?" 'Tve liadjtyping," 
my daughter repUed. "Well, that's fine; them you should be ex^Ilcnt in 
stenography; wjiy tipn't you' take sfiorihandP'VWhen I spoke, to the coun- 
selor about this, she was surprised that I was oftendeti. Sh€ said, "I think 
shorthand would be very good for her if slie's going to college. Think how^ 
it would help her take notes in class." I :sajd, *'And jipw many of your 
blight boys are you putting in the shorthand class?*' The fact is, there 
were none! It's just one example of the continued sabotage of girls expec- 
tations . . . one of the strongest facts of the hidden curriculum! ' 

Student: The hidden curriculum is 4hc obvipus and real one, it's the 
offic ial one that is actually hidden, from mft at'lfcast. I ricver know exactly 
^^iuit it is I'm supposed to kiunv or to learn about, a subject, Jbut I have 
" learner! that tiic rea! subjeit i^.^study is the. teacher: You have to figure 
out what it is she wants .' . wlm does she lielieve . w^at turns her on 
in a pa}x;r. I know a coiiplc of k^ who learn just to be learning and seem 
to.luve it.' but they don't m^ke good grades. If you want the^^grades you 
have to study the tcaciier. Thv ])roblem is, you may not learn what,. you 
need to know fofihe chiss that follows. That h:ip|>crted to me in Spanisli. 
I got aiong just great with my l>€ginning sfSnish teacher. Everylxxly told, 
me which jokes to laugh at atul whic|i to kL^ep a^^^traight face over. I knew 
which paits of the material wpuki he eniphaSi/ed (nTt^fc test, so I did fine. 
But; in second ye.u Spanish I had a diiH:rent readier! The first year s A's 
didn't help, ; . • : - 

Partmt: Jokes! Yes, that's part the hidden corn'culum! I like. a 
teacher with a sense of humor^ hut how can it be /Ijat my child goes to 
schcxjl where tcacheis use the classjbom for talking about themselves, their 
lives, prpblenrs, interests, and.r^^rely are accountable for the time they 
waste in my c hild's hfcj? Sur.e. teachers are [Hrojile, i^tit k^ij^ing and teach- 
ing arc tl\,e job of the school. 7 he chissroom shouldn't be a s^^npbox for 
the tea<iun\s {H:rs4>nal ^^cws. h*also should iK)t l)e a plare where kids sit. 
docking scat time, until a bell rings. 

Tcachrr: DtKvs the hidden curricidiun always have to be negative? I 
. know wc all tcai h values in one form or another, indirectly, through the 
curriculum. Sometimes tliat is bad, sometimes gcxxl. Perliaps anything so' 
subtle it kcim hidden should be revealed pnd exam i tied— mayWe some-of ^ 
It is legitimate. "For example, some «>-t ailed micjdle-class values like, re- 
spDnsibility, cleanliness, respect,for pro{)erty, appreciation ofjhe arts, are 
not all to be^(Jiscard(*i. ' ' \ 

Rir 
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AFTERWORD 



'M've often thoujght there ought to be a mianu'al to hand to little 
kids, telling them what kind of planet they're on, why they don't fall off 
it, how much time they've probably got h€re, how to avoid poison ivy, 
and on. I tried to write one once. It wa^. cail^ Welcome to Earth. But 
i got stuck on explaining why we don'lf fall off the planet. Gravity is just 
a word. It doesn't explain anything. If I could get past gravity, I'd tell 
them how we reprodiKeyhow long we've been here, apparently, and a 
little bit ab^t evolufioc And one thing I would really like to tell them 
about is cultural relativity. I didn't l^rn until I was in college about all 
the other cultures, and t should have learned that in the^irst grade. A 
first grader should understand that his or her culture isn't a rational 
inventkm; that there are thousands of other cultures mi they ail work 
{Ketty well; that all cultures function oh faith rather than truth; that 
there are lots of alternatives to pur own society. Cultural relativity is 
.defensible and attractive. It's also a source of hope. It means we don't 
have to contini^ this viray if we don't like it."^<^ ' 



A Query . r 

, ' What ha^i b^n clestnbed as urgent realities and what has been ex- 
ploreii in tlie gp^^als section are not new. They echo.tlie Refrains o£ di ver- 
ity characier^tic of uiodern society. The kaleidoscope of opinion, re- 
search finding^. |>ersonal anecdotes, lind reflections aM>est. provides only, 
impressionistic insights into our human conditions in this time and space. 
If we know these, tifings even if butVlimly, why do we not act to move 
be)^?^! oai condition?- What prevents our breaking through to a fuller - 
realisation of \)ur dreuni!^ and goals for human fulfillment? 

Spanish with Joy 

"We are determined to ^nove ahead, even ifythere is great resistance 
from the power structure. No longer will Chicanos^ in New Mexico grow 
up feeling like second-class cili/eil^ No longer will, they feel misunder- 
stood or scorned. It? tfie old days they received the worst kind of schooling. 
They were made to feel . . . ihcy have nothing worthwhile to say or con^i 
triburc The Anglo teacli^rs, tJ^^^Atiglo-run school system looked down on 
Qiicanos. We w^erc given no credit for our own values, for our culture 

* t*'^ui t \\?hiH'gut, Jr. "AftciHortJ,^' Iii; Vrte *To Be .^^u' atui Afr. Cx>ua'jvcd 
by MitrUt Ihomas, dt-veloptx! aiuj alited !)y Carole Haut, ft al. New York; Mt<;niw 
Hiil. 1974. p, 159. • ■ , . 
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--and tradiiions. And the conten^pt sIi6wed/oa the people; they felt 
, aiiiarfed,. inferibn T^^ never learned speak tnglish the way the 
teachers did. They jttever learnad to exfx-eiis themselves in sdioql ahd they 
drop{>e4 out soon, Ipsually well before high school was over. We hope, to 
diange that". We can't do anything about what has already- hap|>ened. The ^ 
old |5cople''ar Ahe^^ay they are— it is too late for them to change. But it 
will be-different for the young. They will have pride in% themselves. an4 
they will not only , think w^ll of themselves. buL speak well. They won't 
have memories of Anglo teachers laughing at tli^Mr Spanisli, or puni&liihg' 
them for using it. They will speak Spanish witii joy.''-^ !: - 



. Paulo 4 

. ' • , ' • .. . ^ 

Six years ago I was hircxi by this university to develop a muhic'ukur^l 
program. The univ.ersity indicated that I needed to publish, do research, 
and become involvetl with the community to be promoted. But, whcji the 
university promotion and tenure committee reviewed my case for jliromor 
tion/ I was informed that I, had become too involved with tfie Latino 
community iit the exf>ense of scholarly productivity. There is no way that 
I ctHiId have done the job that they wanted me to do witli^i^ut becoming 
deeply involved with the latino community. Any Latino could tell you 
that. But there are no Latinos on the un^vei^ity review conimittec. I he 
university makes impossible, demands on us latinos, 'On the- surface, it, 
looks as if they are givir% us a lx)na fide )>rofessional opportunity/ In 
tealily it's all a fraud. ' ' " ' ^ 



Counterpoint 

Universities are faced whh aMwin dilennna^ On the one hand tliey 
are Jatenipting to meet Uie moral and legislative demands for affirmative 
• action by hiring more minorities and women. On tlie other hand, they 
face bucigeting restrictions that force cutbacks in lacuUy and i^ihiKit the 
awarding of- tenure and promotion. Minority, candidates 'especially feel 
the pressure! Because of their limited numbefs ami high viiJibility they 
are facetl with. demands for tlieir services beyond normal fatuUy rcijuire- 
meru^ While the conununity service is needed and; appreciated, it does 
not duequatcly serve to Ucfme.an outstanding facult)>^iember. In this day 
and age, outstanding faculty members arc; the only kind universities caia 
,promote. 



*RolHTt Coic*. Th(* Olh Onr^ of Xrw Ufxico. AlbucjUf rquc: University of New 
Mexico Press, 197S. pp, 4. . 
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Investment in Learftmg ^ 



infiueiuc on thp quality/oi family 
lite. Clullegc-Cifiicateil ianiilics teuc) 



According to a stVuIy carried out 
by Howard' R. Bowen, u college 
i?ducation wiil yield a return on 
one* investment at least three tin>es 
tiie original cost. Beyoncl s|H:cific 
cost l)enelits, Dr. ik)vven^lound that 
a college \xhuation has a pt>sitive 
thp < 
eauca 

to have fewer children, their child- 
^i^^raring *pr:K:tices are more elabo- 

rate, and rtheir offspring arc gcner- 
;ally higlier tiian average aclnevers 
, who stay in school longer. It. was 

also found that the l^aditional\lif- 
^ferences. between the sexes with rc- 

gartl^ to - interests, attitudes, and 
'befjavior [);^tern.s are narrowed 

consiilerably by - iucreascil- educa-, 

ti'on. 



In Addition, BtHven found tliat a 
coUege educatioi^ji^ms to improve 
consumer prl^ctices with cx)llege 
gracH^'ites gt^tHng liigher, returns 
froiH their injcomes than do other 
pe()j)le, 1 huy are more lilu«Jy to 
read and les'sHikely to watch tele- 
vision. I hey 'iu^ iilsG more' likely to 
attend adult education courses -and 
cultural events. As a group. College 
gl'aduatcs are more active in coni- 
nuuuty afhiirs and dispfay great^^' 
propensity to vote. As Bowmen notes, 
"The noti-monctary 'benefits— per- 
sonal development and lite enrich- 
ment, tl^e^ advancement of know^ 
edge and {he ;^rts ajJilv^ satisfaction 
—are fa^^greater than the monetary 
elfects."-^ / ^ . ^ 




*'A Volkswagen is not a chesper^ lighter Cadillac; it 
a different car designed for different purposes. Simi- 
lariy, ojUege for the masses is not a low-standard version of college for 
the elite; it is a different kind of education with high standards true to 
its own purpose/'-* 

Musings of a High School Teacher 

"VV'fjy don't they say it like it is? Unemployment iimong the yoiuig is 
,;jky-high' Unemployment has. readied 40 percent aniong black Urbaif^ 
yonth and that is an official Labo|' De[)artnieut statistic! And who is the 
hist ti) be hianied for all this? l eachers and schools arc .always accused of 
not j)re[>aring yc\inig for the real world. And now we are told tiiat 
vocational cxlucation is our joij; as if we coukl creatiQ jobs tfiat arc non- 
ex-jstent. • , 

; , . 

ofj .1 ri'jMiit l)y P*itn(ia NfcCurnmck. VV\, In: Lo$ Angt^h"^ Times, January 
/f \l97H. Part U>A. |>. (V 

Patritia'Cum, "Nt'w Foini> for New Fuyctions/* In: Dyckman W, Vcrmilyf, edi- 
tor, lifcloug lr<^rners-A Nhv Clientele jar lli^hfr Education. San Franci.sto: Josscy- 
ik>sJi !nc'. Fu?)Iishrrs. H)7*l, pp, 87-88. • 
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/*Of course, there are unskrlleii jobs that sometimes remiin unfilled. 
But the |x>huci*ins are surely not asKing us to improve vUrutionJtfpr^para- 
.tiun so that high school graduates can take unskilled jobs. ^1iey Inow 
that more education means liigher v|Kational cx|)ectations. Why sRouId 
a kid with a high school diploma take a job sweeping flcK)rs? No^iatter. 
how well we may prepare the young, wc can not oiixiuc^ one n^i job, 
unless it's the job of fxMng a vocational etiucation teacher, iVKat bothers' 
me is tliis: When the public Mcali/es that career education ]>pgrams have 
^t ix\sulted in^more jobs for the young, will we be blamed etn m5re?" 



Committer Reflections on Pluralism 

key concern of cuntenifx^^ary social observers is Jiow American 
educational in^stitutiouK-^an encourage ethnic and racial plurality wbile 
maintahnng a unifying national ethos, l^his urgent dilemma, .the claslx 
J)/tweei1 assimilation and pluriUisiu, intensified by the rapidly changing 
^tlmic ]>atterns in American sclnK^ls, can be confronted through a com 
mitment Co a fluid conception e)f culture that is responsive to social, eco- 
nomic. {K)Iitical, and iuUinal contexts, \ • 

When Ujoking beyond their own cultiue. ediiaitors tend to view cul- 
ture as something ot 'a straight jacket, an all-encompassing yet vague 
''force" that "causes" particul^^- types ol behavior in particular groups.^ 
4 lie rcdehJution of culture pru|x)sed here is 6uv of an adjustable frame-' 
wotk. very res[H)nsive to . social and econoiiMC tpnditions. out of which 
aspects of behavior .d>veIop. h) this sense, human interaction t*<n be per- 
ceived as (x)ntinuai and active ^'onstruction and reconstruction of patterns. 
Tljis means that each imirviciual in evcrytlay life is recreating. mcKlifying, 
i5f interpi-etingillis or her own cultural bafkground/ -rhe important fea- 
,ture of this ap[>roach is it?f lecognition of the dynamic and muhidimcn* 
sibnal Vila patterns within any cultural grou|), / 

Ifow d(H\s this j'KM-.^)ective of culfure as d/namic, creative and re^|X)n- 
sive help resolve the issue (*f uni^^ versus diversity? It suggests that cul- 
iural diversity does not necessarily result in complete divergence of inter- 
-ests. \faintenan(e of any ethnic itientity within tliy is not a resuh of 
adherence to Tigid cultural laws and territoriaKboundaries but occiirs 
within the (ontcKf of sociab economic, and cuhmal conditignj at 'the 
national. level, 'riierefore.* tlie institutionali/iftion ot pluralism will not ^ 
prcHluce static lx)undaries betweetr sej)arate sets of monolithic cultural 
forces. Rather, we may see a sociixnoiogical balance of groii|:»s with vary- 
ing ethnic idetuities but similar behavior-developing processes— <!ach 
"group being interested in the survival of the whole,-*^ 

■ Bj^ti on an-atficlr by Caiios J. Ovando. *\VhtK)i Implications of the Peaceful 
Latino hnasion " iihi Ih-iin Kappan 59(10) 'I'^O 31; Uect mhcr 1977. 
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Ail Over the World .. . , 

over the develoi^ed worldf school, 
ciuldren lett their home^» this monv., 'Most just put up witli jt and 
ing and went to school All over the -ilong fur the "iiohdays. Some'lucky 
undeveloped world, parents were ones enjoy .schc^ at least until the 
wishing their cliildrentould do so. age wlicn the jJiadowof public^ ex- 
"All over tke develojKxl worl^, amihations fails over tlieir Hves, Yet^ 
millions of cliildren are accepting, all over the undeveloped world, 
school as an unavoidable bore, or ^angry or wistful teenagers see 
actively hating it, Sonie w^p, some ..schooling as the means, to, a goo^ 
play truant, some produce psycho- life — a means withheld from most 
somatic symptoms to avoid going"rt>^-vp£ them/'H^ 




Teenager: Nuts! is this another guilt trip? I l/fce 
school in general, but am \ supposed to be completely 
devoted to, school and never criticize anything? Most of the kidsH know 
feel toward school the way their parents feel about work-*good day^, 
bad dax^, ^some teachers better or m>rse' than others, lt*s not all good, 
but it's not all bad,* either. Am 1 supposed to feel guilty because school 
is available to me, but not to kids in sOJne other parts of the world? 



A Commentai7 on^ Curriculum Voids and Institutional Violence 

. ...-^ Z ' ' ' ^ \ ' ^ ' 

"All over the World" is an indictment again^ the institutionalization 
of learning as it exists in botli the develdj>9cl and imdeMevcloped worlds. 
As such, the issues of what kind of education and for whom emerge as 
pressing realities to be confronted by atopic aspiring toward the Realiza- 
tion oC an improved quality of life. In totiay's industrialized world; insti- 
tutionalized education no longer s€;enls able to asiiist individuais in devel- 
oping an improved <|uaHty of life. Instead, the curriculum has remainfed 
unchanged and in light ^ of rapid social change becomes* progressively 
irrelevant, \^ a result, the violence tducatiun does to people is primarily 
a violence of pmission. 

Wliat is not learned \i\ scJiool (tiiough it is the place where it could 
*be learned) has left a frightening void in the skills necessary to deal effec- 
tively in a complex technological society. Indeed, the ^kjlls omitted have 
exacerbated people's helplessness in even the most basic activities of sur- 
vival—activities that were once commonplace. » * 

what is nioret the industrialiaied tt-orldl^ curriculum has be^ em- 

'••Rosemary Haughton. "Dcidiooling and Education." ComrnQHweal 26:367; Janu- 

■ 9 9 ,. 
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braced by developing cyin^tfies irresi{>cctive gf* its irrelevance to their 
needs/ One result ui burdening the young these countjues' with the 
study of the ciudcula oi the affluent societies is the production bi an over- 
* .abundance, of technocrats ready to build an industrial state while the 
Cquntry's ability to feed and clothe its. {H>puIation retnains primitive. This 
is institutional violence iH its most insidious form. In order to feel a part, 
of the affluent world; the |)eople themseh'cs demand the very curricula 
that cgntinues.theiroppres*>ion. 

Com|X)unding the parucbx of the unetjual distribution and irrational 
imtilutionaH/^uion of learning op|X)rtunities'are the political, social, and 
ecyuomic inibahnces which. characterize this ix>vcrty-saturattxl world. A 
STfUf qua mm to the fulfillnieiit of humankind's learning needs is an en- 
vironment devokl of "structural violvnce^'^i.c., -a learning 'nucteus that 
provides for^he needs as well as the aspirations of all hiembcrs of society 
throujjh c^jual access to relevant .opportunities ajul materials. 




Schools are for getting 
for getting grades, 
for getting by-. , , 
for getting jobs ..." 
for getting in- . . ,^ 
for getting out of . . 
forgetting. . -kids. 



/ ' . Rko: Justice 



The halls oi Public School 119 were alive %vith sounds of young 
voices telegraphing the message oi a drug bust. A bank of lockers on the 
second floor of the wc^ wing appeared to be the target this time. Rico 
caught the word from Benny just as lie came out of math class, I'hc call 
for all students to stand by lockets 2\V2{)-2W60 crackled over khe interim 
as Benny turntxi tiie corner and headed upstairs to watch. Rico took his 
time. He wasn't tbrea.tenetf. Ho wanted to catch sight of Barb and signal 
her to come and %yntcfi. He was clean and it would provide a chanctj to 

, ♦ score a few jx^ints ilxc expense of the fii/z. 

Barb joined hini as he waitcxi at the foot of the stairs. **WaiK to see 

V a good ^low?" hp sjiid as siie hooked her hand in his arm, "The 'l/rince' is 
"goin^ through lock^^rfagain. I can really give him a hard time. Remember 
Ust time when Miliji^Levin pretended not to want him to look in a bag 
in his locker and a^jl fie had in it was a moldy peanut butter sandwich? 
Well, this time Tve been paving a plastic bag of maple leaves I collected 

^ for biology class. HtM think he*s found a real killing." , - 

/ ■■ ' ; : . ■ ^ 

erIc • loo 



V 1 lie 'Trince" and tlie fiuz were ;ilready standing impatiently by num* 
bei; .2W2Q/ •'0|k^^ said. He didn't exactly comr^iand, 

but thcfjjfyifzs no miiisihg'his intent. Angelo complied, stmiing broadly to 
his^ 'asscmbleti public arranged ii* dust^4$ at i^ither end of the linis of 
•locker^/ V^- •; " . ■ * 

Rkb watched, ons a ftei: an they came nearer to 2W49. ThV 

ritual h$iid to be played out at each v>|'>enin^. H(; knew the rules. Locks 
locked imtii yyu were '^requested*' to open tJiein, Once unlocked, step 
back and permit. the patrolman' to check your things. He didn't think it 
was fair. He had nevxT been into drugs. He diJn't have anything to hide, 
but his locker wa^ the only place at school d^r home wliere he could stash 
his own things. 

He twirled the dial left, right, baci again: The "Prince" step|xxUfor- 
ward to fulfill his ji^ole in*the continuing charade. Forcefully ^x^Jiing the 
door of tiie locker, he exposed a clutter and disorder of -typicaP teenage 
miscojlany. '^What's this, Martinez?" he ask'ed, picking up the plastic bag. 
"Just sonic leaves, Sir," ''Leaves?" Mr. Reynolds asked incredulously.*^ 
"Only scfme maple leaves/' Rico said, trying to add a hint of fear to 
his voice. 

"Only^jnaple leaves? We'll see." With tliat he o|x^ned the bag and 
took a deep sniff, • 

Rico's uionTelu had arrived. "Look, they've replace^ the police dcjgs/' 
he Ijiughcd just loud enough for those asseml)lcd to hear, ' • 

Nfr, Reynolds began to pick tluough Rico's other treasures more care- 
fully. His hand came up with a {learhhandlcd knife. It was the only thing 
Rico had ever won . , , recc^nition for being tlic best canipifr at the YMCA 
sununer camp live years ago, "Don't you know it's illegal to have weapons 
on school property?" Reynolds barked. "Re|X)rt to the office at on^el" 

"I can't make a joke and do it right," Rico sighed, ear^redderi- 
ing at the sound of snickers from the group standing at the end^of the hall. 

Bakke^Case Turmoil 

After faihng to win a satisfactory \ tified'as "reverse discriminatiDn^'— 
decision on his apphcarion for ad- ^fh^oritisni of minorities at the 
mission to 13 medical schools, Allan exp^\se of the white majority. 
Bakke won a favorable decisi^^i Whether justica has been done to 



ca na 

from the Supreme Court of Cali- Bakke or to^mirtorities is a point in 

\ 



fornia. The legal merits of tlie case question. 

were at ccpied as the basis /fpr a{)- A host of arguments and "issues 

peal by the United States Supreme have been raised, 
Court/ At issue was a featu/c idcn- , ^ 
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1. Is the Court's substituted judg- 
ment fairer than the admission 
committee's? f ^ ^ 

2. Is the Court to deteniiine hit- 
ncsjs or justice? 

S. Does the adniisjiion ot an addi- 
« - 

tional white to medical scliooi at 
Davis benefit society more than an 
additional mino^rny? 

4. Do the scores used to establish 
an academic rating have any Reli- 
ability in terms of probable soiccess 
in practice? r I 

5. What is the relationship of 
state residency to selection stand- 
ards?, 

a Will Bakke at age 3S contrib- 
ute to society as much as a minor- 
ity candidate of 23? 

7. Are the rating!^ and decisions 
of a single uiuversjty to be judged 
deficient when similar results were 
aclueveil at 12 other institutions, 
se%'eral with very few minority stii- 
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dents-^ne (South Dakota) with 
none? 

0 

The arguments can and will go 
on. 1 li^:y were not.xesolved by the 
Court's decision. / 

What has been the \nmediate 
outcome? Officials of t]^ Black 
Aniericarf L^w^ !irtulents Associatioii 
}X)int out that/educationaU^oppor- 
tunitres are alre^udy decreasing for 
minority student^n tli^ face of in^ 
stitutional uncertainty. **The Uni- 
versity of California already has 
cancelled one scfiolarship progiam 
for jninorities/' according to Tallea 
Ciof^len, vice president of ALSA. 
Alfred Fitt, Washington, D.C, law- 
yer has noted tiiat **for judges to 
order his (Biikke's) admission now 
would not'm\ean the righting of a 
wrong; rather it would be no more 
than to declaie him the winner of a 
retroactive lottery conducted for 
his private benefit. 



Grandma Goes to School 

Granted, she was in her 70's and looked every bit her age. Heiwhite 
hair was rolled up into a tight scroll arouml the back of her head. Her 
habds were coarse and wrinkled and had obviously known hard labor. But 
she walkcxi struigfu and her eyes wisre as clear a blue as if she were 17. 
Ahogether, slie icK)ked like a determined old lady, which was what she 
was when she eiueieii tlie school's main office* wanting to enroll in a nigl'it 
course on human biology. She hungered — I am not^exaggerating— to know 
the world around her, about herself: and now that s4h(K)ls were beginning 
io offer more and more night classes for adults, she ^w her chance. 

I was with her, but she sent me to sit on a bench at the front of the 
office. As she walked over to what was obviously the reception desk, the 
lady behind tiie desk seemed to steel herseU for what was apparently 
going to bran ordeal for her. I wondered if my gii^idmother had gotten 

•Alfred B. Yltt. "In .S<-auh of ii Jua 6uCtnme/' Charigr 9: 22-25; OctolR^r 1977. 
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the same impression and i£ tl^e-lady had many people like my grandma 
coming to her desk. Whatever my grandma said, the lady responded / 
crbpiy with a long application and ^q^^io^about high school attend- 
ance. No, grandma had never attended high school. Yes, she could read 
and wi'ite some, but wouldn't tiier^be a teacher to talk to the class? In 
any case, some sort of placement exam would have to be taken before s^ie 
could take the clasii tor credit. Yes, the placement exam would be neces- 
sary even if she did not want the credit. She could take it right away. Just 
walk next door. 

My grandmotlier came over to the bench, her head slaking slightly 
as if she had come to reahze that enrolling was going to be a problem all 
by itself. Still, she was determined and we sat for a long timc^ trying to 
fill out the appIi5;a^tion. She was not sure of the exact date of her birtli, 
but she took tlie day slie received her citi^gcnship and a year that approxi- 
mated her apparent age. She had no plans and could not put down a 
purpose otlicr than that she wanted to knom Would Jack of specific j)ur- 
pose keep iier out of the clas5? # , ^ 

With the application completed, we went to the next room where I 
sat on another bench al£>ng another front wall. I cannot describe my ,^»1- 
ings well fur I was botii proud'^nd ashamed af grandma— ptoud that she 
had the will to persist and ashamed that she obviously did not fit in. As 
she sat in the iuud w^ooilen seat with its little desk surface, she looked even 
more fhc EurojKfan pe;isant than she ordinarily did. All tlirough the exam, 
she just went on shaking her head. Finally, she stood up, folded the exam 
carefully in half so that it would fit into hi^r purse ^nd walked over to me 
as straiglu as 1 ever remember her walking, her head held very high and 
said, "CA)nie/' We never discus^sed the exam. She never took an evening 
course. , 

. ■ • " V . , . 

• . ■ ■ }. 

A Commentary on Fducation: Two Levels of Crisis 
_ , ^ ^ . ^_ 

Kducation is in ciivsis. Little can be sUid today any more prosaic than 
this. It is important to fecogni/e, however, Chat the very prosaicism of a 
staLenieut may interfere witii our fully understanding the nature of the 
situation to which the statement, makes referenteAV'e have a kaleidoscope 



of soc ietal crises hefore us. In one sense, p^ 
other among many crimes afflicting our time 
their parents are dissatisfied, administratory 

seem to do little to alleviate the nudtiplyi;>^ <:ompIaints. What tlie reason-! 
able interaction of people with people should be is up for grabs. This 
part of the internal crisis. Schooling i^ a functioning institution caught in 



iblic education is simply an»- 
». Tlie /students are alienatt*d, 
fc^l futile for all their efforts/ 
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problems not too diifeient from iliose that can be obsex ved throughout 
society. 

There is, however, a kind oC crisb that is unique to public education. 
PubHc education cannot ignore all the other crises afJeccing society. It 
must Jake cognizance of the surrounding social ferment and somehow 
become a broker of **iniights" for its students. 

But how can the schools be brokers when the very questio^hs for con- 
sideration create a constant flow of crises? Should out-of-wcxllcx k relation- 
ships be Explored as part of the social studies program? Should the value 
questiom involved "in abortion and birtE'control be examined? Regardless 
of whit the schools do, tliey will he }x;rceived as r^t doing what they 
oujT[j/to do. Some will say they are usurping others' prerogatives while 
othe^^i will res[>ond that they are ignoring learnings central to our personal 
and Mxietal aims. ' ' 

To avoid the problems and only deal with skills that miglu be rele- 
vant in confronting all our other problems* will not extricate the schools 
from their "crisis of brokerage/' If the-skills are too specific, too voca-' 
^ionally oriented, t>hso]es<ence will be the s|>ectre of crisis; if, instead, more" 
generic processes are opted for, such as the development- of critical think- 
ing, tliQn the detachment of schooling fiom daily reality becomes the core 
of crisis. The very need to deal with a society in crises is a crisis. 

Education cannot ignore its times. It must confront a broad spectrum 
But what does'this mean? How shall it be clone? What shall 
-the^iature «f brokerage be? What are we willing <to\ilow? What are we 
d(;manding? What do we want from our schools? Wliat is possible? 

Alternative Schools Multiply and Go Public 

Alternative schools have little In^ *cniy which harks back to studies 
connnpn with each other except' thought vital hy Benjamin Frank- 
that they ho{>e to oilex^youngsters Hn. (irading is very strict and the 
something diilerent ^rom the tradir academy is really considered suit- 
tional puhlic scIkk^I prugra^i. Their able for college-hound students, 
numbers have increased so rapidly Another alternative lias youngsters 
that (he pu!)lix stliouls ^can no taking pass lail courses in such sub- 
longer igiK)re them. Indeed, ^)ublic jccts as guitar, golf, and creative 
sclu)ol i^ystenvs have l>egvm to de^ expression. Leaders of ihe alterna- 
velop alternative scIukjIs of their tive schcx)l| ^ovement havt ex- 
own. 'Some systems, sjach as Indi- pressed concern that the movement 
ana{K>Iis. have.adoptetl some aspects is being misused by the public sec- 
ot the alternative- ((Hicept a^i, the tor as a means for l^eeping potential 
premise for an optional program dro|K>iits in school while soiling out 
for all scluKds. ^ those who woidd go on in higher 

Among alternatives being offered * education and placing them in 

ny {nrblic institutions is the acad- "elitist" ty|>e progi^ams. 
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Eidon, Missouri Bans Dictionary 

The Anvrican ' Heritage . Die- 6-0 against the dictionaiy because 

tiouary of English has iften banned it cdntaim obscene words. The 

from use in the schools of Eldon, jichool board actec^on a complaint 

Missouri. TJie school Uxard voted filed by a parent. 



U.S. Commissioner 
"More Variety'^ 

The U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation was recently quoted as say- 
ing. 'T'here is an urgent need for * 
more variety in our approaches to 
the upj>€r grades. I'he school is the 
only institutio^i in America where 
ive take the entire jxipulation and 
assume that everyone will perform 
in the same way for an extended 
period of time" He went on to sug- 
gest that network of basic skills 



of Education Urges 
in High Schools 

centers around the country that 
would bring together school and 
cdllege people to look specifically 
at approaches thkt work*' would be 
of great benefit to public education. 
•He expects federal funds to be 
shifted toward inc-reased support 
for equipping teachers who are al- 
ready in the field to deal with new 
educational situa^tions,^^ 



Campuses Quiet Again, Gift Giving Increases 

Gift gi.ving to Mireiican univer- higher educatjoQ. Nevertheless, pri- 

sities and colleges is ►again on the vale contributor^ are giving in rec- 

rise, I he total sums received by ord numbers, arKi^the general feel- 

thesc institutions is actually dow^n ing seems to be nationwide relief 

since the federal government has that the riots of the 60'$ and early 

decreased its contributions for 70's have significantly abated. 

A Query > 

What arc the problems of the traditional schools? What can we do 
about them? Is it legitimate to ex[>ect the >chools, or any institution, to 
handle the immense array Df personal and social expectations and prob- 
lems that we see all around us? How do we break through? 

Eunice attd Camille 

f Some educators see alternative public schools as just orie more way 

to track students along racial, ertmic, and class lines. According to their 

views altei natives perpetuate the socioeconomic inequities already present' 

♦ 

*» The i\ew York Times. June 20, 1977. 
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in our society. Others sec alternatives as socially and ethnically democ- 
ratizing institutions which allow parents and students to choose volun- 
tarily an integrated school witli a curricular emphasis suitable to their 
beliefs or needi^ In ^truth the picture is a contused one. I he purposes 
^ and motivations of alternative school i»jx)nsors and o£ the individuals ^ 
that attend them represent a c'^mplex and -broad range of possibilities. 
The e'i^I^riences of the foHowlhg twp students In alternative "school $et4 
lings provide examples of the diversity. 

^ » Eunice, a IS-year-old Latina sophomore at a magnet' high school in , 
Chicago, was aAimitted the alternative public* school on the basis 
of her high achievement scores on standardised tests. Despite a dilfecult 
vone>hour trip to school by public transjx>rtation, Eunice feels good about* 
the opportunity to attend this academically oriented school comprising 
40 percent white, 40 {xrrcent black and 20 percent Latino, Asian-An^ni-, 
can, and Native American students. Asked how she fe^ls abo\it the rigor 
of the school's curriculum, she notes that because studenii are selected 
on the basis of academic ability, learning essentially is seen a_s something 
one does without too piuch trouble. Moreover, if^a student needs aca- 
detnic assistance;, tutors^ from nearby universities are readily available. 

Though the recently constructed scljool enrolls approximaiely 1,500 * 
students, she claims that such j!>roblems as graffiti, broken windows, gangs, ' 
riots and absenteeism do not exist. She is quick to credit the supposedly 
high levej of intelligi?iTce of the student body for the 'llfesence of such 
deviant l>ehavior. "VVc arc basically all the same/' she explains. While 
the student body reflects a diversified ethnic/racial riiix, die students get 
along well, by Eunice's account, attributes this Ijarniotiy to her belief 
that intelligent and well-informed people are more likely to get along 
with othiii- races and ethnk groups. 

One gets from Eunice the feeling that everybody in the school is a 
winner. Because counselor, a^dministrators, and jeadiePs want the stu- 
denls to go' to college, there is constant testing to determine academic 
weaknessos and strengths in order to match the instructional process to 
tlie iiidividuais. According to Eunice, the staff is alway.^ telling the stu- 
dents that because of tiie availability of grants and scholarships, financial 
problems should not keep able students from going to college. Eunice i$ 
less certain alH)ut her plans than the counselors seem to be. **RigIU now 
I'm not thinking too much alx)ut college. Aft^r I graduate I know I 
don't want to work ia a factory or anything like that. Vil probably try" 
to get a job in an office^. You know, soine people are saying college doesn't 
really help, you that much anymore because you can't find a |ob aftemard 
an^ay." ^ 

Like Eunice, Camille is 15 years old and enrolled in a public alter- 
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native school, but tlierc most siniilarities stop. Oamille is froxn an Ajneri: 
, can missionary faiD^y and spent most of her ciiildhood in Soutiieast Asia. 
J She is now living in a midwestern uuiversity town where her parents Are 
studying folklore and linguistics. After a few weeks at tlie conventional 
high school, Camille asked to fee transferred to the coliniiunity's alterna- 
tive high\t:hooi because she felt vei-y out of place in the student culture 
o£ the conventional school She felt it would take lier too long to meet 
traditional graduation requirements. After a few months at tlie'^erna- 
<tive school, these are her observations: "If you think this pla'ce looks bad, 
you should have seen the buildh<g-we were in af the beginning oPthe 
year. It was an old abandoned school out in the country wi^li evci7kjiiilg 
falling apart. They say, the building we're, in now has been condemned, 
but at least we're in town and there are separate rooms for classes. 

"The kicis who come here — when they do come — are all kinds. Mostly 
they couldn't get alon^ at the regular high school. They got expelled or 
k)mething, so the^'' wound up here. I think the \ids are O.K., biit some 
are pretty rough, too. At least they knpw what's going on in the world* 
One girl I know ran away from home when $he was IS and was on her 
own in Phoenix for four months before they sent her back. When she 
came back she couldn't get along, witii llie teachers at the regular higH 
^ school, so they sent her here. * ' 

"The teacliers are really nice here, easygoing. And it's nice to have 
such sm^Jl classes, too. In a way it's like a big family. 

"Most of the kids, eitiier they're too youhg to drop dut, or their par- 
ents won't let them drop out, -so that's why they're here. Me, I just want 
to huviy up and finish the tetiuirements for graduation so 1 can start 
college. J want to studyueligion, and I can get a scholarship from a Bible 
college in "l exas where nay uncle teaches, I'm the only one in the school 
who wants to go to college. 

Institutional Credibility 

Americans still believe in schools, there are mumblings and rumblings 

Multinational corporations, agri- about the school's inability to edu- 

business, the church, the Pentagon, cate children adequately. The 1977 

legisJa\ive bodies tlie CIA, univer- Galkip Poll indicates Americans 

sities— all have been under siege by still believe ili the ability of the edj 

a public that in this decade has felt ucational system to transmit the 

betrayed first by. fRe Vietnam war necessary skil^for a complex tccii- 

and then by Watergate. During this nological nation as well-as to imbue 

time, schools hav^e by no means es- children' with th^ appropriate 

capcd criticism. Across the country values for a democratic society.^^ 

* The Gallup Opinion index. Report Number HO. March 1977. p. 24. 

*. 
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A Query 



How can we talk of imiiiutional cretiibility when cver>'where" the 
failures, of iichoois aie I^ing w>id to the public by educational rauckrakers' 
who seem able to cell us only .what's wrong, not what we caa do. How 
can Americans still believe in ut>? ' ' . 



Taxpayer Revolt 



schools throughdiut the U.S, are 
faced ,^vith a taxpayer's revoft. 
Numerous times in the past five 
years voters" in Ohio have turned 
down tax increases for support of 
wrhocls. Schools have been closed 
for weeks at a time. Cleveland has 
joined Youngstown and I'oledo' as 
centers of fiscal and edu^tional 
crisis. Bill^ go unpaid and niulti- 
miHion-dollar payrolls are not met 
as local banks refuse to extend ad- 
ditional credit to the beleaguered 



. lx)ai\ls. Had tl>e Cleveland' bond 
issue passed, the total tax on a 
$25,000 home in Cleveland in 1978- 
would have been about $400, nqt a 
large exf>ense ^or a child's educa- 
tion if one; thinks in term^ of pur-^ 
cliasing services for six hours a day 
for 36 weeks a year. 

The Ohio superirrtendent of 
lie instruction indicated that Cleve- 
land is only one of ISO school sys- 
tenis in the state that can eSpect 
financjial trouble. 



News reporter: The taxpayers are revoK^g! 
Educator: I couldn't agree more. 




Taxpayer Revolt Indeed! Frecioaders-that's what 
we are. We ar^ a nation of freeloaders. We want good 
roads, good schools, good services, but we don't want to pay for them. 



• r Thoughts of an Inner City School Principal 

'Ais lunch program is getting to be quite a headache. It's a compli- 
cated process just to get ever^-body fed when it rains; I think it's rained 
•• every day this week;-My noon staff as .about ready to go crazy. Then a 
y-^other came in yesterday demanding ig know why 80 percent of the 
children here get free lunches while, she has ro pay for he^ daughter's. 
According to her, most of those with free lundies have parents who are 
in a position to pay for the meals the same ai she does. All,! coulS tell 
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her was tjiat finclu^ cut the ipecific^arhpgs of^'li famiiy xs not my jeb. 
•My-t;j^^sk^ simply to ^dniihisitel the pK)grankon the b^xs of Uie, inforrna- ' 
tion 1 receive oH^thcs appiicatioiis. ^ A * • - » * 

itnd ttov there uu: tiv^ cfiildren who are^p|X)&cd Co pay whq, W$ien 
.jluii£:htime*aVrivas, claim thcyjvc lo^% t\^is:^bn^\AV^^ feel that.>y haye^ 
* ttr give (lieni lopiething to isait so^thcy woi?t ^o. iKnigry, Yet. after s<Jiool 
.'these ai« thf >aine children who can'C wait to get to'^rs. Goiuales' candy 
flare acro^i tjie street. Wliat am JL suppxDsed^ to do? Curicntly 'there's a 
rumor that oi^oC tjie high schooB in pur chstrici is paying '^the Jtudents 
.45^ a dliy jusfTo show up. Til have to check tliat one ofit.'. . . * ^ < * 
Years ago, when .1 first became interested in leaviri^ tlie cIa5Sux)^n 
' and uroving4nto adminisCiation, I l^ad no idea -liow much the strycture 
of our schools wt>ukUhaiiji;e. l^^yoiW's saW it a million tihies before, but 
tfie ^pii|>erw()rk is absohitely unbelievable, tl;^i;s to oui; government, I 
can hbnest.ly say I believe things were\Uiuch, simpler. befcj^c* — <lecisions 
,were more "cut and dried" then. Oh, I'm proud of*all the-new things I've 
, brought in for this scliooi— th« iederal dolfeirs, the state programs, the 
bilingual coqijxDnent. the artist^in-residcna.;j;<)ncept — but all these things 
have brouj^u more difficulties for me as well. There arc so many string's 
attached to Uij^e I. I'ide VU, Early Childho^nl and alfUii others? Right 
ncfw my entire start h in a ti//y getting ready'for the Title IV-C evalua- 
tion, And tht'n, there are the "democratic governance" giiidelincs, the 
re<|uirement.<y that tfie pirteftls^bc involved in budgetary and currlcylar^ 
decisions/Thc idea is a beautiful one, I'm uot^i^enying that, tiui in reality, 
there are a few parents on the Advisory Counclrat this school who kinc^ 
of "manipulated thiitgs. They don't rcall% ix?prcsent the community as 
a whole; instead they form au elite group to push' their own- special 
preferences. 

Adtled to that we've go,t a problem now with our biliingual program. 
My professional sc;ifl' ;is^a >vbole i$ connnit^ed to tlie ^oncc^t of^j^Uj^Hlistic 
education; we've workcHl hard to achieve what yve consick^; tcjJjtL/i good 
.language maintenance program. Now we ve got a stn>ng groirnu)! parents 
who are telling us Knghsh/Spanish hiUnguaf.programs are C),K, through 
the third gratie, but they wain the school to concentrate on Knglish from 
then on — they*!! take caie of Spanish maintenance at-home. Tiiey think 
that 1^ schools qiaintain ,Sj}anish instruction the cliiyrcn won't learn 
■ English well enougli to comppe With Anglos. Well, wiiat can wx* do? I 
can t tell the parents they're wrong, but then on the otiler hand i>iy staff 
isn't' about to give up a program tliey really believe in either. 

Another issue right now is back-tb-basits or^a well-rounded curricu- 
lum. I believe iilncii city children have as nuich right to the finer things 
of life as any othc^ child, and that's why I'vCvworked so hard to develop 

• • iO.9 . ■ 



a strong ai'ts program iu tliis school The ehildi-en loveJt; Pve sb«h 
gr^dcnknow^rWho don'l^waiit to miss^^^ngte d^of schoo^ so they can 
keep working on tlie 6Im their clasi^as making. Yet principals dt uei^h^ 
\oring sc^iools have criticized rue Itor stressing" the arts i^ecause Ihey think 
thfi parents arouncj herc> dot*' t really care about these H,Wrtgs- Well, it's 
.true^iat some of m.y j>arents-hkve said thtfy <vam our. scliool to eoHcen- 
t«tc on the basics' so tl^at their chiltlreii^d*i' get ahead "^in t*ie tire factory. 
Bu^as an,educator I don't feel tiiat I can let such fcxjh'ri^ destroy valid 
'^l^^gtaTai; I'o me, selfHexprcj«>iQa is the most basic need, hut P suppo&fe 
* P^«y soiivxine Vili come along ^tid tell^ine xh'at I'm "oppressing'; 
tli^se cfiildrcii by giving th<;m'creairve ex^Jcricncei^'instQ'ad orgiviug theni 
tiK- "meat and jxitahees'^ curricuhui^ which. some, say they heed ttf catch 
up wiih their white, middlc-ciass 'counterparty. 

. We used to think of etiucators a^T^etacheA pjofessionals.*'* bu^ today 
1 have to thuik in6re in terQis of being a community* politjcian. It's a .ver.y. 



very difficult role lo play. 



UJ6 MK:cixa .fHiriKi sokxil aimxr 



i,. ' , * 

> j»tr tt*^^*^^ T—j-rmm* fr^H Witt ir ihrdi^hcxit tiM 4»S 

I ttett in ^« f«r*in9 l.'f fur « 'bMO^y" fc^fof* r^trrli^ • . i . Ic 

i^* cftr JM)ri raMia ;^k«4 tfht l£ 
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Cdmmitcec Reflecuom on Rules • * - - 

Public education is belcaguered^by its own rules. Rule? for safety, 
for dress, for being on time, for grades, for absence)*, and so on till the 
raind tqnes out. JThe v^ery number of rules renders us nearly unable to 
Judge the quality and imij6rtaac€.9f the rulcii. The significant and the 
trivial receive Hkc treatment. -A teacher spends many hours weekly on tht 
lunch money accounts and a sl^lar amouric of time updating the grade 
sheet, TIic 1^11 rings*evrr>\ 50, minutes, and five "hard" sul^jects make a 
full load. Johnny receives a three d&y sus|:)ension for smoi;ing in the 
toilet and five days for fighting in the schoolyard. Tlie Civil War must 
be studied^ but if the Vietnam War is bypassed, that is all right. On and 
on till there is lurdly any sense to be made of an institution designed, 
. above all, to help ns make sense. ' . ' 



A Commctitary on Learning: Formal, Nonfoxinal, Informal 

! , In our society, we have often mistaken schooling for education and' 
education fo^ leaj^txilig.. Education, in contrast to learning, iS "an elaborate 
extension fo^ do and presumably enhance what he [humanitind] once did 
for himself quite naturaliy."^» Just as tlie wheel has become an extensicB 
of- our legs, education has Income an extefision. of learning. Extensions 
operate as intervention agents. Education intervenes and seeks to enhance 
the nataral learning process: Education is neither inherently good nor 
bad. It e^n eitiier assist and boost learning or hinder Sind. stifle it. Funda- 
mentally, education aiid cx|xjrience feed orj each other.-^ ^ 

Schooling is an exteusion of education, perhaps the most obvious one. 
sdiooling- is tJil? educational network's most formal branch/ Schooling 
and most fbi-mal education programs are intended to legitimize and 
certify learning in American scKriety. Teacliers and professors arc seeji as 
the processors, evaluators, packagers, and -distributors of a certified prod- 
uct, ^tiidents; schools ^nd /formal education are expected to serve a$ 
promoters of a learning process in kc*eping with, the national materialistic 
ethos, _ • 

'rhe public equates learrjing with a tangible payqff, often in the form 
of socioeconomic mobility. In the process, the notion that there is intrinsic 
merit in learning has been pus^ied aside: The bureaucracy of institu- 
tionali/ed education has, pcrli«|i)s reluctantly, embraced this materiiii{stic 
view of education aYid intorpotated it^th tlie very structure of scliooling. 

■Edward T. liall. Beyo^i Culture. New \'ork: Anchxir Pi«u/I>oublcday, '1976. 
p. 51. ♦ 

fj^hn l^wcy- Expaicnce and EductiSion, New York: Maeniillan PubUiJiing Co.. 
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'Eveh dio« witliin die bureaucracy ^ho wDuld wi&h to operate from other 
perceptions of learnuig are stymied by this rigid view. 

^ As practi<!ed. jjchooling is a ijoo r facilitator of learning. Its persisten? 
- view of learnin^r product interferes with significant learnings connected 
to ^iuch complex processes as inquiry and appreciation. What often p5^ 
for education is noise that injterrupts tl;e natural How of learning. Sdipol- 
ing too often fragments learning into subject areas, substitutes control 
for the natural desire to learn, coopts naturally active children for hours 
in assembly line classroom sU'uctures, and ignores 1xith ipdividu;|I and 
cultural diiferentes. Students are segregated according to age and mental 
^bility/riiere is no g^ila/^. ' 

The formal educational system often destroys opportunities for learn- 
ing ffom elders, from each other, and from the^new generation. Unfortu- 
nately, eiders past 65 are regarded Us historical monumVts with no* sig- 
nificance for the present: peer learning is tacitly discou Wed in formal 
learning situations; and credentials are often mistaken fot^valid skills. ^ 

Schooling in the United Stateij tends to fragmen/one's*life and to 
disa*isociate persons from their, actions and reflectiolis. Much is known, 
about the learning , process but little has been applied to education. 
•'American education assumes a brain that compartmentalizes atui local- 
• ii:es knowledge- as an S-R organ in which a single stimulus leads to a 
unifbim response, -'i^o The American education sysfem is not making use 
of brain rejj^farch findings, findings which shatter the S4l learning myth. 
Pribram, for example, maiii^ains that the brain is a holographic rather ' 
/ than ca<|^giung organ wliicJ} seeks to integrate/ rather than corapart- 
mentaUze infonnation.s^ Clearly, an individuars needs, "^ibilities, and 
experiences are involved in reacting to a stimulus. Necessarily, this means 
•:«hat individuals, institutions, cultures, and gr6ups* will vary in the type 
of intensity of response to a given stimulus. 

Fortunately? not all learning environments create this kind of sterility. 
Many nonformal learning opportunities are not connected to certification 
or tJie drive for tangible outcomes. There are nonformal education rtet- 
' works which support fresh perspectives of the leannng process. very 
informality found in settings of some day care centers, street academies, 
and o{>en innversities offers ways of getting around the obstacles that have 
"arisen in tlie public *iclKX)ls. In some instances, rioiifotmal education has 
generated new goais.^ pro<:esses, concepts, an^ strategies which subse- 
^ quently have iKrea^incorporatcii into formal education curricula 

In additidtu^ nbnfornial learning there are informal learning oppor- 
tunities'frequently overlooked in our society and by our schools. This 
type of learning occurs as a natural part qf pur lives: People walking, 
watching T.V., listening to the radio, reading billboards, obsci^iiig peo- 
ple, dialoguing with fafliily and friends provide opportunities to learn 

. ' •* Hall. op. dt,,%, 174, ^ ' ^ ^ . 

« Ibid., p. I7S. . • i ' 
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mfomully and o£tc» subcoii&ciouiily. The power o£ tlxc mformal karhing 
process lies iii the fact tliat unlike Uie formal karning network, it does 

^iipt ujie anxkty, {ear o£ Caiiuie, or tl^e i}ieVes$ity id cou^onn in acliieving 
iu goak Irijntoiiaai learning, jlic scjectloti o£ activities Iies*Witli the 
leainer. * ^ jfe * 

- Oil the od&ihand, in the formal, schooling |j4KK5ess mo^t students 
must undergo r^ulated and packaged experiences atS^ciflc times and 
pla^^s; there is an articulated effort to homogenize learnhig^expericnces, 

^The noiiformal karnii^g environments are in a sense in an iaterijaediate 
position between tlie fonoal >md informal and often exliibit Uie advan- 
tages of both while minimizing tlie disadvantageti, especially of the formal 
systcin. The question is how t9 get those advantages into tJxe bureaucratic 
structure of tiie American scliodls, / 




NEWS BULLETIN 

— , : : \ >^ — r- 

We interrupt this program for the following bulletin: Jake 
Jarrow, ll-year-old son of Mr. and IVtrs. Lawrence Jarrow has 
been missing since shortly after 3. p.m. today; Report cards 
were distributed at school and friends of Jake say he was very 
upset by his grades in English a'nd mathematics.' They think 
hrlriay have run away rather than show his parents the card 
. . . The Sheriff was notified at 7 p.m. this evening and a dis- 
trict-wid^ hunt Kas beennjndertaken. If you see ^ 5'1" blond, 
blue-eyed ll-year-old boy wearing a red shirt with ^i\e<Woh3is^ 
WATCH OUT across the front, blue jeans, and ;dirty white 
sneakers, please notify this station or the Sheriff's offtee. His 
parents \want him to know jijey do not care what his grades 
are. "Just come home, Jake," they said. 



Sign over entrance of P.S. 119: THROUGH THESE 
PORTALS ^'ASS OUR NATION'S MOST PRECIOUS RE- 



SOURCES, 
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Ckonmittee Refl^tiom on Insecuril^ ' < . 

Inner fears and lack of ^If^steem have been part of the* •human 
ex|3^nenc;e since the*beginning oi iiunian life. What is new is the stag- 
gpring rate of chatige^ atid \Jie concomitant overwiidming awareness of- 
|>ersonal impotence. Tiicre seems to be a general aura of fear emanating 
from thc^corc of humaff life throughout the wor^^d. In America thesie fears 
arc based on both >j)i!cific life-threatening conditions ^s well as Ynore 
su|)tle generalised anxieties-stemming from psychological uncertainty and 
loss of confidence in the self and in society. The physicaVthreats* of crime 
in the streets and^n the schools^ the continuous threat of economic dis- 
aster in Uic face of inflation, the fear of physical debilitation through 
accident or as a result of aging: all present quite real situations whicli 
intensify an individual's sense of aloneness and vulnerability. 

Less apparent are the forces which cause »psycIioIogical disability, 
such as the fear of "not. making it/' the fear of rejection and loss of status, 
the disintfcgratioii of inner belief in oneself, Ratlier than helping indi- 
viduals o\t?rcome these fears throagli strengthening their skills in 
problem solving, reflective drought, land ability to relate to others, the 
sdiool has often contributed teethe further deepening of fean^ Tlireat of 
' failure has been coiisisccntiy increased. In terms of school practices, it is 
not inaccurate to stale that competition is* a |>ervasive eleAient wiiich is 
encouraged to such an extent that in^rpersonal sknis are dimii^Iled and 
individual seltesteem is damaged. J ^ ' ^\ /^^m/'^^^'*^^^ 

Competition is institutipnalized in schooling >vi^h divisive effects. 
^Under many guises, it is promoted tlvfougliout the entire process of school- 
ing. Admittedly, <not al\ com{)et'ition is destructive; however, its usual" 
manifestation in classrooms too often results in isolation of 'individuals 
from one another and sets them against each other as adversaries, rrow 
$clf-intercst and the ciesire to be ''first'/ is apparent in schools from negoti- 
ations at the state and district level to tlie. classroom level \^here students 
and teachers engage in m^Tiad forms of competition. - 

Survival in the system depends upon Uie ability of one indiVidual-to 
obtain distinction^^hove others, often at the ex|X!nse of others and the 
loss of personalVintegrity. Cora|>ctition 'permeates the wfiole fabric of 
society, but in s^tiools it remains the chief motivating* mechanism. Grades 
and tests arc invested with a |xjwer and authority disproportionate to 
their limi^bd'function as stimulus to learning. 



We are fooling ourselves if we think only schools 
create competition or foster it through grades and con- 
tests. Competition is what makes America go round, it is the energy that 
makes America great. 



id 
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^'Motley makes, the world go round, go iouncj, go. 
round, go rounnn ..." 
"No! Oil makes the world go roundj" . . ' • . ' 

"International competition is nations fueling around." 

i • _ - 

TfieWizard of Metila Parky 1847-1931 

His was ^ fertile mind, a creative mind, a troublesome mind. Thomas 
Alva Ediiipii daallenged ^le esublished ways of iK^having uikI dcjirig things- 
His life was cpitomized^by a sense of urgency and pprjppse. He sceKiai ic5^ 
always function from a search for wa^s to improve'the condition of 
humankind and meet the needs of swiety; He grew up in the period of 
exploding industrial and technological revolution, adding his own genius 
to the push for expansion and technological answers to human dilemmas. 

From his childhood efforts to hatch goose eggs with the warmth of 
his body and his attempts to make his playmates lighter than air by feed- 
ing them Seidliu pQwdei;s, to his work in iiis 80's on the distribution of 
electricity and the storage battery, he exemplified the concept of inten- 
tionality ^n learning. His Was a near perfect wedding of societal and per- 
son'al goals. He resjx)nded to the^ urgencies of liis day t^nd in the process 
contributed tojhcir acceleration, ' ^ 

Wizardry is not without its detractors, however; otic person's inten- 
tionality may very well be anothef^s impediment. Edison never seemed 
to doubt hiuiself nor did he sjirink' from learning even though formal 
schooling was not to be his avenue. He was a voracious reader in all areas 
of human endeavor .^ He »<a ^y learned the ways, of self-cducation when he 
left schgol at age 12 and refused to return because Jiis teacher called him 
"addled/' In lai^ years he recalled, '*! remember I used never to be able 
.to get along at school/ 1 was always at the foot of the class. 1 used to feel 
tliat the teachers did not sympathize with fne and that my father thought 
I was stupxd."22 • 

'lliere ran be Hitlc doubt that there was cause for Edison's difficulties 
with schooling "^4|nd with his family relationships. He burned down his 
LAher's barn at age six to see^^ow it would burn; he accidentally destroyed 
a train in his teens when he dropped phosphorous on the wooden floor of 
the chemistry laboratory he had established tliere; he was responsible for 
at least one train wreck cauliedl>y his sleeping whiU-' he turned his watch- 
man duti%«over <to one oi'Jiis telegraphic inventions- Through it all he 
pursued his qwndreams, sorted his priorities. an£i learned. Few of his em- 

••iWu^ York Heraid Tribune. ^'Ediiori Obituary/' October 19, I9Si. ^ * 
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ployers during hiji diildhood and youthful yeai^ as *'tramp*' telegrapher 
appreciated his inventing, drawing, mapping, aiid audicious personal 
decision mkking p4j||ued on their time. His wide exj)eriences many . 
locations on maiiy jobs were frequently the result of having been fired. 
' . But^ throughout Kis life he was sure ql where he was going and what^ 
he wanted to do. He may not have always got his priorities right,' made 
judicious dt'cisions, or foreseen the consetjuences of hisi acts, but he had 
a will to learn, ^a strength^ to be his own maii, and U\c ability to gain 
over 1,400 |>atcnts tha(t have benefited societyV tfe learned early and coit- 
tinned to learn that all manner of situation, material, and ideas may be 
helpful tools i© one*s education if intentions are clear and are pursued 
systematically. • * ' ^ 

• 

A six year old's view of schooi: ^School is a wdste 
'Of fun.." 

busings from a Master Teacher 

A few years ago, I-had my first student teadier: She was really a sweet 
kid and all^ fired up about how her students were goings to become in- 
quirers, seeking atiswers to questipns that they cared alK)ut but that were 
still of some social importaiice^ Wiio could disagree? But I hac| all kinds 
of misgivings. I mean, how was she going to do all 'slie plannotl' and still 
reach the Civil War by Christmas' vacation, as had been established in 
our district's turriculum guide? And besides, she looked younger than 
most of the stAdents she was going to teach. And so soft spoken! I woxv 
dereli if the kids would e%en Hsten' to her let alone follow her in all of 
those teaciier-college ideals she was going to lay op tliem. 't'hose uni- 
versity people! " 

I decided not to discourage my little 'student teacher right at the 
outset. 1 would be around to help her in case a crisis developed. As 
far as. teaching ideas went, sJie had quite a bag full. Frankly, the first 
week went pretty 'weJ^L She used a. game of war that Jiad the students 
trying to decide \vjiat they would do if they found themselves caught 
in the sanxe strategic situations die generals of tjie American Revolution 
had to face.Jl^en, after the kids^ made their decisions, the whole class 
read the textbook, to see what was actually done. I haven't seen kids that 
interested \n yeat^Butjhe time it took! How she would ge'^tiwough that 
textbook ixis^Lumm going at the rate she was going was beyond me. 

Anyw:iypn said nothing. She was so thrilled with her success. The 
next week, shfe assigned the kids re|x>rts to do and gave them class time 
for research in the school libjaffT I really sliouldn't say "assigned/ V She 
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told them to lo©k into an area t>f tlie Amcrkaa Revolutionary period 
tliatmighf interest them* Tlut brought an uproar from tlie kids. CouldnU 
*iic give tAcia a few examples?' How many {>ag€s did the report have^*to 
be? Wliijt if they weren't intere^itcxi in'anythinjj? Things wej'e alniobt out 
of hand when she finally stated that cytr^one w^ould get an *'A." She 
wasn't trying to tjireaten tliem vnih graciesy^he jusLwanted them to deal 
with a topic that was important for them ^ while they- were doing Ubrax^y 
rcsearcli. I don't mind sayings slie went fnto the best lesson on library 
rei^earch Tve ever heard. , ' * 

Well, to get to my jxjint, things fell apart pretty quick\y for my 
itudent' teacher after that, The rejx>rts she received were a grtfat dis- 
appointment to her\TI\cy were sloppy for the most pan. Spme weren't 
even half a page long. One was obviously copic*d directly from an 
encyclopc^Iia. .\ - - .% | 

Ske had a heart td heart talk with the studants which went very 
badly. First o^ all. tiie/ resented, her thro\^dng all tliat responsibility on 
their ^shoulders and then bein| told their re|x)rts weren't any good. It was 
her job to select what was f m|x>rtant for them to study. She didn't even 
say how many references she wantedl Then, when i^he told them to do 
the assignment ovCTrff"whole bundi of the kids just kind of looked bored 
and groaned. She then tried tj) reteach the research lesson of the week^ 
before. The kids began talking to each oth^f, almost ignoring, her, no 
wonder. She just continued talking to them in tliat soft tone of hers as 
t|^«8^h notliing had happened. ,Qncc in a while, she would stop and call 
tn* name of ^jome kid^ who was really^ being offensive. But you could 
barely hear her. Finally. I stef)pwl^cmE of the adjacent , office, raised my 
voice and told tlie students /fnat they were to foUo\t' her instructions 
exactly and ii they didti^t, their grades would sliow the difference. After 
that, things sha^^ed-.up. 

Later, my student teacher and I talked the situation over. I tried to 
explain to^ier that she couldn't walk, in and exf>ect kids- who had been 
used to one way of work^g in school for several years to just suddenly 
adopt a new way. Besides, grades gave them something to wxDrk toward. 
And if she raised her voice once in a while, that was a way of saying to the 
kids that she cared. It also gave them a certain sense of security to know 
exactly what was expected of Uicln. 1 mean^ didn't she like to.kuQw when 
slie was a student exactly what was exjx?cted of her? 

Things did get better and my student teacher puHed through with 
flying colors. Ak a matter of fact, she lias a job in my scliooL The other 
day. I just happened to be passing her room, and the scene I saw really 
,gave me a laugh. Tliere was tJiat little sweet girl with her amis on her 
^hips just tongue-laShing the heck out a half do^en ^ feet tail teenagers 
who all seemed to cower before her. Deep down I think they know she's 
right and they appreciate that she cares. And they know she'll give a "D** 
and even an **E" if she has to. ^ / , 
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A Commeihary on Built*m Roadblocks t^'ChaBge 

1 WO phenomenu seem to be preventing any real diange from occur- 

• ring iu the public i^rhools. On the one fun4, youngsters begin their atten- 
dance in Jichool a£4he age of four* or, five ai|cl they absorb, raucli as they 
ab>orb .their native longue, the pro|xni w^ys ol learning and be^raving. 

. They are, not y^et fa|>able of judging thtsc wafs, they simply lea^them 
as bfing good nf'hc^se way> become a part '^^ their innennost%3<|5e«ations 
about what ^ought to go on in formal education. They come to ekpect 
grades even as: ad^di^— indeed, they have probably,com«vtO depend on 
them although tlieir {x)wers of reasoning will doubtle^tell thera" that 
such a dependency is silly, that it is what thiy pepfonally gaixr from 
cxiucation which really counts. These deeply hel(ffexj:>ectations of students 

, often w6rk to ^ad the innovative teacher back into the traditional fold, 

Qi\i}i^nher hand, teachers do not usually take very long in return- 
ing'to*the fold. High school teachers, especially, return qui(*ly for they 

. scq^therr stiidents* academic j>crformances improve when grades are bran- 
dished and a hit ofHpugh talk is used. Furihermore, they must, to keep 
their jobs, abide by establislied bureaucratic rules that require thera to 
coyer given materials by certain preset dates as w^ell as to use one or 
another traditional grading systejji. Regardless of their^attitudes before 
riiey find teaching posilions. several years of behaving in ways that are 
not consonant with what they fxrlieve will change what they believe so 
that it confonuH-with the ways they are behaving. In psychological tt?rms, 
thi^i is Festingcr's Theory of Cognitive Dissoifance,'*^ which, more or 'f^, 

*^means that the thinking individual cannot long behave in ways contrary 
to his beliefs without trying to achieve congiuity between his beliefs and 
his behavior? 

Unless ways can he found to mitigate the expectations of students, 
built into them at such an early age, and to give teachers new modes of 
behavior which frc^ them from grades and the like, there is little chance 
that education— even ^f couched in a new terminology, such as lifelong 
learning— can be significantly redirected. Curriculai" ideas lacking con- 
gruent instructional sup|X)rt and a student body willing to modify its 
expcclalioas of what is appropriate &cliolasLic behavior caimot adiieve 
the educational difference that has been so valiantly souglit throughout 
die Jast half century. * * • 




if there are ways of behaving we iearti because we 
are members of art« ethnic group, and ways of behaving 
we ieam because we attend public school from the age of four or five, 

"LiXJii Felfinj^T. A Theory &f Cognitive Dissonance. Stanford,- California: Stan- 
. tord Univcrsify Prew, I9fx5, 

FRir 
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what happ«iis if these ways are very different or even incompatible with 
«Mh other? Does the school adjust for such, cases? Shoifld it adjust? 

♦ ■ 

Scenes from a Staff Development Meeting at a 
95 Percent Latino Efementary School 

The diairpcrson, Ardra, a black teacher from a non-bilingiial second 
grade cli^ stood up to mak^ an announcement just as c-veryone was 
getting ready to go to lundr. "We've ma"dc tli^e pidi arrangements to st<^ 
A reading lab next seinester for sicond graders who need extra help. Pat 
says slie wants ten children for tlie lab. So eadi teaclier's quota would be 
about one cliild." ' . ' ' > 

As the teachers got up to Ifeave tliere .were mumblings s^id grumblings 
among them to the effect tliat "A lot moje of my kids than that need 
help!" The uns|x)ken meaning seemed to be, **Boy, Insure h^ve some 
dumb ones." ^ 

In the midst 6f this noise, Sofia Ch'opeia\,j)ointedly asked Ardra: ''Is 
this lab for English reading or Spanisli reading- or botli?" Ardra replied^ 
*'Englisli," with the *'of course': unsaid but clearly communicated. This 
brief exchange generated a number of arguments involving two or three, 
teachers each, but Sofia's voice rose clearly distinguisliable above, it all. 
Her point: At the second ^rade level a good two thirds of the cliildren 
are in Spanisli reading ^nd>nly one third or less are in. Englisk reading. 
Therefore,, the program would serv^e only a minority of -the children. She 
asked Margaret, the ECE coordinator, why there was a designated lab for 
English given tlipese small numbers.' Margaret, seemingly surprised diat 
tlie announcement would have caused such a controversy, replied in her 
periK-nually calm voice, "Sofia, the Los Angeles Scho<jl\ District doesn't 
care wliat our Spanisli scores look like. AU they are going to look at are 
the English scores. It doesn't matter how.J^ad the*Spanish reading is.'" - 

Of the 12 or so teachers and coordinators no one c^me to Sofia's 
defense. The comments were essentially pro-English lab onfy.'^'lt's about 
time the English-speaking children got some help around here. The 
Spanish-speakirtg ones are always getting special stuff." **After all, it's 
harder to learn^to read in English t|w in Spanish." 

Margaret managed to get everyone's attention. "O.K., Sofia, Iet*s^just 
look at the numbers; Everybody s^nci us the names^the Englisli and 
Spanish readers who need help. We'll see wliere Ve\go from there, \But 
rcraembcri we've got nine classrooms with second graders but only abbut 
ten slots; so you can only send us one or tw^o nam?s." 

Walking down to the luncli room an Anglo-bilingual teaclier is heard 
to comment to another, "Now I suppose we are going to have to listen 
to Sofia at lunch telling us how we discriminate against the Spanish." 

Postscript: The following day Ardra came into the luncliroom with 
another announcement for her colleagues who were in the middle of 
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sandwiches and a discus&ion of the Jicrrors of ser\ ing yard duty. She 
4t down. "I've just talked wifflTI^ primypal, and all slie has to say is 
this ^ool docs not operate a^/7afj£s/i remftlial reading program." 
.looked up and shrugged her shoulders: "O.lC but it's not fair to 
oftheUds." * / 



Did you know that in the 1930's the median educa- 
ticMial attainment for the nation was around eighth grade? 
Today, it is nearly 12 years of education. High school graduation has 
become the standard for the natH)l). 

Andyetjdr the whole poputetion of Spanish origin in the United 
Staiifs the average school attainment (as of 1977) h^d harely reached 
the tenth grade fevd.** ^ ' ^ 

Committee Reflections on Change * 

It is hard to acinowledge, now, as we look back, how little real 
cliange took place ia the 60's. Those of qse who lived thrpugh that decade f 
of hope and idealism, of inquiry and humanism ea;inot help but be J, 
stunisied by the pall of apatlietic conforraism that lias settled around 
education. Those of us who worked for a conception of education that 
would lead the young to d6al broadly and humanely, flexibly and ration- 
ally with the quality of their lives both as individuals and as members 
of society cannot V^ut feel a tremendous sadness before the ever increasing 
popularity of performance. objectives and their adtninistrative translation, 
accountability. Graded standardized tests, and national norms hang about 
our collective neck like the Ancient Mariner's albatross. . 

It hurts to admit it, but we who fostered that surge for renewal are 

largely to blame for its inauspicious 'passing. While we prejiched the 
tenets of a new education, while we 'fumbled with process-oriented cur-. 

^ula asW the intriguing methods of 'sensitivity training, while we tried^ 
j^^QiakejCducaiion the solution of all our economic and social problems, 
%^ long-stan4ing bureauurratic traditions of public education became ^ 

' even mor^ finnly entrenched. We paid too little Iieedu 

As we tried to figure, ouft^what we were all afeout, lon^ lists of specific 
performance objectives were being incorporated into the curricula. Most 
of the factually oriented, subject-centered curricula offered by the public 
schools easily accommodated sudi lists. We failed to recognize tlie intel- 
lectual and pbliticlM attractiveness of a performance-based curricular% 
design, which at one fell swoop outlined the specific content to be learned, 
included evaluative feedback that was easily translated into report card ^ 

•• IJ,§. BurcAU or the Census. "Clunent Population RcportC vEfiuian'o^ja/ AtUiin- 
mmt in the UniUd States: March, 1977 and 1976, Scries No. 314, December 1977. 
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language, and led die teacher, step by step, through the teaching process. 
Aware thai wlut we were about could not be quantjfied via the existing 
mcasurenieni^ of tidxolastic progre^^s, we did little to devise more adequate 
systems of evaluation, " • ' 

, We were inteilectually and politically iweak^ We were still working* 
out what we meant scholastically by process arid inquii7, love, and taking 
the child ';where she's at." The complexity of what we meant and the 
flood of indiscriminate federal funding worked against us, Everltually, 
the federal government and the scliool's bureaucrats clamored for "proot' 
that* the public> fiJi^ds had been spent well. With the usual lack of dis- 
crimination, they "adopted J[.Q. tests and achievement 'tests tiiat have 
dominated the American school system as tiie b^asis for thcij evaluation. 
We went along with them(^nly vaguely whini^ring tliat the nature of 
our goals were diilerent— that We tests were not measuring the kinds' 
of skills and attitudes we feK to bS^entral, that -standardized criteria did 
not take into account our eiforts to meet the special needs of individuals 
as well as of diverse ethnic groups. We went along with them and we^ 
were slaugiuered^. Tlic Ohio-Wcstinghouse study typifies the slaughter, 
rtcad ^Start made little Idilference in future scholastic |>erformances as 
measured by standardized tests. These tests were based on traditional 
goals of education and not on the goals established for Head Surt Pro- , 
grams.35 Jensen came forth with his well-publici/ed analysiii of the efforts 
of various compensatory programs and grandiosely concluded that they 
did little good. It walail in the genes; it was better to leav^ education 
to the biologist insteaclW the psychologist.^*. All of Jensen's conclusions 
were based on the outcomes of standardized achievement and I.Q. tests, 
which, time and again, liave be^n demonstrated to be closely related to 
reading skills^ and long-standing goals' of traditional education. ^ 

On top of this crisis in evaluation, the very nature of the goal^ we 
sougfu — creativity, o{>cn ended mess, discovery, coping with one's own 
identity, etc.^ — prevented us from devising '^teacher proof" materials. We " 
could make suggestions but we could not give a recipe for how to achieve 
"disco ve 17." We were asking tc^ichers to do what they had never them- 
selves ax{>eriencecrin school. We were probably asking more of them than 
most could give, however wimng. 

We net^tled time and the freedom to work out our ideas, in tentative 
ways. The job crunch of the late 60's and early 70*s stopped us and we 
remained stuck with our e^ly failufes. Public clamor for skills training 
and career education elevated specific performance objectives to even 
greater biueaucratic favor. The government bureaucracy took its money 
away from those of us who would not or could not develop programs 

* Maridiail S, ^n'nh and Jo«n S. Bisscll. "The Impact of Head Start: The Wating- 

houne^Ohto Head Siart ErValuation/' Haivard Edxu&tionai Review 40: 5MQ4; February 

1970. V ' 

* 

•Arthur Jcnicn. /"How Much Can We Booit I.Q. and Scbolsiitic Achievement?*' 
Hatvatd Educational Heview S9: 7; 1969. • 




bas<?d on lists pf pcrform;ftvcc objectives and felted to the measurenient of 
student p<*rfonnance and ACCOUXTABIlA^^ 

•In our present state of disiUusiunmeut aud resignation, we are still 
,,to blame.. Scientists work through decades ot advei^ity and^ failures to 
establish a new conception or a vaccine for polio, or a cure foj- cancer. 
Yet, we, who are working with the most -^omplex -matter knbwn-^the 
human mirid— spem to have given up after relatively lew failures", * 

• Musings of a Teacher- 

I used to th'ink college professors were being unrealistic/ 1 even 
wondered what was \Vron|5 with the way things* wxue being done in schools, 
]&ut I don't wonder anymore. I'he kids seem hell bent on tearing the 
, school apart. It's almost as if they were daring us to teach them, and most ^ 
of us just don't have tlie courage to take them up on the dare. 

I tliink the prolessors go wrong because they keep on thinking every- 
one is rtf^y^to change — ^wants to change. Maybe I ready, but most, of 
the complaints I hear are not about change, Pcxjple are not complaining 
about what we do in school, but that wiiat we do is not done well enough. 
What do you think all the iioopla pver basics is about? Same old reading, 
writing, and 'rithmetic — just teach it better. People dofn't want inquirers 
for clyidren, and most of them don't even worry about their kids being 
apathetic; il^cy couUi care less about the dc<^elopment of core values or 
tfu^ apprei/iation otart. I hey want good ''solid*' basics that wilj get their - 
kids into |he factories with pay and benefits beginning somewhere around 
$10 an hoiu . » ^ 

The more we try new w'avs, the more we hear demands to strengthen 
tlie old ways, Even^the kids want us to get down to basics- Next tiling 
VU have to dust oif inv MrCiutiev reader. " ^ 

■ r . 

What Schools Need Now is Time to Teach 

Nt:w Ffc;ni,KAL and SrATK Proorams. Though Wfxl Inthntionkd, 
CoLruCKiPPi.E Disruicr 

'' Too nuuiy peoj)le jue demand^ ti(m und the orders of various 
ing tcx) nuuh, too last, from the cotirts. And as a result, the quality 
Los Angeles IJniiied School, Dis- of the district's educational pro- 
trict. This great educational insti- . giam has been seriously. imj>aired. 
tution is al)|But to collapse from^he ^ *'Among the administrative bur- 
sheer volume of administrative dens placed on the city schools in 
work demanded of lit in recent the past three years are the follow- 
years, albeit with the best intcn- ing: 
tions, by ftate and federal legisla^ 
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— Student integmion as n^n- 
dated by the state < Supreme Court 
in the Crawfotd Case, 

— Teacher . integiiition, ordered 
by the otfice £pr*civil rights, o£ the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. > * , 

—The' Early Childhood Educa- 
tion program, required and admin- 
ister©^ by the^atc. ^ 

— PrcSgiaxi^^STitudents speaking 
little or no English, required by the 
U.S. Supreme Court's \au decision 
as well as by state legislation. 

-—Collectrve bargaining for school 
cnipIoWs, as mandated by the 
state's Rodda Act. * 

— Partici[>ation by girls in team 
s|)orts and similar changes in cur- 
ricula required tjy Title IX of the 
1972 education amendments act. 

— Special^ assistance |or the han- 
dicapped, as ordered by recent fed- 
eral legislation,, ' 

— ^Surveys and research work in 
connection with AB^^, the school 
finance reform bill passed last year 
by the state legislature.. . 

"Each of these programs has a 
noble purpose behind it, nor do I 
have any argument with ^tiie goals 
of the legislation and the court or- 
ders involved. These reforms are 
needed. My sole concern is with the 
overburdening of the" school offi- 
cials who musi administer sucli re- 
forms. 1 hey face deadlines that 
would be difficult even- if the pro-' 
giaras had Ijeen added to th^ edw- 
cationaj systehi one at a time. But 
the changes are alj relatively new, 
and most are CKtraordiijarily com- 
plex. ^ 



•'These mandated programs bring 
with tlicra' thousands of rulcti^ each 
requiring schcK>l employees — at' all 
levels-*— to plaq, organize, imple- 
ment and then report results back 
to the originating agency. They all 
take tiie time of our teachers 
. administrators, drawing them away 
from the;r primary responsibility-^ 
the classroom education^of our chil- 
dren. ... , \ 

, **Classroom te^ers and school 
administrators need time to pltin, 
oiganize, use and most important;^ 
follow through with theiF effort,^ — 
both in teaching and in responding 
to the requirements of outside pub- 
lie iQgencies, Yet the totality of tlicse 
r^uii^ments now threaten^ to se^ 
verely cripple tlie district's ability 
to maintain or improve ilie quality 
of public education' in Los An- 
gelis. ... 

'*Wc ask a great deal of our dis- 
trict employees, from^he superin- 
tcndei^o tiie teacher in the class- 
room to tfie secretary of the heigh- 
borhood school. Their dedication 
and plain guts may well be w^hy tlie 
system, engulfed as it has beciime, 
has not yet actually collapsed. 

*Ts it unreasonable to ask 
legislatqrs, judges and others who 
have lately issued orders tcJ the 
school district tq calj a halt to tlieii^ 
den^ands for a while, to gitfe us a 
little breathing ixx)m in whicli.to 
carry on our task of education while 
we absorb the disruptions otuheir 
demands? After all, we are dealing 
with our most precious asset — our 
children.*'^?^' 



Now 



'•^ Phillip C. Baxdoi, Loi Angcici Board of Education member. **W{jat Schools Need 
XI Time to Teach." Xoi Angeles '^imns^fcbtwy 19, i97S. Part VII. p. 5.^ 
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A Commentar^<>n a Break^in ihc Walls of TimCandr^pacc 

The' wajls of the scliool as u stereotypic byildiug, arid the walls "pt^ 
the dasttirooni^ as an independent unit, must ba4)reached in yder t,o let 
people and'learning flow ft and out. course, clajsroonis^have been . 
of)ening up both literaUy and fijjurativef^ in regent )t;afs. Open classroom 
orgatnizationiu models, with teachers \^rkftig as tearus and parents in-' 
volved in the d^lily work of the sthool, have contributed tg removiiig the 
.isolate^l egg-crate character ofc separate classroonts. 

However^ research on open spate schools and open classrooms has 
been discouraging. Findings dornot indicatc*that such arrangeinenti pro- 
mote any real diffej^ces in learning.'^ aX^^tc ar^iitecturai diange does not 
seem to allect educational outcomes; sometimes tliey iuUsk abuses such as 
overcrowding. What is needed in order Jto truly open schools is greater 
openness in the mind-set educators. Thef* archite<:Hire of bpen s]3ace is 
not a sufficiently pervasive modification to.oWrcome the years sperit by . 
both tcaj;:hers and students in the restricted str^tures of traditional 
' sciioolin^. Intentional cxjiuentration on overcoming the mind-sets fostered 
^by these traditions is essential to any significant change. In other words, 
teachers and students i^iust plan together how. they will beliavc differently 
in innovative structures. - , 

Innovative .structures, furthemiore, need to be seen as more than 
archi^ettural changes. Spaces beyond the classroom and the school have 
|x)tential for learning. Many interesting and cfeative approaches have 
already been hiuqched in this^dirgctionl using business offices, bank spate, 
factoncs. museums, zoos, libraries, and stores as places wliere groups of 
stuctents can mc^n for spe<^fic purposes under^he aegis of the school. - 

1 he use of the school^faciiity itself as a 'conirriunity center provides 
a tyj>c of reciprocity with the community which is mutually beneficiaL 
For example, using sGhools for comVnunity^bducation or activities during 
the summer, at night, and even during trie school day reflects a raised 
consciousness about the role of the school in the ongoing edification and • 
life of the community. Some schools, where enrollment has declined leav- 
ing empty classrooms, have^ experimented with shared artangements 
wHere^i^ a community group (such as*a well-baby clinic, a vocational 
schoo^ or a business) can use space formerly iil use as classrooms. When 
' siftli ipace is wisely sharetl it provides another opportunity to link school 
a^d community in independent, but advantageous, association. 
, Time as a barrier must be lookeii at with fresh ijnagination. Time 
in school is often used wastefuUy and is controlled ar^itr^ily by those • 
in authority. A sense of morality with. regard to the spending of timg^ 
l}otJv,the teacher s and the learner's, must be built into a new perception 
of^ schooling. The use'of |;ivariable time schedules for tlife school year, . 
the school weck» and the school day often inhibits learning. Classes* with > 
rigid time periods, courses of specific duration, curriculum sequences and 
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prerequuate§ arbitrarily followed, students grouped by chronological age 
regardless of background* interest^, or abilities aU create barriers to learn* 
ing anid are formidable ol^tacles to rd[6rm in education. 

Equally diktuibipg is the lack of respect fSr the individual's tim^ 
when student are forced to sit idly wiiting in non-prdductive class situa- 
tions— waiting until tlie teacher gives the signal to begin. Educators 
must act on the belief tiut wasting time is wasting life, that Ujsing time is ; 
spending life. Wasting another hutnan |>€ing s iime is 'a violation of 
human life ahd'human rights. 




"Students (van.dais?) have shown-so much ingenuity 
at getting into school during holidays, we are asking. 3II 
teachers to check ventilation screens to be pure they are securely fas* 
tened in their hcSmerooms, Dpn't be the one to let kids in!'' 

—from a not© sent to teachers Midwestern high school 

• * ,. ■ 

' • fc. . * . ■ ' ' 

' THURSDAY EVENING NEWS 

lifelong I^araing Council Farmed 

Money Approhrutfd f/)r Posi^SkcondarV Education _ ' ' 

• The Cahfornia legislature has functional illitera^', welfare de- 
appropriated money to develop the pendency and social instabilicy, and 
idea o£* posit-setoiulary education as (b) th^ enhancement of the state's 
lifelong learning. The reasons given cultural; liblitical, and economic 
for this movement toward lifelong . life as well as the . . . .quality of 
learning were (a) the potential for life." 

the reduction of such social ills as 

Adult Education Publication Changes Name to 
*'Lifelong Learning" 

U^^VERSITY INAUGURATES NONTRADITIONAL 

PROGRAM • 

American Educators Look, to European Models 

For many years, Sweden has ba4 nels for open access to lifelong edu- 
a well-cjitabHiilied variety of chan- ' cation. Education has been designed 

■•Richarti E. Peterson and J. B. Lon Heffcrlin. "Post-Secoiidary .AUenaliv« to 
f Meet the E4Mcaiioiw»I Ncetii of California's Adults/* Final Report of a Feasibility Study 
Ptt^rjtd '£or the Calitornta Legislature, Scpteml>er 1975. 
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for boUi individual and societal 
needs. 

ConccjJts such a^ the oppor- 
tunity for each individml to live a 
ftill and meaningful life are a basic 
part of tlie ideology of the govern- 
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ment Such statements as ^'school ^ 
sliould keep o;ie step ahead of 
' til? times'; and ''self-actualii^^ition 
through sociaijy oriented pursuits"^ 
are basic tenets of the educational 
structure.*^ 




Lifetong eiiucatkKi has become an urgent endeawr. 
Neitf^r control of teqhnoiogicdl progress nor democratic, 
participation in the course to be taken society hor the sense of 
human fulfillment can be sK:hieved without a citizenry that is knowledge- 
able, of their situatk)n$t aware of alternatives, and able to undertake 
independent inquiries. Unless citizens are informed and cognizant, 
their participation, is a farce, no more than a popularity survey based 
on haphazardly formed images havmg little to do with reality or with 
the results of any coherent inquiry. 

Who Necfds Schools? 



A Bia/tlxan chief recently sur- 
prise<i tiic ^Brazilian legislature by 
■ lihowing up aruicd witli a tape re- 
corder, not only to deliver a full 
rqx>rt of his lobbying efforts to his 
Amazonian tril>€, but also as a 
means of illustrating, to any who 
would lUten, the difference between 
a jXilitician's words and actions. 
. ^iven the fact that this middlc- 
. aged chief had not come in contact 



with whites until die age of 17, his 
effective use of such a technological 
device as the ta|>€ recorder is an in- 
tej^esting case of one kind of lifelong 
learning. Without enrolling in any 
night school, this individual l^d 
also develoj>ed strategies tliat en- 
abled him to deal cogently with a 
totally new jx>Htical and economic 
environment,^ 



Sage Advice 



Eddie English at age 75 flew a 
biplane he built himself. From a 
childhooil memory pf working 
around tlie local airfields, and the 
exhilaration of standing in the 



The dream did not die — but it was 
deferrcii for a few years until he 
could has'e enough money fcir, les- 
sons. He soloed at age 71. ^ 
•Eddies advice to those facing re- 



viinbix o[ the old prop planes while . tirement is: '*Don't sit down— get 
holding tliem duWn, came a dijeam something else to do,*' 
of someday flyir^g Ins own plane/ 

^Zahcr Wah^b. "Idt^logy and Adult Education in S^Ttlcn: Lesson for the U,S/' 
Paper prcscntcil at (he Naiion'i Bicentennial Adult Continuing Education Congress, 
New Yovk. November 18-23, 1976. 4 ' • 

^fiaKd on an article in: Th€ Los Angeles Times, May 4, 1977. 
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<m lifelong Ixamingi'For whom? By whom? 



It is a f^ct that mo^t Axpexicam who develop plam^^or lifelong learn- 
ing are members 9£ an elite group— a group compri&ing more or less the. 
upper 10 percent of the population in terms of education^ income, ajid 
occupational frcedom.^Members of this group arc most likely to identify 
themselves ^% middle class^ or p6sw;iibly "upper middle*' class. But as Novak 
points 9ut 

Sometimes we wrongly let ourselves think that ''middle class'' covers every-/ 
one from about $10,000 per year to $20;000 per year— as though "the ridi" were 
tlie top hundred thousand families- If we leave ^sidc tlic 20 percent or so of 
^ Americans who live in or ne^ tlie sute of fxjvcrty, and the 10 percent who eatn 
more than $20,000, 70 percent Hve in a world tar more accurately described 'as 
*Vorking class," They are diverse^ complex, invisible; and unknown in America. 
Our ignorance about diem is as astonisiiitig as if they lived on another conti- 
nent*^ , ' 
*■ . ■ ' • ' " 

A memb^c of ihis working class more likely tlian not has little or no 
college education, pundies a time clock, engages in rote manual labor, 
and/uidike Eddie, has never l^n on an airplane. Our talk about a 
knowledge-based society and enriched jobs, about sudx things' as egali- 
tariaaiism and social change, is just tiiat, our talk. M^bers of die work- 
ing and the lower c la sse s have ideas about changes they want to see, but 
exactly what is the nature of tlieir aspirations? It is die upper ten percent 
who arc the leaders, die opinion makers, die image makers; ''the public 
image of the nation is vasUy out of tune with the public reality,'*^ If we 
are to seriously entertain the idea of developing a leanung society with 
all segments of society involved in learning lifelong, we must come to a 
clear understanding of reality for the vast middle class. . . 

Is it possible for lifelong learning, designed **from the top/* to b^ 
good in terms of human fulfdlment for the rest of society? Might it not be 
more beneficial if the aspirations and tlie content for lifelong learning 
werfi of grass-roots origin? ' 

.a 

Universities and the Lifefong learning Market 

The day the university coidd sif^ youth are reevaluating the worth of 

back and pursue reseaTcli interests a college education. In addiiion^ 

and teatihjtig with the expectation businesses^sucli as IBM, AT&T arid 

diat students wQuld continue to G.E, n6w Confer bachelor' s^egrees, 

clamor for admission is past. Not and tlie MBA in management hai 

^nly has the bjrthrate dropped, but been authorized by die state of 

Michael N«vak. "The Beleaguered Middle C\m" Los Angeiis Times. Sept. 14, 
1975. p. 5. ■ 



Ma^sadtusetts for tiic Artliur D, 
Little Company, Univcmtic$ mmL 
compete. Included in the competi-, 
tion axe over ten tliousand proprie- 
tary schools enrolling over Uirce 
miHion students each year. Eighty- 
ftvc percent o£ tiie profitmaJking 
schools are owned by major cor- 
porations sucli as lT&n\ Gontrol 
Data, Bell & Howell and Minne- 
apolis Honeywell.*^ 

As a result o£ the comi^tition, 
lifelong learning has taken on new 
significance for the nation's col- 
leges and universities. One outcome 
is a reconsideration of alternative 
modes of meeting imiversity stand- 
ards apd criteria; another includes 
an expatision of existing adminis- 
trative patterns, such as continuing 
education, into new marketing 
areas. In addition, the development 
of new^ programs has taken on an 
air of des|:>eiatc intensity. 

The University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California, San Diego, has 
moved beyond the old j>attern of 
television courses to courses by 
newspa{>ers. 1 he lessons are carried 
withoiit charge in over 250 news- 
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papcn. Those seeking credit regis- 
• te? wit)i the universi^ty. Anyone is 
free to purchase text materikls and 
pursue learning on his/her own,'"^ 
Other institutions are develo|>ing 
cooperative programs, sending sen- 
ior professors to branch locations^ 
giving credit for experience, and 
accepting transfer of extension work 
that fomierly was not considered 
acceptable, ^ 

Some, of the debate that has been 
coursing through academia is cap- 
tured^ in the rejx)rt of the study 
sponsored by the W. R. Kellogg 
Foundation called Patteiyis for Life- ^ 
long'^Leaming,^ Academics are^|>y 
no means unanimous in their sAp- 
poit of efforts to modify the tradi- 
tional role and function of the uqi- 
vei-sity.. But it is clear' that **the 
lifelong university"^^ is. here to stay, 
if not in a unique administrative 
guise, at least in a renewed/aware- 
ness ol the changing educational 
scene and new life-styles that bring 
a more adverse public to univer- 
sities and a more diverse university^ 
fare to the pubHc. 



Conimittee Reflections on Universities as Business 

Why should uiiiversities compete? Was Robert Hutchins right when 
he wryly f)ointed out, "'Editcation is almost as profitable a business as 
poverty/'*^ Education is big business. But are its goals comparable to the 

♦^Wellfoni W. Wilmsi, "ProHIc of Propnetary Students. " In: Pycliraan *W. Ver- 
milyc, QiViior.^lJjeiong Lcarnih^—A Sew Clientele jar Higher Kdutuiion, Wushingtoil, 
D.C.: JoMcy-Bjia Inc., Puhiisficrs. 1974. pp. ^-55. * 

. Caleb A. Lewii. ^^Cour^s by Xcwsufipcr/' In: Dyckman W. Vcrmilyc. editor. 
UfelQng Liarners—A iWeut ClienteU for ingher Education. Washington, D C: Joswy- 
Basft Inc., Publishers; 1974. p. 67, 

♦•Theodore M. Hciburgh, Paul A. MUtcr. Jind Cliftori R. Whorton, Jr. Paiicrns 
lor Lifelong l^tarning. Waihingioji, D,C.: Joiicy-B;iM Inc., Publishers. I97S. 

**A term copytightcd in 1973 by the Board of Trustees, Michigan State University, 
tsui Laming. 

^Hntefvicw ort CBS, The RenwrkabU ^hoiilhouse, 1967. 
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goaJ& for uiduitml productipn? Taking a c^Tiical view, one may be led 
to the coacluiion tiiajf the burgeoning iniercst in lifelong learning or life- 
long education is being spurred on by the promiiie of new;and e>^panded 
educational markets in Uie face of top many buildings,^ decreasing popu- 
lation pool interested in traditional school and college oiferings, and 
.increases in leisure time. There have always been a large number of 
informal educational enterprises and institutions engaged in various 
forms of educational endeavoi; outside the bounds of the governmental 
educational system. Major businesses and industries liave had a variety ot' 
educational and training programs. But is the delivery of training pro- 
grams the main business of universities? Should universities scurry to 
increase tJie production of credit hours regardless of ilreir real vjorth just 
to sliow increased productivity? ' 

It appears that the education industry may be a part of die problem 
tliat universities face today. Universities are caught in the economic com- 
petition of our society and have lost the space and disposition to reflect on 
the outcome of society's actions. We are caught in a vicious circle vX>l 
marketing products in terms of societal demands rather than providing 
intellectual leadcrsiiip that will call in question the direction we are going. 

A Commentary on Lifelong Learning: Conflicts o£ Purpose 

Thcix!r is little debate about the growing interest in problems and 
issues related Co lifelong learning. As recently as 1974 tlie ERIC infor- 
mation retrieval system had no descriptor for lifelong learning or for most 
of the other terms associated with it. But by 1975, a descriptor had been 
added and a probe revealed 519 artjjtts related to tlie topic This suggests 
a more recent genesis for the con^ft than is the case. It is only in the 
United States that the concept has been slow to eraeige* Concern for 
lifelong learning has been a longtime concern for many nations of tlie 
world, but in large measure it has been submerged in the field of adult 
education. 

The Scandinavian countries have been* the historic leaders in the 
development of lifelong learning* Denmark, Norw^ay, Sweden, and Fin- 
land have, each contributed uniquely to the models of free schools and 
folk schools thzt serve to extend educational opportunity beyond the 
limits of the typicahpublic or governmentally controlled school system. In 
Sweden, for example, the folk high schools arc lai^ely independent of 
state control and have been "the bastion of individual liberty and per- 
sonal development/'** Their expressed goal is "to improve the student's 
power of independent thinking and critical j^jdgment and furtlicr his 
maturity and his interest in learning."** 

^•Ccnt! C. Gage. "The Nordic Exampl^Safuriia> Review 2:20; Scpitmber 15, 

1975. 
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One becomes aware o£ reasons for the slow emergence oi interest in 
lifelong learning in the United* Sutcs when one compat;rs ifce variety of 
programs and the purposes attached to them in otlier nations. Pai t of the 
lack of interest in lifelong learning as a special area in the United States 
may be traced to the existence of a strong and fairly effective public 
school system that, for^il its shortcomings," has provided an avenue for 
learning that seemed adetjuate to meet the needs of the first 200 years of 
^ Ajnerican development. On the other liand, Third World or developing 
countries havp been vitally interested in aspects' of lifelong learnirtg for 
several years. Their interest*^ grow out of a desire to increaj^ general 
literacy, a desire to improve training for economic growtli, and^a concern 
for improvement oi individual life conditions. The: leadership provided 
by Mahatina Ghandi in India is a significant example of one variety of 
progranv as is the work t>f Pedro Orata in the Philippines and Paulo 
Freire in Brazil and Chile. In these cases, the types of programs are unique 
efforts to achieve gieater indigenous involvement in formal education 
and to help members of society move from marginal existence iDto par- 
ticipation in the economic and cultural mainstream. 

From its inception, lifelong learning was tied most directly to adult 
education and continuing education. The 1919 Report of the Adult Edu- 
cation Committee of the Ministry of Recon^tmction • in Gre^tsJJritain 
recognized that adult education was "a permanent national necessity, an 
inseparable aspect of citi/emlup [which] &lK)uld be both unusual and 
lifelong/'^ From such beginning!> it is not unexpe<!ted that the emphasis 
on adult education has continued to predominate consideration of life- 
long learning even though a more comprehensive view was pfojected by 
^ tiie publication of Learjiing to Be by .UNESCO in 1972." 

Irrespective of the differences in parameters of edu^cational concerns 
within Uie area of lifelong learning there is common acceptance of the 
need to develop an attitude toward learning throughout one's lifetime 
as a normal and necessary condition (or human fulfillment. In large 
measure the competing perspectives within the field have arisen from (ht 
different historical, social, political, and economic needs being served. 
While each focus or emphasis in lifelong learning in the United States has 
'• elements in common with programs and ideas foutid in other countries, 
there arc a number of "critical distinctions and contributions present in 
the practices and intent of various programs. At least diree distinct pur- 
poses may be identified- * • 

As suggested earlier, basic literacy education is a primary concern of 

developing countries. Governments generally accept the caveat that ail 

» 

"F. W. }e<iup. "The Idea of Lifelong Learning." In: R. H. Dave ami N. Stiemerl> 
Sng. Lifelong EdutaUon and the School. Hamburg; UNESCO InKitutc for Education, 
I97S. p. 19. 

Edgar Faure. Lttming to Be: Tht World of Education, Today and T-omorrow. 
Pwii UNESCO, 1972. 
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educated populace- is needed if a stable government is to be adiieved with 
a growing eopnomic base. A developing society n^ds trained workers for 
its labor force capable of lupving tlie society from a prciudustriai state to 
a modern industrial state with maximum efficiency; but at anotlier level, 
a nation psychologically needs the world recc^nition that accompanies 
the a4.;Jne%^eraent of alliterate populace. At the same time, for individuals 
education is an imponstnt local commodity that leads to improved eccv 
nomic and social standing in nearly all societies- However, emphasis on 
basic education is not .an effective equalizer of -social , classes. Efforts to 
increase educational opportunities have succeeded only in increasing 
''enrollment from every social class with continuing class disparities,*'^ 
whetlier the country is India, Gabon, Norway, or t^»i^United States, Efforts 
to solve major social, ecotxomic, or {X)litical problems by changing aspects 
*of the educational system will be doomed to failure because of cultural 
disparities between iiuiividuals and segments of the society. 

Besides national economic improvement and improvement of na- 
tional standing in the worldwide community, emphasis on lifelong learn- 
ing has served to foster a strong nationalistic identity! Especially in Scan- 
dinavia, but to some extent in most developing countries as well, there 
has been a conservative cultural feature to lifelong learning tliat focuses 
on personal involvement in and cxintribution to tlie culture and sub- 
cultures of tiie nation. The appeal of sudi an approaclris in the sense 
of identification tlie learners dc^velop \vrith the broader community. Often 
the participants have hetn cut off from the more traditional, formal paths 
of post-secondai7 education which have been reserved for an elite. 

A third purpose for lifelong learning has emerged more recently, even 
♦•though it has been present in the ba^ckground for many years. It is a 
general concern for improvement of the quality ol life. While arising 
from a desire for more effective use of leisure tim^, it has encompassed 
an expanded arena including environmental awareness, consumer advo- 
cacy, and more effective political involvement. This purpose often leads 
to challenges of existing jx)litical, scKiial, and economic systems instead of 
the aggrandizement of an idealized cultural and national identity. Persom 
involved in development of lifelong learning models and in fostering 
lifelong learning programs need to be cleanlabpu^t their purposes and ' 
aware of the implications of their efforts. 



Joffrc Dumazedicr. "^Continuing Education and the Education Syitem in Franos.** 



A Teacher's Reactions 



Lifelong learning sounds like a lifetime ''custodianship" for the 
schools. Whenever there isn't a job fOr someone^ they send them back to 
school! The young, the old, the sick, the unemployed, all back to sdhooL 
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And to do what? Basket^ weave? Belly dance? Fix motors? Some human 
^fulfillment! 

. ' :&;sides, where is the money ccmiiiig from? As it iii, they keep ot 
trying to increase taxes. Millagc after millage has gone down to defeat. 
How arc wegoing^ to extend educational opportunity— support new way^ 
of learning—when we can barely support teaching calculus and Gertoan^ 

If aiiything is going to come out of lifelong learning, tlxe scliools 
caimot just be sJioved into taking it over. Lifelong learning has got to be 
Uiought about in a ditierent context from scliooling. Not that I think 
wesliould give up sdiooling— but just that so^e kind; of reasonable rela- 
tionsiiips between teacliing immature youngsters and continuing educa- 
tioxi for a lifetime has to be worked our. I'here is no way tliat ray s^ool 
could contribute to lifelong learning under the present setup. 



The Committee's Coda ^ 

.We are taught in a crossfire of demands from diverse publics urging 
basic ^ucation, career education, ethnic education, and oilier kiuds of 
specialised training. Society^cts as if a particular content appiopriately 
planned, organized, and presented would be sufficient to resolve aii the 
problems it faces. I J kc the Sorcerer's Apprentice, we have begot a monster ' 
laboring to unload buckets of knowledge. The more we learn by way of 
facts, tilt more there is to learn. The more, learners, the more knowledge 
produced, the more knowledge, the more, the more,nIie more . , \ and still 
the common model of the learner remains tfiat of the collector of kno>^'i- 
edge, trying to stuff j^ennies in a little bank when the needs call tor 
millions as a starting investment. Individuals end up chasing someone 
else's plan. The course is set. Th^re is no room for dreamers. • i 

Segments of the leadership within the educational community have 
noted the problem and ha^e tr4ed to change the mod^L To date, the 
incidences of success hSvie b€«n so infreijuent as to be ren\arkable. But in 
most cases the efforts have been directetl to the organization and packag- 
ing of knowledge rather than to addressing directly tlie problem of 
determining whether the substance of scliooling ought to be knowledge or 
process or valuipgor socializing, or some combination of these airiis. Why 
axe we wanting a learning society? What is the role of educators and 
etiucational institutions? One of the most ui^ent realities for us profes- 
sibnal educatorii is to ask ourselves what we are about/ Are we protecting 
turf? Shouting into die wind? Or merely jousting with windmills? 



PART III 

Coming to Terms 



\ . . it was the spring of hope, it was the 
winter of despair, ..." 
Qiarles Dickcas, 4 Tale of Two Cities 



Introduction 



We have struggled wuth the identification of goals, as individuals and 
as members of society. We have considered some of the urgent realities 
that confront us directly and as members of diverse communities^ At the 
same time we have sought to identify particular obstacles that impede our 
efforts to adiieve the potential ''good life" we desire. And ultimately, we . 
inust face the existential now. We must decide what, we*Il do on Monday* 

We resolve to face it hoi^fully. We are by nature hope-filled aea^ 
turcs able to anticipate and look forward, able to iscf goals, draft plans for 
the .achicvpment of the goals, and anticipate the consequences of our 
plans. If we arc to rise above the level of doomsayers and idle dreamers 
we niust bring to bear on our condition the best thinking and str9ngest 
commitment of aill segraei^ts of our societyf A feature of great civilizations 
has been their ability to look forward, to/strive for new goals, to dream 
new d^ams, arid to marshal the eriei:g5uand will to meet the challenges. 
America ait^ American education stand* at a critical junction. Will we 
*ise to^Ke challenges or retire, convinced that the obstacles are unsur* 
mountable? Thif whole world seems to teeter with us, even when antag- 
onistic to oiu" interpretation of the. human dreams, a$ we decide to act or 
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not to act, to affirm or ngt aflbm, to lead the new revolution or to, dig in 
qur hceis and try to stem the om^iii of cliangc.^ 

Historic commitments, practices, and traditions arc challenged from 
without and within. The challenges provide opportunities for leadership 
and excellence. Individually, we have opportunities to come to terms with 
those aspects of our reajity that are witlun our Spheres of influence. As 
dtijeens we have an opponunity to i>c a part of the larger conmiitment to 
3 just social order, open to diversity, sharing society's be;neficence widi all, 
continuing' the struggle for expanded human rights and fulfilhnent. As 
individuals we have a responsibility -co ourselves to realize our greatest 
pfitential while simultaneously bending our will to the broader goal o£ 
, hunian fulfillment. 

This part of the yearbook reflects the individual efforts of the authors 
to come to terms w;ith those as^pects of reality that are especially liritical 
- from their perspectives. Readers may wish to challenge the judgments and 
interpretations or add to the suggestions that are made. That is part of 
coming to terms. v ' 

* "We arc human to the extent that we arc atjle and "willing to make the 
choices that enable us to transcend genetic and environmental determinism, and 
thus to participate in the continuous process of sdf-creation whidi seems to be 
♦ tfrc task and ^e reward of humankind/*^ - * 

How will you come to terms? 



Open Education— A Coming 
to Tenns with Uncertainty 

Wilma S. Longstrcct 



V Thare can be little doubt. Public education is on the verge of total 
^ irrelevancy. As we struggle through intragenerational disjunctions, as we - 
increasingly recognize tlie inability of our senses to comprehend the real- 
ities of technology, as the fear within us grows that technology has already 
estiped the kinds of control available to a democratic society,, statehcuse^s, 
are legislating lists of perfonnanee objectives designed to hold teacliers 
and students alike accounuble for competencies that are, and were even 
in the past, trivial;' teitbook companies add to the trivia as they continue 

^ CI: Jcan-Frinqoii Re^cL Without Marx or Jesus, Garden City, New York: Double- 
' day and Company, Inc.. 1970. pa»ini. 

•Rct>* Dubos. 3^Ast or Angel?: Chmces Tlmt Make Us Humau. New York: Scrib- 
VkttX 1974, 
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to pushior a return to' the basics, meaning, of course, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic pack;igcd between a pair of hard coversr and school admin* 
istrators continue to accept the models of businestf and indusU7 to j;uide 
school operations as though schools were part of Vfree enterprise system 
having discrete products as outcomes. The world is staggering through a 
maze of unknowns — urlcertainty is an integral part of pur daily lives. Yet, 
what we do in schools is being progressively pushed toward tlie clearly 
discernible and the easily described. 

Sadly enough, such precisely defined studies are irrelevaatfto tijie 
basic xu^gnitive needs of our present circumstances. The multiplica- 
tion of computers and micropro^ssor chips* of communication devices 
of all kinds arc revolutionizing how and wiiat we know. All thiSi while 
om- cluldren memorize tlie dates of tlie Civil War at least three different 
times during their sdiool careers and repeat meaningless grammar and 
arithmetic exercises without understanding- They are being made com- 
placent about the stability of himian knowledge in the midst of a major 
upheaval. 

The Impaverishment of Hiimax} Fulfillment ; 

The incongruency, however, goes beyond the obvious incompatibility 
between how we must live and how we arc taught. It goes to Uie very way 
human fulfillment is conceived and rclat^ to formal education. The 
'claims on the schools are. many, jMjking from those who would make the 
personal, affective cievelopment Updlvidual youngsters the core of the 
curriculum to those who insist that the disqplincs and the academic skills 
ought to be central to all children's studies\o those who see vocational 
j^eparatiou as tlie major purfK)se of schooling. Fulfillment, of comse, is 
variously conceived; some would say it is the affective, inner contentment 
of individuals with themselves; for others, it is the cognitive reaching out 
to different ages of human !^istory so that ^he cumulative greatness of 
humanity may become the possession of each individual; for still qtliers, 
it is the successful particip^don of individuals in the social, economic and 
political aspects of society. 

If these conceptions have anything in common, it is that each, taken 
alone, is an impoverisimient of the nature of human fulfillment which 
comprises all of the conceptions mentioned in ways neitlier discrete, nor 
dearly understood, nor predictable. What is more, tliere can be no human 
fulfillmfint without both self-fulfillment^ and scKietal fulfillment. Both 
defy empirical precision; both, bear the instability that is the hallraark of 
human beings exercising their will to be and to act differently as indi- 
viduals &nd*as members of society. 

It^ust further be understood that human fulfillment involves not 
simply the balanced interaction of self-fulfillment and societal fulfillment, 
but the tension between tlicse as well, that is, the conflicts of individual 
and societal purpose and need that defy resolution and remain as con- 
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tradktions even in tlic most b6nign of his^torical periods. Human fulfill- 
mcint alwuys dcvelopsnn the midst of uncertainty and imprecision. 

Technology and the dominance of business industrial complexes have 
' led- us to expect to deal primarily with the clearly delineateji and the 
precisely defined, and to lend little credence to whatever it is tiiat escapes 
sudr precision. In this vein, if the "quality of life" is studied, the effort is 
usually to achieve empirical descriptions of what tliat means and some 
form of precise, quantitative measure. Implicitly, we seem to have re- 
jcctQd theiionqMaiUit:itive ami whatever defies empirical observation. 

When we ip the schools discuss "human fulfillment," the effort, all 
too frequently, is^u reduce the Concept to ideas and forms that can be 
modeled into measurable, perforniaiice. Human fulfillment, ih' official 
quarters, is often translate into lists of specific performance objectives 
and/or competencies. Scxallcd "soft"^ topics such as justice become the 
object of fili-in questions, and discussions of love and goodness ace rele- 
gated to beiiig curricular afterthoughts for tliey do not fit mea&Wahle 
formats. In a time when the exploration of a universe — the dimension^ of 
which bdggle human imagination— has been undertaken and the very^ 
^nce of life is being probed, the inac{equacy of such an approadi must 
surely be obvious. When viewed in tiieiight of our ever increasing uncer- 
tainty about wiiat ought to be ;he criteria of worthwhile human l ie, the 
approach goes beyond simple trivia to the dangerous. 

The long lists of performance objectives that legislators^ have im- 
posed, or are thinking of imposing on the schools, are dangerous Lecause 
they ignqre the major realities of the human condition while heralding ' 
their practicality. We need ongoing teritaiiveness if we are to be cipablc 
of action in what promises to be 'ji persistent staje of uncertainty and 
imprecision, Wc need an inKiepth understanding of technologies that^ 
have dcvelo|*d in ways only peripherally related to reading and w^iiting': 
We need to become involv^ in creating new sets of values appIicab|e^ox 
^only to ourselves as individuals or to society as a whole but to the^tenHons 
whicli loom enormously between these, to a whole range of new experi- 
ences for which we have no criteria. We need to talk of Jove and goodness^ 
Such needs cannot be met with lists of perfori^ance objectives, even if they 
are legislated. We simply do not know enough. ' 

Openness as Part of the Curriculum 

In order to confront tht! uncertainties, the schools must incorporate 
openness into the very texture of their, curricular designs. Often, when 
the'tencept of openness in schcK)ling is discussed, it is viewed as some- 
thing ''unstructured." while what is -actually going on in the schoq'ls is 
thought to be ''structured/* Without reentering the debate regarding the 
effectiveness of traditional curricular struoturcs, it is important to point 

Ml of this wriiing some 55 state IcgiiiJaturcs arc cpnsidcrifig some Conn of com- 
petency or perforMiaiicc objecHvc rr<|uiremirnti. 4 ' 
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out that the clcmcept of ""oj^nmess" by its very nature implies structure. A 
door can closed in its striuJture or it can be open; it 'can b^ neither 
witJiout the structure, Furt^iermore, a' door ican take many different forms 
whether ii is oI<;^sed pr of>en. , 

Making a metaphorical leap to curricular deidgu. it is possible to 
develop many different kinds of- studies which allow for die direct input 
and decision making activities of students just as it is possible to develop 
numerous kinds erf curricula dial tell tlie student what to do every st^p of 
the way, A closed door desaibes thcf space it outlines ojcaplctcly; an open 
dpor describes the breadtli apd forrpp of its oudine, even the measures of 
its opennesi (a tiny crack to wide open), but to the extent that it offers 
ojjen space, wluiever passes through will influence th^ qualities that the 
space will take on. This is the inherent imprecision and* uncei tainty of 
<>penness even thouglijprganization and structure are present: it is the 
quality whicli makes .tJte open curriculum suited to the needs of our 
young and thd uncertain times they will live through. 

This is not to s^y that a dosed structure is ntUer desirable. The teach- 
ing of a. specific set of mathemadcal procedures might be best done 
through a closed curricular design. Ra^ther, it is the dominant use of the 
closed structure leading to tlie excltuion of unceruinties from school 
studies that undermines die validity and relev^ncy of the curricidum. For 
insuncc, the nature of science remains, even today, a vigorously debated 
topic full of imprecision^ and uncertainUcs. Il cannot be validly discussed 
without 'op^ncss, however^ discussion o£ the meaning aiid vaii^ty of 
science is rarely held in today's public school even thcmgh several years of 
-science study are-'included in most ciuxicula* 

The Qualities or Parameter^ ^£ an Open Currictilum / ' 

Tlega^e^of thte specific contents iele?ted, there ire qualities or 
parameters thai ougjit to be included in the framework of aniopen cur- 
ricylum given our present historical circumstances. To be^n widi, the 
importance df controlling die production, use^and diffusion of infcwrma* 
tion must be scholastically recognised. If we are to continue to partidpatiB 
significandy ix} a democratic form of governance and in the power that 
govemancaholds over human fuifilhnent, the understanding of new kinds 
j>£ infopxation devices must be widely diffuse ammig the public at large. 
-^Without such general under^fanding* democratic pardcipation can be 
liicened to a §;raup'of blind people voting on the colors they want for a 
ffa^; there is no relevant data basis foi: the vote and it becomes a hap- 
bastard selection based on hcttk extran^us to/ the question* Jnde^ 
extraneous voting of tlvs type is a piwnomenon that li>f already been 
observed with umii frequency in out lodety. 

The schools are the logical vehicles Tor hdpi»g the public at large to 
becc^e capable of working with and conaprehending both the limitadons 
advantages of 0^ dau generated by new^ii^ormalion devices, though 
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napst schools at presyit seem satisfied liT^iop^ with readixxg and writing. 
Most school* have ignarcd, £or instance, tlic tnicroprcKie&sor revolution, 
which is bringing coiig|puter technblog>^ out of the specialized data^ pro- 
cosing lab into an array of everyday uses. The schools seem barely aware 
of what is happening. Microprocessor chipt-cah already found by the 
millions in our automobiles, disliwaiher Afcperas, microwave ovens, sew- 
ing machines^etc. The ^infiltration is'vastJWale the diffusion of knowledge 
about hpw|such cliips are created and controlled is limited to a relative 
handful ot technicians *rhe poteniial for the development of an elite of 

: teclmicians able to direct if not totally control the natijre of human ful- 
fillment looms all ihe more dangerously, for the danger is not fe^ recog- 
niwd by eitlier the schools or the public at large. 

What*^ is more, the* schools continue to ignore the no longer new 
modes of "mformation development and diffusion, that is, television and 
radio. While they sonJirtimes use these foniis to assist their teaching of the 
young (even b^ing them I'o tears with too many movies), the young re- 
main passive absorbers of what tliese devices offer, ready to take, a fill-in 
quiz owr the information that has been delivered and utterly incapable 
of actively creating or rationally evaluating the quality of information 

' thus memorized? The schools do seem to have understood,^hat the active 
participation of students in the sluils of writing is useful to them in learn- 
ing how to control the graphejnic form of communication for it helps to 
show the limits as %vell as the power of that medium. Neverthflcss, they 
htive ignored the imporcance of active student involvement with either ' 
radio or television encoding, relegating most of our populace to the posi- 
tion of entertained audience unable to estimate what the information thus' 
received can do to them. Sadly, we seem' to be on the verge of allowing 
this tppccur ag;iin as' computer tecluiology advances into every aspect of 
our society. A major parameter for the open curriculum must involye not 
only the inclusion of an increased array of information-bearing^evices, 
but the pursuit of creative and ^valui^tive skills related to the active con- 
tr<^ of siich devices. - 

Another nece^r^ quality of thg open curriculum needs to involve 
the intention -of dealing with uncertainty, that is, of making uncertainty ^ 
part of the basic content to be studied. Uncertainties are of many kinds 
and a reasonable range of study could be established including, say, the 
welfare of big business and .society as a whole, the influence of vdVipus 

. technologies on our personal lives, and the tensions between Individual: 
and societal fulfillment caused by big business. / . ' 

.As young Children we become certain of what life is and hov/^e 
ought to live k; tliis is probably necessary if we are to ixave any sense of 
stability through childliood. But herein lie the seeds of conflict diat have 

^ already led most of us into crises of intiagenerational identity, tlie likes of 
which pfctcd ing generations have not experienced. To |he extent that 
rational analyses and control of information devices can h?lpyn confront* 
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ing the unccrtaijuy of our adult lives, Uie scliooh ought to takclKe*rc- 
$po»sibiIity of helping us learn how to deal with uncertainties. Instead, 
for the most part, they continxie to fill the heads of youngsters with 
illusions of certainty based on factual raexnorixatian. 

Defiling with uncertainties implies still another parameter, that of 
value development understood not as the indoctrination of values passed 
-on from preceding generations, but as the "active involvement of studcnU 
in the aeation of their own values. This means confronting such ques- 
tions as whether there is a basic human need for Values (why sliould we 
have values at all?), the desirable interaction between fundamental and 
relative values (are some values more fundamental tlian others?), the 
resolution of major conflicts- between ii^Jividual and socieul fulfillment 
(shall individual values take ^precedence over societal values?), and so 
forth- This also means involving students in an ongoing effort to develop 
sacietal values with which their pwn values would need to interact * 

The process of value formation, it shduIdT>c noted, is not an arbi-. 
trary bne. It reqtiires a continual reappraisal of new conditions and 
potentials. For c^^ample, the increased human jK)tential for more wealth 
requires tlxe reassessment of the values pertaining to welfare* To sustain 
the traditional values abotit welfare in the light of so many greater re- 
sources could be immoral. 

Two other qualities need to be incorporated into the structure of an 
dpcn curriculuui if present circumstances are to be met effectively. One 
involves ,tlie skills of sciefltific inquiry^ whicli have made modern tech- 
nology and the de^felopment of new information devices possible. The 
other is perhaps the most nebulous of the qualities discussed here, that is, 
(Jecision-raaking skills sucli as these are related to the exercise of demo- 
cratic citizcnsliip and to die ability to reach xlecisions and take action 
whilu surrounded by uncertainty. If the skills of democratic decision mak- 
ing could be equated to tha skills of^ scientific in<^uiry, tlie inclusion of 
decision-making drills in the open curriculum might, not be so untShi- 
fo^tably nebulous. But such an ^uation is not possible, 

In\ scientific inquiry, the scientist may stipulate his definitions and 
ignore those usages that do not comply; in democratic decision maling, 
the citiien i$ besciged by any number of inconsistent usages which caimot 
be ignored, for t^^ do so would* mean to neglect circumstances importa^ 
to tlie understanding ofhow otu humart society works. For example, the 
fact that **free enterprise" js used differently and even incomistcntly, riot 
only by different people but by the same person at different times* yields 
insights regarding what is believed about '*free enterprise'* and undct''^ 
.what diverse circumstaJKes it is employed. To ignore* such information 
could easily lead to the uking of action that is irrelevant to^e real prob- 
lems society may be having with the. enactn^nt t)f the *'free enterprise" 
concept. To pimply stipulate a definition would not change how the term 
is perceived and .used by people at large and would probably add to the 
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coufuwon. Tlie citizen nimi be a student and observer of society in all of 
its diversities* 

The scientist may choose the concerns «^be dealt witli to tit hil or 
her best .pi^unistances;^ ihe citizen must meet problems under circum- 
stances frequently ndt of his or her choosing. The scientist may refrain 
froni reaching conclusions until tli.ere is sufficient data; tlic citizen must, 
often decide even when thq data is coniiicting and inconclusive, Tlie citi- 
zen tnust decide and take action even while doubting tlie decision. The 
dti;£en*nii|st operate with ongoing tentativeness as opposed to xhe scien- 
tist's sporadic questioning of coiKlusions in the ligiu of new data. 

. Both scientific inquiry skills and decision-making skills are important 
if <^lcctivc democratic participation is to persist in an increasingly techni- 
cal society. While there is already considerable understanding of the 
nature of scientific inquiry, the skills of democratic decision making re- 
main vague^'and imprecise.^ They are no less important for this. All that 
can be hoped is that the very intent to concentrate scholastic efforts on 
improving our understanding and implementation of them will help us 
to dq exactly that. We-do know tliat flexibility, a willingness to reconsider 
decisions, an avidncss for seeking out new ways for doing things, an ability 
to suspend judgment without tlie individual allowing such inconclusive- 
ne:^ to lead to apathy are traits related to citixeii decision making and can 
semaS starting points in an open curricular plan. Admittedly, we cannot 
describe these traits in terni^s of specific performance. ^Ve cannot 'assure a 
Je^isla]Lure when these will or will not Imve iKJen accomplished. Neverthe- 
less, they need to become a part of the public's education if ever present' 
and increasing uncertainty is not to mean the demise of democracy, 

Implementing an Open Curriculum Design 

^ Altliough specific content has not betn discussed, the following qual- 
ities or parameters h^ve been oifered as basic to an oj>en cuiTicular struc- 
ture in our present circumstances: ^ . 

1. Information Device— The development of skills necessary for the 
action control and evaluation of various information devices with a con- 
comitant knowledge of the ways in which the structures of the devices 
iniluence the quality of knowledge. 

2. UficertaiTtiies — The treatment of a range pf uncertainties includ- 
ing the tensions' between individual and societal fulfillment. 

' 3L Value Development — The active analysis, evaluation, and develop 
mcnt of value. systems. . 

,4. Sdentific Inquiry-^Tht development of scientific inquiry skills. ^ 

■ A more complete diKUssion of the differences between icienlific inquiry and demo- 
cratic dcciiion making may be' found iiV: Wilnia S. LoiiKstreet, ''Deciiion M^i^^^g: The 
New Sociil^kiSkudicf/' tkiuion- Making: The Heart of Social Studies InUfuction, He- 
vuited. Oecitaionai Paper Number j. Social Studic* I^elop^cnt Center, Indiana VnU ' 
verwty, I97fi. pp, 19-52. r 
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5, Decision Making— The development of ddzen-orientcd dedsioa 
making ikilU, imiluding the coitccpt of ongoing tcntativcncss in the light 
of continuing uncertainty. 

If the preceding parameters are to be valid aspects of the curriculum, 
the metaphorical door cannot"^ be open just slightly. The openness itself 
miist be sufficient so that each individual will be a significant influence 
on the final version of the curriculum. It is not reasonable to expect to 
^ encourage ongoing tcntativeness or the willingness to deal with imcer- 
tainties while excluding the background and capacities of tlic students 
who are the objects of sucii encouragement. Their input must be an im- 
portant determinant of the curriculum,! 

A specific example might help to clarify the development olWopen 
cturicular design comprising the preceding parameters. Say that the topics 
of "Family Life," "Success in Business and Industry," and "lifelong 
Achie^eraem" have been selected as the material needing to be dealt with. 
Each of the fivb parameters, when paired with tlic topics creates a format 
within which students may undertake a series of studies determined by 
their own background and, to some extent, by the skills they possess or 
arc most interested in. Student "A" in dealing with tlie intersection of 
Family Life and Infcarmation Devices might explore the ways iu which 
microprocessor chips are being used in the home and tlie kind of influence 
these may have over famjly life. "A" may relate tliis intersection with the 
ones on Uncertainities and Value Development by deciding to proceed 
->with a study of the influence of microprocessor phips on the possible future 
of) family life and tlie sets of values tiiat may be needed to maintain an 
acceptable qualUy.of family life. ' 

Student "B'\ on the other hand, may have a father who works for the 
Internal Revenue Service and therefore is more interested in investigating 
the kinds of control the IRS has acquired over families because of the 
diffusion of information devices. Scientific inquiry might lead "B" through 
an objective investigation of the existing -state of affans. Uncertainties 
could be developed as areas that have not lent themselves well to qbjec- 
tive inquiry and Decision Making could involve "B" in hypothetical cas«j 
about taxes to be levied and how these ought to b^ collected. The prob- 
lems dnd ujiccrtaintics involved in these gov^riance decisions coihd be 
emphasised. 

Instead of topics, a discipline such as mathematics could be used as 
the source of content. In sucli a case, the implejjjentatioh of openness still 
remains viable evep though more directed g^rf^n^^at certain preliminary 
stages of* each new madiematical pj^oKdwe'^may 1^ necessary. What is 
imp<M'tant to understand i*jijua-<lie pm^ of oirccted learnings is 
held to a minimum rather than, as is now the case, being the domina^it 
modus operandus. 

For the sake of disci^ssion, let us say that elementary algebraic equa- 
tions arc being studied and that the concept of such equatiom has been 
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the topic of a lecture by tlie teadicr. Now, each student would develop 
his or her curriculum based on the iutcrsKtipiu of the five parameters 
with what ha$ been taught. Student ''A" explores tlu: employnicnt p£ 
algebraic equations in calculators designed for use with family budgets, 
while student *'B" decides to study how the qualities of American family 
life can be analyied via computer devices employing simple algebraic 
equations. Uncertainties for Studi^nt "A" may involve the typical conun- 
drums of a family budget and the inadequacies of the equations for the 
reaLworld situations. For student '^B", it might be an effort to seek an 
estiraate_pn!ie errgr iQ be . ^ peeled wheu^irying to de.srribe a-partirntHr 
quality of American family life via a given education. Value Development 
for **A" could mean trying to find an algebraic equation that would 
frepresent the major priorities of tlic family within the family's budget. 
For ''B", Value Development could mean studying the influencie of the 
algebraic equation on the description of family life arid determining, via 
Scientific Inquiry and Decision Mak^^jg, to what extent such influence is 
acceptable. \. 

A diagrammatic outline of the wa^' an open curricular design com- 
prising the five basic parameters wouldrfunction is sliown in Figure 1. 
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School Practices for an Open Curriculum 

The developmenit of an open curricular design, regardless of the con- 
tent^ we may adopt, leaves us a long way from achieving, in the public 
schools, open education. Even assuming that there would a willingness 
to modify the dosed structure of today's public school curriculum, it must 
be rccognimi tliat curricular design is only one of several types ^"of 
structures operating witliin the present schcxil system. Both the bureau- 
cratic/organiitational structure, whicli involves such administrative activ- 
ities as scheduling, building design, dass function, record keeping, etc., 
and the teaching structure, which adses from the decisions that teachers 
make within their own classrooms; have far-reacliing effects upon the final 
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aatuTc o£ tlic currkuluM, If administrators insist on lists of specific objec- 
tives, standardized norms, the purchasing of textbooks to be utilized for 
a minimum five year perioii, etc, tlie results of scliooling are not likely to 
reflect an open curricuiar dcsigrt; and ifceachers insist on students know- 
ing the right answers or awaititig direcuons before any investigative study 
is midertakai. tlie curriculum, may uppeOr different but the results are 
likely to be as uhual. In the sixties, nuiuerous curricuiar revisions, based 
' ^ concepts and inquiry, were^dcveloped. Nevertlicless, as G&odlad's sur- 
vey revealed, teaching structure remained unchanged, being "predomi- 
; nauily telii%rand questiatti«<g . . , with diiWren responding one4>yone. 
orWcasionally in chorus." 3. /^or the most part, tlie curricuiar revisions, 
under such conditions, had atmost no impact on the outcomes of schooling. 

Tliq different types gf structmes operatiiiig within the public educa- 
tional syjitem are in constant in terac£ioJi witJi each other. This may seem 
an obvipus. perhaps unnece^ry sjtatefuent, and yet, th? interaction of. 
education's diverse structures has often been ignored in the past. New 
techniques suth as modular scheduling or new architectural forms sucli 
as tlje 0|>en s{>ace classroom have been adopted and then exaggeratedly 
used to indicate tliat o|>en education had become a reality. All too fre- 
quently, the open space classroom lias meant sonorous bedlam for the 
tmmcrous .scll;<ontainod clasjics thai have found thcmselvesftTios unfor- 
tunately relocated; arid modular Scheduling has often sup|X)rted (perlups 
beneficially) the. discipline-oriented, closed curricuiar design. In sum, 
open ediica^ion must involve the opening up of the various types of 
structures j6pcrating within the educational system. There needs to be a 
coordinaiU)n of *'openness" sojhat there is a consistency amcfi^ the vari- 
ous sclvw structures in their operations and purposes. 

Within the context of the parameters oi openness profXjsed in this 
. pa|K?r, the bureaucratic; organizational structure, for example, could 
profitably modify its record keeping so that the unique studies of indi- 
vidual students could be storcxi and retrievc*d by teachers whenever guid- 
ance about the sc6|)e and depth of youngster s studies were necessary. 
Inputs into this kind of retrieval system would nec*d to be made by 
teachers aftfr the fact, that is,' after students had determined the exact 
jfiature o^ their curricula. Such record keeping would allow other teachers 
/to know about s|>eciHc experiences yotui|sttrs had^iAready had and would 
/ enable them to help broaden the experiential base of their students as* 
well as achieve increasc*d continuity of study. 

The bureaucfatic/org;miiUitional structure could also profiubly mod- 
• ify its way of evaluating the success of curriculum iind instruction. It 
' ^ would refrain, for instance, from adopting nationwid^ standardized tests 
on readi ng and try, instead, to-esdmute students* abilities to manipulate 
and conYmurVifate a variety of subjects of their own choosing via two or 
more inforimi^iion devices. A ''think tank'' group similar to the one sup- 

» john L CkJoilbU. "Scliooling and Education.'* Unpubliihcd paper. 1969. pp. 52-53. 
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Parted by the Rand Q^poration could be cstabUsiied aonually to a^st 
in tlic dcvdopmcnc of thi* kind of evaluation. 

There axe numeroiui teacluiig ttiodificaticms which would also sup-"^ 
port an open curricuJar design. Among these i$ tlic rcconception of Wch. 
inglrom ^n activity which takes a dearly delineated content and manages 
it in wdi a way that tiie content i% wcU learned by students to an activity 
which involves helping youngi^tcn to develop die final versions pf their 
curricula. In otlier words, teaching woidd need ii become tlie act of sup 
porting certain kinds of undertakings, the inputs fpr wliich would be 
.. Ji^^gt^ly in the hands of students, Dcvdofmig and couiniunicating the 
structures of openness as well as supporting a better quality of student 
input would need to be ma joi 'teaching functions, 

. ^n terms of specific insu uctional me tluxiologies, teaching would need 
to embrace more degrees of freedom than is now ordinarily tlie case in the 
public schools. Four major teaching styles— the lecture, the Socratic ap< 
ptoach, the discovery mode, and thejp|H?n<fnded approadi— may be used 
to represent the gamut of instructional openness available tp teaclicrs. 
The lecture represents the closed end of the gamut because it limits tlie 
student s freeilom of response and activity to wliatever may occur within 
hii own mind. If the lecture is presented as a set of conclusions whicli 
students must memorise for the test, it is at the*extreme of limiting de- 
grces of freedom; on the other hand, if it presents a series of problems 
with which the teaclier is struggling^ it does offer more degr^jes of freedom 
to students even though still within the limits of the lecture format. 

" 1 he Socratic approadi reqm'res the students' active input and yields 
increased freedom by leading them through ways of thinking that at Cer- 
tain |>oints require their judgment. The students usually end up where 
the teacher thinks they ought to be, but the degrees of freedom have in- 
creased so that some other outcomes are a distinct possibility. The dis- 
covery mode increasesJ-Ven further the degrees of freedom available to 
students in their responses and activities, Vh some set of materials, event*, 
etc., students arc encouraged to devdop their own ideas and/or con- 
clusion. Given the nature of the materials provided, the overall types of 
rQponses a student might make, though greatly inq*eased over the 
Socratic approach, are generally forseeable. Nevertheless, students have 
considcruWc control oyer what is hapjx^ning. llicy can be far more 
creative than in. the preceding methods. 

The open-ended approach represents the maximum degrees of free- 
dom available instructionally, It can only be achieved if the teadier does 
not truly know tlie answers sought and is thus on a i>ar with his/her stu- 
dents« If the teadier does know some of the answers while really believing 
that other answers, unknown to huii/her, arc possible the approach de- 
creases in its degree of freedom,, but retnains primarily open-ended. 
The preceding de5i<:ription of four major teaching styles representing 
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a continuum of ia^trueiitHial opeuno* makes quite dear die- underlying 
coniistcncy that the discovery mode and the limited open-ended approach 
have with tiu! qualities of an open curricular design proposed in thi« 
paper. In tlxis regard/it h impoftant to note that the open curriculum 
\does not mean that any activity underuken by stuctents will do. Activities 
ed to conform to the constraints that have been built into the design, 
le discovery mode is especially consistent with the structured openness 
of the d»ign. h should al86 be kept in mind tlxat while the discovqry/ 
opcn^nded pcwtion of the continuum would need to domina'te for the 
survival of opcxmess in the curriculum, some limited employment of 
methods at the dosed end of the continuum is necessary if students are 
l]NOt to ignore the power of already acquired knowledge* 

It stands to reason tkmt a teacher who is dealing with some cstab- 
iislied, widely accepted knowledge, whether it is ia simple listing of facts 
or the presentation of a set of procedures, will, at that point, use a mctliod 
involving fewer degrees of freedom for student performance than would 
be oecessary if lie or siie were involved in hdping students reach decisions 
>bout how they will develop the intersections of their study. Tiiis is not 
merely an eclectic view of teaching, but rather a recognition that the 
Socratic appr<^ch, and espedally die l^ture, can serve as powerful ways 
of helping istudents understand tlie instrmaents, concepts, theories, etc 
that they are to use when undertaking studies of their own design. It is 
really a question of retaining a proportional mix of instructional ap- 
proaches sudi that the nature of the curriculum is validly represented in 
the actual learning experiences students have in the classroom, 

The consistent interaction of administrative effort, instructional 
methodology and curricular design is a prerequisite t(||^ny significant 
diange in school study. It is all the more necessary for an open ctmicular 
design that in its very nature avows uncertainty. Such openness can be 
effectively undone if either administratdrs or teachers follow the tradi- 
tional modes of operating which posit and often require certainty. ' 
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To be on the cutting edge is to sec the curriculum as a hiunan agenda. 
Such a curriculum calls for the continuous release and development of the 
person as a holistic being. The person is in the proce^ pf becoming. He 
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ii not a finUhcd creature. His potcntisiU- a« physical, cmodoWl 
intcUeaujJ, aesthetic and spiritual* The. Mdcr can be viewed;as hieif;^- 
diical to an extent^ moving from survival potentiaU to the more trans* » 
ccndcnt ones. However, the hierarchy bteaks down, because the potexuials 
are not mutually exclusive. They always interact, Expwiencc evoking any 
one response calls up all oC the others, 

T'hc purpose -of^hooling is to enable tlie person to perceive and to 
integrate his six potentials as he encounters the problems o£ his existence 
that arc real to him at tlie moment. An assumption underlying this chap- 
ter is that formal schooling just gets people started in systematic learning. 
The person has tp continue his growtli independently, though he may 
return to some type of fonnal sclioqling at crucial points in his life. The 
curriculum as a human agenda anticipates lifelong education* , 

It is tlie proper activity of the curriculum leader ii^ the home scuing 
to influence the conununication, conceptualization, clarification, and ac- 
cepunce of humane perspectives as purpose of education. Those who 
design curriculum must insist upon purposes that have been understood 
and agreed upon by all who are involved. In addition, those who* design 
ciuriculum have an obligation to insist that they be given an opportunity 
.to participate in the formulation of purposes. Once there is consensus and 
commitment, the designers can clarify and translate purposes into alter- 
native curriculum designs. It is the responsibility of the curriculum leader 
to sec that designs result in purposive activity in educatipnal settings. 

What we must not overlook is that design as a process is a basic 
huriian act within which there is eoncern for qualities such as form, bal' 
ance, continuity, and movement in relation to human purpose and func- 
tion. The design process, then, results in the life-enhancing aesthetic 
product. To design a curriculum as a human agenda is to usb the design 
process to create varieties of settings within wl^ich learners can attain 
form as *'that radiance from within, to which a shape attains when in a 
given situation it realiices itself complete."^ The learner becomes his own 
aesthetic product, continuously producing something new in the process 
of becoming. The flirriculum as interface between the person and his 
potentials is catalyst for creativity. 

f There can be no one design for the curriculum as a htmian agenda. 
As educalox:s, if we belieVe in schools where persons in a pluralistic society 
can further their beconn'ng, we have to reject all attempts that coerce ut 
into accepting a single modality for viewing curriculum. Even though 
diere is little consensus on meanings of curriculum, established views 
seem to be variations of the one basic design dwelling on predetermined 
objectives and systematic and unidim^n^onal movement from objectives 

* For anoiher de^criptioe o( ux acpccti of humanncfi, tec: Arthur W. Foihay. **To- 
ward a Humane Cyrrkuluai.** In: Essays on Curriculum. New Yorki Teacher* College 
Prcii.. 1915. pp, 151-71. . 

» Bemard Bcrcaacn. Aisthaics and History, New York: Doubleday, 1948. ^,1%. 
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to selection and orgamaati/aii o£ content >and activities xo cvaiuation. 

■Specification o£ behaviorai objectives in separate iubject mauer ai-eas 
witii little coajideration for value orientatioii or tiie paft in relationship 
to the oipmic whole is often viewed as cmriculian in its entirety. Empha- 
m is on external variables, empirical verification, and middle class values. 
It is not that this basic paradigm has not served ns iii tlic past, but 

■ like all paradigms it has its unitjue weaknesses, whicli are especially e^^i- 
dent in today's world of rapidly changing cultural realities. The world of 
curriculum making dealing with today's cultural realities in practical 
school situa^om is a complex human eqterprise, requiring a varie^ty Okf 
modalities. The undcrgirding cultural reality is that education is deeply 
affeaed by rapid change and by the predominant presence of discontent. 
Many see the school as a potential agent for generatin{^ restorative powers 
in their lives, and when this does not happen, they become further 
alienated from tliemselves and from/the educational process. The educa- 
tional effort is inseparable from the societal effort.' What society is n'ot 

, providing, we have come to expect schools to offer. Problems of society 
becqme the problems of tlie school. Yet sdiooling alone cannot compen- 
sate- for the lack of humanization in the social order. However, himxanii- 
ing the social order does indeed involve humaruzing the curriculum, and 

: vice versa. Rugg< said in 1927 tliat not once in tlie Ixistory of tlie United 
States had the school curriculum caught up with ^e dynamic content of 
life. We bclie\'e tliat mucli of tliis jag still persists. 

In our over-dependence upon a single vim of curriculum wcj^e not 
only excluding other viewpoints, but we are also discouraging fresh per- 
spectives. Viewpoints tliat depart from the pre-establislied parameters of 
thc pasi need to be solicited and criticized to the beneBi of all. 

There certainly is a need for' sustained investigation of newer forms 
of curriculum more reflective of the present cultural reaUties wliicli do- 
indeed "surround us and hound us witlv "their urgency— hunger, strife, 
fear, ignorance, injtistice." Witness the lives of Ujc Does, Ruth the 
Zoomer, Dave, Bruce, Rico, Juan, Mrs. Spencer, Grandma, Helen Keller. 

; No single societal plan or curriculum design will ensure thi ideal fulfill- 
ment of hmnan potential. We can only try to create the curriculum as a 
human agenda fi;om a heuristic perspective. which will permit the genera- 
tion of many forms. Even while we do this, we must assure ourselves that 
the forms we create inspire even moie dynamic forins for die future. 

Tntcntidnaiity, fluidity, rauitidimensjonality and creativity are required. 
The way is not easy. Tlie remainder of diis cliaptcr presents an initial 

view of t,he cturiculLun as a human agenda. Six jX)tentials of the person 

H'ii^tiia M. Macagnoni. "Dcmocratuaiion sujti- Cuakuium Rcncw;»I: An Jjtplora- 
tory InterdUdpliuary Fr^njc%w>rii; for Cooperative Educational Planning." Eugene: Uni- 
vcnity of Ore^, ERIC Ocariaghouic on Ed^^jional Management, 1975. 

• Hwold Rugg. "The School CurricuJuto, 1K5-Iffi»." Cumculum Making: Put an4 
^t^ttmt. Part I, Twcnty-aixth Yearbook, National Sodtty for the &udy of Eduatioo. 
Bloomiogtoo. lUifloiii inibUc Sdwol Pwbliito . v . 
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as a holistic being in the process of becopiing ai e sketched tentatively. 
Integration of these potentials is a function of personal intentiouality, a 
concept whidi'niusi be emphas»i^ed. Seven propositions relate intentional- 
ityuo the potentials with reference' to sdiooling. The concepts of perfect- 
ibimy and temporality are discussed briefly. Perfectibility is related to the 
curru;ulum in two ways, concern for ^oais and for purposive activity. 

The Six Potentials of the Person 

The Physical. .i:hc physical potential is the person's overall aware- 
--^«es»s-of the-sel-f as a pliyjMcal being. The body is tliS^ physical form that 
conta^u the human energy from which the action of th^ niQuient 
emanates and evolves into further becoming, Leonard presents a dramatic 
portrayal of body as "ultimate atlilete" within reach of eVeryone< 

/. ' - J^y U iipirit, tliat it* every cell re-enacts Uie dance of love and death, 

tliat in the relationsinps^ of tiiejic cclU We may trace the^natpmy of all relation- 
sliip. There is no single ulrimate athlete; there arc millions waiting to be born. 
Running, falling, flying, diving— emh of us may get in Uiaj^e or even set new 
rccordik But the body of the Ultimate Athlete—fat or tl)in» sliort or tall — sum- 
mons ut beyond tJiesc things toward the birth of the self, and, in time, lUe un- 
folding of a new world.^^ ^^^.^^ 

Schooling which involves grov^'th in physical potential is concerned 
with awarenesses siu:h as the following:^ 

1. The person as bodj- 

2. What constitutes 4he body, its systems, functions, and intercon^ 
nections. 

3. The possibility for optimal health. 

< 4. The possibility for optimal physiological efficiency., ^ 
5. The possibility for optimal movement.. ' ' ^ 

In an overall model for viewing physical education, Jewett uses move- 
ment as a central focus. Some 22 concepts delineate man as master of- 
Wmselt, man in space, and man in a social world. Fitness, , periormancc, 
' «j<| transcendencek^haracterizc each cluster of concepts.^ 

The Emotional . The emotional potential is the person's overall 
awareness that he has emotions which can be experienced and enjoyed. 
To be' human is to experience feeling from immobilizing fear to liberating 
ho|x: to ecstasy. To be human is to experience both joy and tragedy and 
to acknowledge that it takes lx)th to deepen the meaning of life. School* 
ing which involves growth in emotional potential is concerned with: 

L The person as a sentient being, a sum of "the felt responses of our 

sense organ* to -tile environment, of our proprioceptive mechanisms to 

I ' •■ / - " 

» George Leonafd. The UHimait Athlete. New York: Avon Books,^ 1975. 

• AnQ-E/Jeivctt and Marie R. Mullen, ilurricniuin Deupt Purposes and ProcciSfs 
m Physical Eduoiiion TeAching and Learnhtg, Washington, DX:.: American Asiociatibn 
oi fitciiUh. Physiol Eiiucation and Recreation, 1977. ^ 
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iatcrnal changcsp znd of the oigsmism as a wliolc/*^ I^g<ar establishes 
feeling in the broad «ea«e as the generic base of all mental experience.* 
^ 2, The pmon as in enw>ting bemg/cxpressiDg what is int«Tiali2edl 

S. The person's rcpenaiw of emotions—the love-hate^ hope-fea^, joy- 
grict {MToximity distance continnums, ^ . • 

4. The pcrson^s specMH awareness of playfulness as hmn6r, manifest 
^ joy, and spontaneity 

5. Tlic person's awareness of his reality orientation* that i^ his con- 
textual relation to the environjnent * 

^ 6, Th« person's exerdsed use of value orieiiUtiaA. |Jxe relationships 
among her bdiefs. feehngs, and behavior, 1^ T 

The Socud. The social potential is the person's overall aivareness of 
the self as a social being,i« that one's very pcrsonhood is dcvclc^pcd in 
interacticm with others. Caring community is essential for one's optimad 
development. Contributing to this potential is our. awareness that new 
patterns of human assodatipn arc possible in today's world, imieed that 
they may be necessary to maintain life as we know iL Our insdtutions 
fadliutc the opportunity for these new patterns to emerge. We have'' a 
moral obligation to 'change those schooling contcj^ which inhibit the 
ufcvdopment of awaremr^ such as the fdto^ 

1, Gregariousncss as the person's basic indinatioii to be with others, 

2, Empathy as the -person's capacity for participating in another's 
feelings. » ' # 

3, 'Altruism as the person's capacity for uncajculated consideradon of 
y^e needs of others, ^ ^ 

4, Collaboraticw as the person's capadty for willing cooperation with 
an instrumentality with which he is not immc<Katcly connected in. a socie-^ 
tailor group effort, g^^ 

5, Personal heritage as access to the products gf cultural e^^lution. 
the Intellectual. The inteilequal potential is the person's awareness 

of the nature ofrher ownjtnind. It is' awareness thatilirough the use of the . 
mind one can integrate the six potentials in one's human environment,^ 
Even though the way the mind works remaim a mystery, we do kndw 
enough to say that tjie mind contains discrete abilities. Schooling which 
is concerned with intellectual growth views the fojlowii^ abilides as 
potentials tt> be developed: . * ' 

^^^Suianne K. iMgtr. Philowphical &k€tchrs, Baliiv^^ Johni Hopkiiu fr«t, I96^^|» 

* S M Mnn< Linger. Mind: An Essay on Human Fetling. BallimoiT: Johns Hop- 
kiw Piw, 1972. 

* Nina Lkbennan. PUtyfulness, New J^$ty: Acskdcmic fttu, 1977, 
*Se<: Virgiok Mso^nt. Social ZKm^miofi o/ the Self as an Open SysUm: A 
curriculum Desifn. R«carch BylkUn of the Ftorida Rctcarth*and Dcvdopmept CJoun- 
cU; 5 Summer I9m. GaiMiviUe» Florida. The Uaivmity of Florida, 
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1. Sensors (eyes, cari, tl^nnoceptors, proprioceptors) which report 
cfecu of the enviroumenL 
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2- Information as symbolic rcprescaution of c\'cnts, 
' X 3, Mcxnory as a storage process determined by the nature of events, 

4. Logic as an internaJ consistency check, 

5. Imagination as a process of self-generating events inctepcndent of 
«nsors; • . 

6. Effectors as body (muscles, bone, connective tissue) generation of 
events. 

7. Will as determination by choice of imagination and effect,or gen- 
eration of consistent and compIeKr subsets of events. 

8. Connectors as propagating infcHniation between tlie sensors, mem- 
ory, imagination, logic and wiil.^^ ^ 

The Aesthetic. The aesthetic quality of the human condition is de- 
^cribcd^by Broody as four kinds of responses.^2 Schooling which involves 
growth in aestJietic potential is concerned with these respcmses: . fl 

^ 1. The response to form as the recognition of the purely formal qualj^ 
itics (or pi:ppcrties) of the aesthetic object. This object has properties 
recogniieable to the extent that tlie^object can be cTassified The object may 
be an animate or an inanimate entiry, a procois or a product. Hence, the 
object may be: (I) a person; (2) a living thing, e.gi, a tree, ap animal; 
(3) an i^ianimate Uiing, e.g., a rock, a film> a lesson plan; (4) a process. 
e,gM a dance, a teaching episode, a political conflict; (5) a product, e.g., a 
poem, a plan, anything Uiat is the result of , a process; and (6) var}*ing 
combinations of the preceding. , 

- 2. The technical resjx)n»e as diat response virhich involves the recog* - 
nition of the technique(s) used in producing th^ aesthetic object. Here' 
the person becomes interested, for example, in What the artist Used to 
produce his product; how he used compositiori, brushwork and color; 
how he organized for his, task. 

5:'The sensuous rcspoi^es which acknowledge and seek the appeal of 
the aesthetic^object to the senses. Here the person becoijes aware of her 
own perceptual processes. She notices color, texture, movement. It is 
through the perceptual processes that the person. literally "takes in'' the 
aesthetic form. She develops images in her mind. 

4, The expressive response which |s a summary of the other three 
aestlietic responses. In the expressive response, the person' assesses the 
meaning of his encounter H4th the form. He interprets aiui evaluates what 
his senses report to him, incorporating the form as his own experience. 

The iipplication of Broudy's four aesthetic responses is especially use- 

" J[obn David Cai^m* The Moral SocUi^. ^^^Qsit^^iid^n Pren, 1971. pp. 50-51- 
" H^xry S. Broudy. In: Arthur W. Foiiwy.^op. cif., pp. 163.-64. 
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M ia eaaUIiiig the persoa to perceive self a* ao^(otlc form. Perceiving 
self in thh way require* experichdng the cc|||ia imen-elationships 
among the six poteniiali. The pcnioa buiid* upon Uiem. She organizes 
and develop* leclxni^ues to pr<^uce a product. She relates technique and 
eSnviroomcntal force. She responds to herself as product. She interprets 
and evaluates ^wliat her senses report, always incorporating new percept, 
• tiow into her awareness and redirecting her cxpeiience. She gains the 
control of the'artist in relation to her potentials. . ♦ 

The Spiritual. The spiritual potential assumes the otlier five poten- 
tials, but rises above the level of tlie Senses so tliat even^physical move- 
ment may be transformed into a quality of abstract beauty. It is Uie per- 
son's / ovferail a>vaTeness of tlie self as hoiistic form in tixe continuous 
process of beCcaning. It is awe at tlie realization of one's intcrconnected- 
ne&s witli all tliat is in the process of laming,' nature and human nature. . 
and one;s resporiiability therein; It- ii awe at the power of mind or in- 
tentioi^ality when brought into collaljbration with nature and With crea- 
tion. Not only are tlie "potentials ^perceived as'i^estlietic fprm, energized' 
and energizing, but intentionality is ex^tended m pursuit of truth and * 
^participation in the quest for perfectibility to the extent that it is pos- 
sible for temporal beings in the finite' state, Sdiooling which, involves'^ 
grqwth in spiritual potential is concerned with awareness such as: 

1. The incomprehensible as ultimate questions of life, birth, death, 
2-- Organism or unity as the coming together of separates to-.form a 
complete entity, the person see|n^ tlie self in its continuous connections 
tr nexus,*' ' . - ^ ■ " • - 

3, Individuation as the uniqueness of tlie person's process of becom-. 
ing. 3'hou^h persons are in relation to each qthgr, nolwo huraun beings 
•are precisely alike. Each person has a special quality wliicli is needed in 
the biuhan community, 

4. Cosniogenesis as the ^rson's becoming in relation to the becom- 
ing of the universe, Healizatibn of potentials as a unique person, capable 
of higher level moral judgments^nay be essential to the continuous.be.- 
coming of the universe. 

5-. Creativity as becoming which is advance into novelty,** It is par- 
. ticipation in the evoking of the" new. Creativity is the universal of uni- 
vca-sals in prototypic development.?^ ' ' 

6, Reverence for life as an honoring of all tJiat is in the state of 
becoming, 

"A concept dc^clDpcd by: Alfred N. Whiicl^d. ft-ocrw and Reality. New York: r 
fttc Frc« P*perb*dt Ediuoii, 1969. p. 52. . ^ 

**/Wd., pp. 25-26. , / 

Paul Tomacc, ;*Crcativcly Gifted and Ditadvaniaged Gifted Studenti/^Julian 
Stanley, William Ceoi^ and Cecilia Solano, cditon. The Gifted and the Creative: A 
Ifijt^ ye^r Perspective. BahipKire; John* Hopkint Univcnity Frew, 1977. pp. i7S^96. ^ 
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- 7. Ckflcbratioii an hoadrijog of life as exalted cxprc$ii©o. character- 
iied by j>iiysicai; crooiional, social. inteUcctual aud.acstbcdc unity. Cclc- 
bration cannot be forced and is most often .preceded by aesthetic experi- 
ence. Heightened awarpness becomes availaWe to persons experiencing 
cdebfation in conijgaunit)^wiih othersw 

8/ F<)rgiveness as rcallation tiiat we are imperfect crea|.urcs sec};mg 
higher kvel> of awareness, •'perfection in a world of impciie^Qn/'^^ ; 

In summary, we Ixave attempted to sketch tlie six potentials in a way 
lliat would enable tJic reader to develop personal meanings for them. 
Next we give our attention to the concept of intentionality which is the 
integradng force for developing the potentials, 

Intentioiiality . " ' 

Basic to tlie construct of the six potentials is the idea that schooling 
can facilitate the pei son's perceiving these in their interconnectedness afld 
vincorporating them into consciousness, Intentionality as the human capac- 
■^ityio perceive tJie six, potenU41s is "the structure which gives iAanirig;td' 
"experience/'^ Intentionality is the person's capacity to have intentions/ 
to use the intaginationan seeing emerging possibilities for each potential.. 
Intentionality is At the heart pf awareness. It is all of the components of 
theimnd working together- through an act of will to produce higher levels 
of awai eness, Intentionality involves wislt^and will Because we as humans 
have tliis uniquely human capacity we can form, mpid and change our- 
selves in relation to each other, Husserl, in defining intentionality, de* 
sp'ibes learning as follows^ . ' 

I^CSlJjiii^-is^-i"^*^^ Accumulation of scraps of knowledge. It is a growth 
where cv^ry act of knowledge develops the learner, thu» making him capable of 
cvTn more complex objectives — and ilie object growth in complexity parallels 
the subjective growth in capadty.^^ V 

Learning is gaining control over one's creative booming. Rather 
than an accumulation of knowledge, it is the multidimensional selection 
of content to serve the learner in more adequately perceiving and intc- 
grating tl^e six potentials. Learning for Jlutli the Zoomer Is a growth 
where every act of knowledge, every enco*mter with the curriculum, de- 
ivelops her a^ a person, thus making Jier capable of even more complex 
objectives and advances into novelty. 

Propositions and Strategies • ^ 

Interpretation of intentionality as a concept in relation to the six 

»• Ruth Nielscii. n*J)c Imperfect Child in a World of Perfection/' Keynote Addrcts 
at the 1905 Imcriuiioniil Conference on Science and the Am in Education. The Danith 
Section o^ the New Education Fellowship, Vcjcn, Denmark. 

" Rollo May. /^wf and WilL New York: Norton, 1969. p. ^3, 
f. Quentin Lauer, S. J. Tht TriumpJt of Subjtctiviiy. New York: Fordham Uni* 
veriity Ihrcu» 197^ p. 105. (TraiuUUot^ of Hmtcrl.) 
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po{£ntaU h preiexuecl m this form of propo&i tiam ajadL itr»t^cf a$ % way 
of ;ipproa£iiing tiwir cumculum u ^ buxuan agcmk. 



» 1. The fix poiCQliali of the iclf can 
be translated into intenck^iu as a part 
pf a airriculiim design, However, the 
karner« as the human structure which 
gives iManiog to 45xpcricn<:e* has to be 
reached. He has to dcvc^p ihe,wili to 
have these iotentkmsw 



The learner can develop th^awareX, 
of the six potentials, ind^, she 
St develop tiie awareness l^^he is to 
' e any decision to direct hcrcMtgy' 
loivahi experiential invc^vement with 
probleois. Schooling can provide the 
context wiihin which this can occur* 

3. In expericnt^l invo|vetx^nt, the 
learner can delibcraicly iextcnd his 
capacity to the six potentials. He can * 
shape increasingly higher levels of 
these. He can wish or will as a means 

generating the energy to get startc^L 

4. Schooling can jHovidc the oppor 
tuiUty for the learner to incorporate 
into copsciousneu the six potentials ^£ 
the self as unified personal meaning. 



^ 



5. The learner can aisume charge of 
her own becoming, within limits -of 
course. 'The decision can be, made to 
use one's own imagination to see 
emerging possibilities, indeed, that the 



r ^ Straicf tes 

1. Teacher endeavors (a) to create 
learner awareness of the six potentials, 
(b) to ehco^urage exploration of pos- 
sibilities, (c) to reacli the learner with 
the intention ol persuading him to 
fomulate a specific intentk>a. (The 
teacher views the curriculum as an 
ae^etic form and continues to engage 
in design as a human act as he creates 
the environment for learning.) 

2. Teacher and learner (a) respond to 
learner needs, luing criteria from the 
six potentials, once learner awareness 
of the potentials 4uis been cstabli^ed 
and (b) focus on a specific aspect of a 
potential/ toward which the learner 
can direct her eneigy — toward which 
she can b^pme involve experientially. 

S. Teacher and learner focus on (a) 
one ofvthe six potentials ^telating it to 
^ the other gve and (b) development of 
the "wiir* to shape iitpreisingly higher 
levels of the selected potential. 

^ 

4. ' Teacher motivates the learner to 
use consciousneis in Ways suggested by 
the four aesthetic responses. These arc 
(a) sensing the propa-ties or the formal, 
qyalities of the potential as ''form" — 
e.g., ^sensing how strength appears as 
forn;;^, (b) sensing techniques which pro- 
duce strength as form, as well as those 
which attenuate it, (c) Incoming aware 
of ^sei^sory responses to strei\gth . as 
form.— what it looks like, feels like, (d), 
evaluating sensory responses to the 
form and incorporating these into 
one's consciousness, 

5. Teacher motivates the learner (a) 
to assume charge of her own becoming 
— e^., her* independent powers, (b) to 
use her own imagination to see emei^* 
ing possibilities, and (c) to "maWe con- 
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coming cUy in kIiqoI ^ be iue4 to 
create loxne upcct om's owo W 
cc>iaing. The curriculum ca« offer po*^ 
**bijitics toward whkb one can r^cli* 

6v Schooling can provide the context 
witiiin wbidi thf lean^ ju«tifief Jiii 
^choices and vcrifiei and validates ^ 
meamngi. 

7. The %i% potentials offer poMibilitks 
for foci or organiiets wl^^ich can £acili* 
tate the Klectjon and oti^intion of 
content for ciurticula from: a) the per- 
fon't intet^, b) ' the utuatkmal^tt^n* 
text/ c) the disdplinct of kno^fe^. 

' aund d) Uie persistent himiaiv^xobkim 
and concerns. The lekctimu can be 
those nfhich provide rich and satisfying 

Jnvxxlvcmcnt . . • opportunity to de* 
velop toward individual potentials. 
The curriculum can be a human 
agenda in a very real sense. 



Sioaqgiea 

nections'' as she moves through the 
schooling; 



L Teacher qtiestkins the learner with *^ 
regard to his choico^ and challenges 
him toward the proem of verifying 
find validaiii^ bis meanings. ^ 

7, Teacher responds to the curricu- 
lum design as an aesthetic form as ihe 
incorporates her responses into an in- 
^ructional plan wiUch she wish^ to 
implement Decisioni about some o£ 
the following are made: (a) foci and 
organizers* (b) questk>mi^ directional 
obj<Knivcs, ways to get surti^,, (c) ^ 
* stramU of available ciuxicula« (d) media 
for leamer involvement far beyond the 
ordinary printed an^ audiovisual ma* 
terials* extended to ail human/ natural , 
and technical resources^ (e) dinute for 
learning, (f) vartow models of her own 
bdxavior as supp<»rter, xcu)tivator> co-^ 
learner, (g) n»>des of inquiry based on 
the nature of the mind and the subject 
matter> (h) particular benchmarks by 
which evaluation of the six ^nes ot 
potential can be conducted. 



. ^ The decisions that the teacher does make energize her thought 
processes as slie thinks through her design for purpoHve activity* The 
jplan remains opcn^nded. 

^.^ijrf cctibiUty ^ . 

Perfectibility is a qualitative $tate of tlM|^ix potentials. The perion 
is a unity of potentials. As an incomplete creature,' $he naturally strives for 
higher levels of functioning: Yet it is not likely that she will attain the 
"peVfect" with regard to any of the siic potentials. Perfectibility can be 
viewed as a continuum- for each of the six potentials ranging from rela- 
tive aUence tluough increasingly higher degrees of perfectibility, Hiuaans 
have come a long way in their evolutionary journey. However, we arc 
no£ yet all tlut we would hope to be. None of us is perfect. Empathy and 
forgiveness are essential human qualities. Perfectibility in the person if 
related to perfectibility in the human species. 
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Temporality 

Humans are temporal beings. living as a person implies a^d^tiny in 
time. History can be viewed »s the record of human potential The person 
can perceive the past while he lives ifi the present. The choices that he 
makes in the present become his future. It is in the present tliat the per- 
son strives to integrate his six potentials/ He strives for inaeasingly higher 
levels of perfection. 

PcrfectibiHty and the Cmricidimi ill Schools 

* Perfectibility can be a way of viewing aspects of the curriculum. 

Goab. For example, we could look .for the presence dShabsence of goals 
dealing with each of the six potentials. The school either does or does not 
accept this challenge. The ''more perfect" sdiool would, deal" witli aM of 
the potentials in a qualitative way. This would be true for all of the sub- 
ject areas in the curriculum. The **less perfect" school would leave out 
some of the potentials. Leaving out any^one o£ the potentials would sug- 
gest a less qualitative experience for those being educated. 

Purposive Activity. We could also look for the presence or absence of 
purposive activities related to the six potentials in schools, Tlie activity is 
the context within which tlie person experiences purpose and goals, 

A defined problem is helpful to focus activity. Hunger was the prob- 
lem selected for tlie 1976-77 Global Issues Project Program sponsored by 
the National Association for Foreigty Student Affairs^* in the United 
States under a contract with the Ageiicy for International Development, 
Because educational materials are available on this topic in the U.S.A^:, I 
will use hunger as an example to examine the process of planning for 
purposive activity related to the six potentials in schools. 

Try to imagine yourself as a teacher or as a curriculum designer 
engaged in such planning. You realize that you must have sharp focus in 
order to treat a problem as broad as hunger. 

At sqme point, with your students in mind, you think through qucs* 
tians such as the following as you relate J^unger to the six potentials with 
the intention, of motivating students to raise simil^ar questions, 

h The Physical — Mow docs hunger make me feel^ physically? Does 
the kind of activity in which I am^ involved make a difference? How does 
hunger affect my strength? My movement? 

^ 2, The *Ernational—D6c% hunger limit the emotions I can feel? The 
way I handle my emotions? Docs hunger affect my playfulness? My ability 
to maintain a reality orientation? My ability to act on whatti believe? 

^ Giob&i issu^: Hunger, Is it Jngrnuity or Wisdom Which Has Failed, Packet dis- 
tributed by Barbara Dirki, NAFSA Reprc^tenutive on Global Issues, University of 
Georgia Campui, Athcrvt, Georgia. May 4. 1977, 
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S. The, Social— Ciin . I be g;regarioiw wljen I am hungry? Extend 
awj^tliy to others? Collaborate with others in an important cffOTt? 

; 4, The InUlUctual-^I>oc% hunger affect my mind? Is it true that a 
'^ 'lack of nutrition can cause brain damage? Can I urust my own sensing 
when4 hungry? My own Ic^ic? My own imagination? Can my mind 
. serve its integratiiig function wlxeii'l am hungry? 

5. The A€Sihe{ic — Does hunger atfect my capacity to perceive the 
form and the formal properties of objects in my environment? Docs it 
affect my capacity to translate form into personal meaning? . 

6. The Spintudl~Qot% hunger affect how I raise and answer the 
ultimate questions of life, birth, death? Can anyone behave as a whole 
person if hunger is great? What effect docs hunger have on creativity? Can 
anyone celebratQ when he is. hungry? 

; ^ These question?, of course,* can be extended to how otliKS feel — 
people who live in tlie present, those who lived in the past, and those who 
will live in tlie future, Literature, the visual arts, the Uieater, liistory, ilie 
sciences, health and physical education, are all subjects whlcli assist the 
student Jn answering such questions? The media— newspapers, the radio, 
teicvision-^and interpersonal coijiact with a. variety of people also assist 
die student in anjiwering sucli questions. Focus of the questions can be 
' . extended not only through time — past, present, and future as frame of 
rcfereijce — but also from the local community to tlie world community, 
socially and geographically. • ;. 

Conclusion 

It was my clxoicc; in this chaptgr to move from theoretical rationale 
to the shaping ot purposive activity in schools. I believe that we do not 
have to wait on a full curriculufti design to implement the ideas pre- 
sented. We are obligated to provide purposive experience in schools in 
cacli of the arenas suggested by the six h^man potentials — the physical, 
the emotional, the social, the intellectual, l\\t aesthetic and the spiritual. 
Eadi arena is a valid one for purposive experience. Each discipline con- 
tributes to the person's understanding and developing of each potential. 
^ In school experience tlie person should bc^ able to use his or her con- 
sciousncjis a n d i nt entidnality to assi^ in devel<^ing the potential under 
consideration, separitely, and in relation to the other potentials. 

1 have attempted to communicate a conception and rationale for a 
humane education as lifelong. process. This is the curriculum as a human 
agenda, as tl^e interface of Uic person and the external forces tliat in- 
fluence his or her becoming. We cannot afford to exclude each other in 
this awesome responsibility. The long tenn result is human intentionality 
moving beyond awareness to lifelong learning within whidi past, present, 
and future merge. ^ 
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CdmiiYg to Tenns with the 
Indiviciiial as Culture Maken 
A Pluralistic JPeispective 

Carloi J. Orai^ 



The prcicnt system erf education U mirrored in most efforts to de- 
velop lifelong learning. Programs and models that iuve emerged as a 
r^ult of policy deliberations tend to suggest a ''business as usual" attitude* 
Rather than perceiving lifelong learning as a socially revitalizing concept 
with potential fcwr moving all humanity toward fulfillment, programmatic 
emphasis to date a>ntinu^ to be on a regressive incrcmentaJism that pre- 
serve! the incquiti^ of the status quo while promising significant changes. 
In taking such a direction we may be binding thfc mass of society, but 
especially the rich rcsoiaces of ihinority groups, to learning structures and 
assuxhptions of tKe nineteenth century. 

The ''business as usual" approach to lifdong learning tends to em- 
phasize basic skill ckvelopment, training for occupatiom and career 
changes, nse^of leuure time, preparatioi^ fpr social and religious volim- 
tea-ism, as well as imtitutional aims to keep educational facilities filled 
and productive. ' ^ 

New players (both adults and yoimg cliildren) have beenvaddcd to 
the educational game, but mo^t of tlie rules regarding certification and 
Resource availability remain the same. Adult learners may be attending 
night school to become legal secretaries, to get an associate, of arts degree 
in data processing, to become a ^mechanic, to get a beautician's license, 
and so on. These are valid endeavors which may meet particular needs; 
but in and of themselves they do not comtitute an adequate foundation 
for the aeation of a learning society with equal access for all. They 
merely demonstrate the extent to whicli the dominant social values have 
coopted and institutionalized tlie concept of learning. The position of 
the learner witlnn the process remains that of an object to be manipulated 
and filled instead of as a subject with responsibility for creating one's own 
history. As Eric Fromm has noted, freedom must be toore than the abv 
sence of restrictions. Fulfillment means: 

... freedom to create and to comtmct, to wonder gnd to venture. Such 
-freedom rccjuim that the individual be active and reiponiibk, not a slave or a 
weli-fed co^ in the machine. . . . It U not enough that imrn are m>t ilavei; if 
social conditions further the existence of ftutomatom. the result will tK>t be love 
of life, but love of death.^ 

» Erie I'lomn. Th« Htgrt of Men. New Vork: Harper k Row, PublUhm, 1964^ pp. 
52-53. 
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Rcali/ation^of ihc^potcBtiaJ of lifelong learning cfcmandi a rca^- 
nition tiiat the primary function of education is the i;reaiiQn of respon- 
sible culture tnakers. For curricula to be in tune witli a changixig world, 
learning content, procej^ and style nted to be al ticulated with the indi- 
yiduars potential rolp as a culture maker and a participant in sodal his- 
tory in niind. As such, laiowledgc must be jinked to well-articulated values 
before creative and responsible decisions can be made. The' currently 
.predominant emphasis on sliort-range, personal gwls designed to make 
people fit into crusting slots and frameworks are dysfunctional to most 
efforts to develop a society of responsible culture makers. When learning 
is viewed in terms of existing schooling models, ^ve find tlic results to be 
the development of skills for sur\'ival, certification for jobs and profes- 
sions, and socialization to t lie institution itself. Learners are consequently 
; disadvantaged by sdiooling in the sense that tliey arc not encouraged 
to see themselves, on the cutting edge of knowledge and culture creatic&i. 
It is not tiiat they are without value to the social conscience and have 
nothing to contribute, it is that they and the total society are prevented 
from being more. ^ ' ^ 

/ While the failure of schools to foster learning as a tool for culture 
building and history making is resuictiv^ for die whole society and for 
the individuals within it, the failure poses a special problem for minor^ 
itics. Jnj^far as culture and history are perpetuated and changed incT&^ 

^, mentally, ihe majority culture is the one fostered. It is possible for citizens 
of the majority to see themselves involved in the making of cfie ;culturel 
at least vicariously. But for members of minority groups even the vicarious^* 
attachment is strained. The situation makes the avowed aini of reic^iz- 
ing and achieving a level of pluralism within our culture which will 

^ incorporate the contributions of all a hollow ideal, Vesting wispy shado\^^ 
on cave wails, ' .1. 

Social worth via certification* In most societies what persons *might 
become is determined not only by their knowl^ge and skills but by 
accompanying certificates or diplomas. For sonieAthes^e credentials pro- 
vide the necess;jry status, money, and decision-making powers for affilia- 
tion with tlie dominant class. For others, certificates merely keep them 
out of poverty. Still others, including disproportionate numbers of Blacks, 
Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and Native Americans, are marginal members 
' of society wlio lack some or all of the necessary resources to. obtain formal 
instruction. Consequently, the right credentials for successful upward 
mobility are not available to them. 

When marginal persons do get certificates, the vast majority tend to 
be limicW to low status certification slots. Typical programs designed to 
meet the needs of depressed minoiitics stress basic survival skills ani- 
social conformity rather than total human development. Any suggestion 
that minority cultural patterns or minority individuals can contribute to 
the modification of culture is missing. Policy makers often see minorities 
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u socioecooomic parialis who aeod to ItxJ psycIiologicaUy^ socially/ jind 
culturaJly modified in order to fit into die normal, social stream/ The- 
LifeJoj^^ Lea^nipg Report to Ckwgress reflects this yiew^ 

Disiidvaataged urban youth whd have left ihe school system, and wlid havc 
uiuatisfactory m^mpr^ of their experiences there, are among 'tlic l<fi&t. likely 
groups to cotHwAe their learning. Th^ consequence may be trouble for fhcm- 
iclvesand for society; low skills and poor paying jobs, lack of self^undersunding 
and problems within th<s*txmi^n insufficient, grasp of the r^^ponsibrlilics of 
dtiiensliipj and dificulucs wi^h the^>%^ and regulatory* agcnc^ies of soci^.ty,^ . . ' 

While tlie chicken^ nuture^f self-fulfillment' vs. Social harmony 
can be argued, the importance of individuals seeing themselves as culture 
make:s^is an ideologically important concept tha*tan not escaped^ 
Within a demoaatic system tlie Opportunity foflj^i individual to de- 
velop and contribute must be nurtured. Part of JHttepunct is bound 
to one's cultural identification and the fecc^nition given that heritage. 
While as a society we have given lip set^ice to tlie idea o^cfontributions 
from all segments of our diverse heritage to the resultant Ainencan eul^ 
fure, the reality suggests more acafptance of s^ome heritages and the ignor- 
ing or outright rejection of offers. This is pcdagogically and : socially 
damaging, and indefensible, if we are to become a n5*tiort*pf cloture 
makers, the so-called **cultur^y disadvantaged wejl as nori-^isadvan- 
taged learners need to refle^^f on and to interfere critically and rc^ijponsibly 
with thir existing sociaL^er. / j' ' 

Currehtly^thg,,,{f^off of successful formal learning in our socifcty is 
not necessarttyT^^tter human 4>eings and an improving; social^ ^ystent, but 
a certificate oF occupational and sociocult^ral worths m4TketabIe within 
the advantaged segment of society. Formaf education in thd U;iited Scates 
, is an extension of the consumer ethos asv applied to learnitig. This 4s the ' 
same world view that has helped to create a/acially, cuUufally and qc6^ 
nomicaljy inequitable society in the first place. , . • * - 

Soctiil worth beyoxid cenificatioui tmnority learning mo^iements* The 

ability, of traditional formal schocsjlng to provide meaningful learning 
opportunities for our pluralistic so<;iety has been strongly challenged from 
a variety of mirVarity positions. Each challenge -is based in a powerful - 
sociopiolitical stance regarding the larger social structure. P^tilstojjf and 
LeRoy note that it is collective social class and ethnic movements using * 
nonformal education programs that contribute to structyral ch^pge:' 

Ethnic movements offer equally fertile settings for die creation of ^'liberat- 
ing" nonformal cducaiion prc^anw. Etlmic gmuj^ resisting accCilturatidn and/or 
seeking cultural revitali^atidn and attempting to rede&nc 'Vho they arc/-,ai^wcU 
as "proper" relations with tiic dominant society, dfte^j initially attcrppt to make 
foriiul sdiooU more responsive to dicir new goals and awareness, JUit as formal 

school? in equUihrium statc societies arc highly "functionalist" and accuUurativc, 

J* 

*icnny Richa^rclson. Life long Learning mnd Public Policy. Unpublijhcti repor^ 
VS. Dcpanqictit of Hcilth^ XdMcaiion. aiid Welfare, p. iv. ' ^ 
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; tomiii^^ cpf <fihiiic revival movxmcau often become resigned to the need for full 
control bl the cpot^at and $iyfc qf their children's ichdoiiBg.a 

< , , ■ . ■ \ ' , i • ■ ■ ; ' ^ . ■ 

}VjUyn the context of the Jkmerican civil rights movement. cer|airi 
mioority c;Icmeiits ha*c interiiah'^ed the belief that it is inipos$ible foTv 
tlKb to maintiiin thtir iOentiiy axul ilso become an integral aspect of the 
"in" hWjtiri^y^^^^ m AiiPIRA, Brown Berets, Movimiento 

Jfcitudiantil Chicau^ d4Aalan,(MEC;HA), Black Panthers, and the Amer- 
ican Indian Moyenient (AIM) illustrate the acting out of such a philos^ 
ophy. ITie^ groups have opuxT ta legitimize tlieir marginal portion by 
declaring tJiat thej can develop individual and coU^tive self-worth 
dxrough the cTeation^pf. symbols and* through X commitment to the under- 
standing of dieir.cxistentiai reality. "Tlteiiie gi:oups have geiierated types of 
learaing that are directly Hriked to their perceptions of sociallpolitical 
and ^economic realities. The realization that ali education is va|ue'Iaden 
and stems frpiu a partirular view of humankind has provided rationale 
for the cre^i^ion of ethiycally cpntrolled and operated learning contexts, 

^Fv>r cxainpJte. Fields documents how Clhicaiio students who were totally 
alienated .from formal ^ichooling.became enthusiastic and effective leaVners 
once their lives were finked to the sociopolitical realities of their ethnic 

' grovfp via iiWkiarii/ii with the jJrowfi lierets. In fact, these yxDung people'' 

• learneil to de^i, with /middle-cJJi^'; iso^ effectively through the 

manipulatioii of the meifiX a^k)iiar4ielp organi^tions.'* Unquesti6n- 
ably, itioyeMitnts miM as AI WMECHA. tfie Black Panthers, and tlie 
Btown Berets can as t\pte o* /catalysts for social transformation. 

They tall ^attcfUioh to amf ac*i upon hI^^^ absence of hannony between 
humajUstic values |u}d technical /material progress. Their antiestablisli^ 

/ ment function is importaiK to a society in need of messengers reminding 
us. of the less th'iln pericct nature of the* edufiafional lystem: 
;^ The bilingual-mulUcultural, ^duhation WvfmcjJXws also b^led in 
minority self-assertion, bflf it does not^istitute a totcil. re^^ction of the 
socii*! structure at large/Rather/ the intedt is. to force the system to live 
up to^i^S'Own ideals. It diyergeHronva ci^f'ntral tenet of traditional formal 
sthooliftg in its-^liellef thit hbierogeneity rather 'thair homogeneity should 
;bc a goal of schboliiig aiid that the curricula should . reflect the learners' 
reality and nojt/ only "t^ie ;p<>wer -holdars'^ reality. Thaefore, bilingual- 
multicultural education has much tp cpmmend^it as a critical part of a 
diverse learning environment; The acknowledgement of tljejegiti^macy of 
diverse tiiiguistic and cultural traditic«is produces aSded dignity for di- 
verse ciiltural groupii, and k suggest^ the possibiiity of buiidirtg^future 
society and culture from a positive bat>e— that oVscceptance of one's own 

. ■■■/•••■■.■■■'''■'■■/.■ - ■ ' ■ \- ^ ■ ^ 

• Rv^^^^d Paulsr6n ;*nil GiXjgory I>eRoy, "Suatcgitfi (of rs^ufonaal Education/' * 
Teacher Coiirgf Hecard 7G (4): $95: May 1975. ' • 

.•*Ruiia M. Ykhlt, The Braynn Bftftsr A Participifjt Ohstrv^Uon Situfy of Social 
AcUon in ike SchiH^U of Los Aj%geieli.9\jiu\Tt%hy of Sbij^iicr^^CfiifoVnia, 497d'Unpub^ 
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locioeultural background la addition bilingual-multicultural education 
prowdcs a context o£ creative tcmiou that has the poteuUad to affect the 
structure of schools ax)d society. la its attempt to bring egalitarian prin- 
qples into ^havior-foamag itislitutioas such as schools, it requires, a 
omfronuiioa of Imic democratic C90ccpu: 

Equality of trcaitmeiit, or cqjuality of opportunity? The righu of groUpi or 
the righu of individtial*? Unity in order to mainiain freedom or freedom lo main^ 
tain diversity?!^ V ' " ' 

While more radical groups such as AIM and Black Panth£csmay 
have tended toward a 'Vparate but equal" philosophy,. and/SSuc* the 
bilingual-multicuiltural movcraeat is generally €;hax^cteriz«i^y a belief 
in dvii righu and social harmony tlitough mutual respott and imdcr^ 
standing, the Reverend Jesse Jackson's Operation PIJ^SH illustrates an- 
other challenge to traditional modes of learning. In tliis case, however, 
the focus of the cixalleagc is much more dearly aimed at the individual 
than at tiie institution. The'objective might well be described as achieve- 
ment tlxrough assertive but well-mannered infiltration ^o£ tjie system,* 

Operation PUSH is open, to the possibility of change and improve- 
mciu of the learning structures, but its primary focu| is on the tot^l 
psydiological involvement of the community and on tlie development of 
a spiritual reaffirmation pf commitment to learning. It isinaperative that 
the individual be motivated toward seltimprovement through successful 
learning regatdless of the level of quality of the learning institutions. The 
strueture of the PUSH program itself is based in mind sets — the qrcation 
of a 'love triangle" between the home, the church, and the school It is 
an afl&nnation of self as culture n\aker from the perspective o£ one cele- 
bra ting (and accepting the strength of the black subculture that JL«cn 
incorporated as part of tlie national history. The movement demonstrates 
not only a need to, but also a way to link prc^uctively the individual and 
society at the local level Marginal groups can easily drift into the belief 
that they can have only that which the power elite waats to give thcnL 
However. Operation PUSH is an attempt to . force individuals to take clear 
responsibility for their personal history. Structuring programs in such a 
way tliat they ^rt widely accessible i% crudal to the devdopment of 
pluralistic learning programs. Jackson's philosophy, however, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that no learning system can be perfect^ and therefore that 
the development of a learning mind sec is as important as the devdop- 
ment of programs or policies which look good on paper. 

O>nfigurauoas for Bcwatiiag Ciultm-c Makers 

All three types of minority movements fJiscujsid above remind us 

■Carlo* J. Ovand^ •'School IiBpUcatkim of the Pcaixful Latino Invawioa." Phi 
D«/i4 K&pptrn, Occcttjfcr 1977. p. 251. 

. V * Eugene Eubaukj and Danici Lcvinc, *'Thc TUSH Program |or Excellence is 
Big-aty Schook" Phi D€iUL KMppan. January 1978, pp. 583-87. * 
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iha£ much of ^hat iwrmally occurs iii school i$ incongruous with the 
. iodocultural rhydim of life experienced ouiude its walls- Educational 
experiences often miseducate rather tlian strengtiien the natural percept' 
dons which the learner lias about hc^e/coirimunity and idiool. As noted 
in Learning to Be: 

Education suffers basically from die gap between its content and tlic living 
experiences of its pupils^ between the systems of values diat it preaches and the 
.goals set up by society, between iu anciept (curriculum aiui the modernity of 
science. Link cducatiou to- life, associate it with concrete goals, establish a close 
rclationsliip 'between society and economy, invent or rediscover an education sys- 
tem that fits its surroundings—sureiy this is wl'iereithe sqlutipn myst be sought J 

The American education systerti has undoubtedly failed to address 
itself with sufficient energy and conviction to tlie^^ucial socioeconomic 
and political issues which arise ou^l the multiroSic Iiistory of the 
nation. Cultural homc^eni^ation has been the stated or unstated goal, 
while at tlxc same time people are highly segregated according to age, 
ethnicity, occupation, and social class. This attempted ^overlay of con- 
formity amohg relatively isolated groups is counterproductive to lifelong 
^learning. IiAtead of regarding i ndi v idual / cul tur al or group differences as 
ob^aacles, a pluralistic learning society should have as its basic goal the 
ideal of unity through divert ty» with all members viewed as contributors 
to its history and culture. *^ ^ 

Of paramount imporunce in developing lifelong learning experi- 
ences within tlie framework of^Amcrican society is a redefinition and 
redistribution of human resourccii. Unfortunately, our educational system 
has failed hi utiliiing many of the potential resources for interactive 
learning. In the traditional method of instruction, tlie teacher has been 
perceived as the principal valid learning ,souri:e.and tlie stiadents. con- 
ijcipusly or otliemise, become passive consumers of the learning process.? 
In formal learning situations, the teacher controls the learning environ- 
ment in ^n effort to transmit the "right'' values, attitudes, skills, percep- 
tions and behaviors. Altiiough much learning can and does occur through 
the interaction between such-societal actors as thie individual, the group, 
fmd the culture, the formal education system makes little attempt to 
acknowledge or to understand these cc^nfigurations. Certainly, to evaluate 
the quality of the relationship between the individual and society, one 
needs to gi asp the essence of their respective power bases. Yet the isolation 
of schools and other institutions wluch provide educational envirohments 
prevents tliem from coming to terms with life in the communities 2uound 
them. H educational environments remain as static clots within the com- 
munity mainstreimi, lifeloxig education cannot become pluralistic. There- 

' Edgar Faur*, el «/. Learning To Be: The World of Education Today and To^ 
morrow, Paris UNESCO, 1972. p. 69. S^j^ 
• Paulo Frcirc. Pedagogy of the Oppressed, New York: TIic Seabury Prcd|3i7i* 
^ pemim. 
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tore, coming to tctxn$> with the learning needs of all members of society 
requires ;i curriciilum that incorporates a variety of human potential con- 
figurations: individual to individual, ihdividu^s andL^instit^utions, and 
. imiividuals and grou|H or cultures,* * 

Individual to iodividuaL The individuai^o-individual interaction is 
undoubtedly on^ of tl>e most powerful linkages for bringing about long- 
lasting learning experience. In an attempt to maximize the opportunities 
|n our society for people W ail races, ethnic and class backgrounds to 
interact with eacli other, pWr matching, as suggested by Illich^^ and 
others, is a strong concept. This would involve obtaining the names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of powns in the community who have 
diversified interests, knowledge, skills, and resources. JUich, for insunce, 
su^est^ sipating a computerised master ftle of interests to link people to 
each other. The locus of activity would emerge from the interests and- 
npeds that exist, nS^ from Absolute credentials, age, ethnicity, race, 
ideology or any other label which keeps people apart. Even though the 
mechanics of sucli a web may seem to.be on. the impersonal side, if 
handled in a creative and humi^ne fashion this approach could lead to 
more pluralistic and interwoven t>p€s of relationships. The nationwide 
emergence of free universities illustrates this. In a given city •interested 
persons may enroll by calling telephone numbers listed in a Frea Univer- 
sity catalogue and by arranging to meet with a person who offers his/her 
skills. Typically, the free courses c^ver a wide variety of topics. 

Within more formal learning situations we need tp encourage the 
ethi^rs of knowledge sliaring^i Individuals can be helped to realize tliat 
whijt tlvey have come to ftiow is an i^nfjortant resource that should be 
shared d>i a nonlnerarchical basis,*'Tiii^ will require tliat students be 
entouraged whenever possible to woi%^tqgether in projects,, and tliat the 
tefacherrstudent hierarchy be broken down. The practice o£ such. an ethos 
creates reciprocity in learning in addition to facilitating human inter- 
dependency and appreciation.^^ * 

Individuals and institution!. Most Americans have come to expcri^ 
ence their lives ipT affiliation to an institution, be tliat a church, school, 
factory,, university, government, military or whatever. Such institutions 
have tremendous power to define lives. Mpre and more tliey have become 
bureaucracies that blame the victims rather than the structures for what- 
ever failures occur. According to Hall,^^ ''Bureauaacies have no souU 

^ Harbant S. Bhob. Diffusicfv of Educational innovation. MorrUtown, New Jcncy: 

General Learning Prw*. 1977. The Hnkagoi di»cu»«cd u^.this section arc adapted from 

ahols i CLER Model tor educational change, pp, lS-16. 

**Xv;m nUch, Dischooii&g Sotiety. New York: Harrow Books, 1972. passinu 

" David W. Johnson and Jlogcr T. Johnson. Uaming Toggthtr and Alone: Co* 

operation, Competition and Indtvtdualization. Englewood Cliffi, New Ifer»c^: PrcnUcc- 

HalJ, Inc. 1975, . 

« Edward T, HaU. Beyond Culture. New York: Anchor/Doublcday, 1976. p. 181. 
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no mcmor>v and no ^comcience." Oa tlus^aie point, lilich notes Uut 
humankind's ability to *?iurvive amy ver^ wfclJ depend on its ability to 
exuicate the truili from tlie mydxoic^iied realj)y, created imtitutiom. 
Because in,Jititu|jaii^' perceive tlieir integrity . i» be luore important tiun 
tha\ of Uie individual, tlic individual must be htglUy creative and strong 
to 'keep hiniielf) from becoming so etimcslied tjiat he lojies his sense of 
personal vision and personal integrity. Given their traditional socioeco-. 
nordic marginality;; minority persons are particularly vulnerable to insti- 
tutional co-optation. 

It has been suggested tliat institutions iliould employ individuals 
whose sole mission is to serve as gadOies, Their usk would be to sei-ve as 
independent evaluators of institutional processes, goals, and means within 
the context of how they affect human lives. Institutions could also develop , 
a contractual educational system that provides linkage with the needs, 
interests, and abilities of individuals iii learning setting that are free 
l^om the prescriptive nature of credential prograrps; For example, univer* 
si ties x'on tain or have access to a host of human and material tesources 
whicli need to be made more freely available to the surrounding*»com- 
mHnity at large in the manner of free universities mentidned previously. 
Multiple possibilities exist whereby the environments of home, »work, 
school, and leisure can be woven into powerful,-available learning milieus 
that use institutional strengths outside, the u^ual restrictions of institu- 
tional time and space for all segments ol society. 

Individuals and groups or cultures. It is a sociological and anthro- 
piologicar^inciple tluit joiinctions and behaviors established by the group 
serve as the guidcposts for the individual member of society. Through 
the formulation of individual beljtuvidr within the context of group 
norms ^ysense of personal identity ijt achieved. People arrive at this sense 
of sociocWtural equilibrium prjAipally through primajt7 associations- 
Therefore, although technological and communicative advances have 
tended to provide a homogenized overlay for large segments of the Amer- 
ican experience, primary group ^associations are still functioning strongly 
as reference points for individuals. ^ * ' 

Because lifelong learning has the potential to become a seari:h for the 
lost community, the asymmetrical power relationships between the group 
or culture and the individual should be addressed within the learning 
environment. The- individual needs frequent opportunities to become 
cognizant of and to re-evaluate his/her place within and outside the 
group. In turn, group organizations need to reflect on the extent of their 
power to co-opt the individual to their norms. The marginal individual 
can in fact serve a valuable function for the group's clarity of social vision. 

Though there are approximately 160 specific definitions of culture, 
social scientists generally agree on three characteristics; it is shared and in 
effect defines the boundaries of different groups; the various facets of cul- 
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turt? are interrelated—ydu toudi a culture in one place and ewrything^ 
tdiercm be affected in some way; it is not innate, but learned.^* This' 
implies tliat people can diange, their world if they do not like tiic direc* 
t^oa in which it is moving. Collectively shared world views and behavior 
patterns do miKJi to provide a desigft for living a free or an oppressive 
existence. But Jf individuals aijc to be able to free themselves from any 
potfcntiall^^Jnagiug aspects of their lives they need to become conscious 
of their ^mKK^^^^ cuhuial patterns, Xp be aware that sjpcdfic cultural 
cfjaraderflpfc are not absoJutey but rath^er human-produced guid^lijiei 
• for Jiving beconies a powerful concept for freeing individuals from certain 
sodocultural constraints, A possible approach to- operationalize diis con* 
cept in formal and nonfc^^mal learning contexts would be to utilize 
Freire's cqn:^c;>nli2afffo^^ by having indii^idualu or groups describe their 
rea]ity and then b^in conceptualizing. ways of making their environment 
lion-oppressive. For this model to be viabk the teacher^facilitatbr must 
not imp<&e lus/ her solutions. Instead, this approach to possible sodocul- 
tur;<l transfonnatioH tnustr be generated by tlie learning Community. For 
example, the existing and tlie pycntial rdles (ot women constitute a vital 
cultural and sociaUssue far ininy* young, minority women. In recog:nition> 
ofv these issues, problem posing and prbbleriJ' solving processes should 
pervade the lifelong learning curricula for these individuals- . 

Tlie learning community ,^pu!d provide one form of^cultural reflec- 
tion and. communication tlxiou^h multicultuiar pavilions whei-e indi- 
viduais make ^ of cultural resources from their groups^ as well as from 
ptliefs. Persons who bifclong tp diverse age, sex, riicial, ethnic, and'soeso-^ 
;efonomic status groups would engage in a process; of discovering other 
perceptions.iThis type of human recycling couJ^ be done in many formal 
and nonformai learning ;situations: Again, such interaction Vould be 
facilitated by having information in a computei^ file which is accessible to 
all members of tlie [earning community, 

Grouj^ or cultures interacting.with e?idr other. The con(;:ept of cul- 
ture finds jts expression tlirough groups, *;and one of the most exciting 
learning configurations' is that of groups interacting with one.another. It • 
is within .tlfis learning framework that integiative ' pluralism^ qan be ^ 
adiieved, Grojiip* huve tauch potential power to develop and change cul- 
tijral systeijis, as well as aAfjitudcs toward tliem. In our society this point 
has been drama uzccl by the rise of racial and ethnic awareness. - 

The risi^olnf^unority gioup awareness in rctmt times has a large 
extent been a media phenomenon. In modern society in general, groups 
teVid t«perccive gPfcJi other via honpersonal modes of conimunicatyarti/ 
The irtwe soiUaH^fe«n^ and culturally separated the groups, the 

mqrc nkely that tfi^s the only acqsptable and readily* available means of ^ 
contact. Therefore, the intcrgroup attitudps formed, uppri which action is 

^l^Ttitt, op. cU.; p. \9. 
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hucd, carry all the limitations Mid distottiojis that the media implies. For 
* a strucjtutally pluralistic learning society to becoiiic a reality, pjjpohun* 
' ities foir personal tx)ilbiumcation between diverse group is essential. 

The coming tc^ther of extremely diverse poups for the intentional 
* purpose of social learning is a highly unnatural event. Yet, because of the 
pptentiat wealth of outcomes, tiie fostering of sucli opportunitic* would 
■j be socially and personally worth toi^siderable personal and social ridt. For 
examplc/divergent Jjioups^ (e g., etlinic, age, social class) might period- 
ically converse, in the presence of a moderator, to discuss particular social 
issuesu Such 4 blending of ethnic, age or*social class groups would ^eate a 
ground for coming to terms with respective allegiances and biases! As one 
type of model Jfor this configuration, the National Conference of Qirist- 
ians and Jews and tlie Na^nal Council of Churjrhes, as well as otiier, 
organizations, sponsor group sessions, campus discussions, weekend semi- 
nars, etc., which encourage interracial and ecumenical dialogue among 
groups that are experiencing conflict. ' 

In the muitiiiation s^udy Children's View of Foreign Peoples^^ it was 
discovered, that the best-informed children were the ones foui^d to be the 
Meast racially and culturally prejuditcd. If this ii true, then each Irarning 
community siiould strive to keep itself open and informed regarding the 
, content and structure of ii^^^rounding society. If lijfelong learning is to 
haVe iny single raisun d'etre, it may well be to provfde universally acces- 
sible opportunities for in-depth reflection and action pn the total and 
varied human experience^ It is this author's belief that individuals, groups 
and institutions committed to providing diverse iritercultural and intcp- 
dass learning environments can radically alter iJie nature of a society by 
aetivi^ting tiie resources oi all its members. Lifelong learning can be the 
vehicle which will thrust marginal |K)puIations as well as the dominant 
majority into" more sQciaily and personally satisfying roles as culture 
'makers/rhis is a goal wortii pursuing; 



Educational lea^rsh^— 
Coming to Terms with 
R^}onsibility 

V Edna Mitchell 

^ At this time in history when future directions foKoiucation are tak- 
ing new turns, with public disenchantment focusing ontRS' schools in 

Wallace E. I^mbcrt aiui Otto Rlineljcig. Children's View of foreign Peoples. 
New Vorfc: Applcton-C^tury Croftn* 1967. 
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general aiirf on teachers in particular, with new sources of decision-making 
power developing outidde the scliooJs, with tlic emei^nce of alternative 
institutions whidi show iigiis of replacing the schools ^ primary institu^ 
tions-for educating human beings, professional educators must respond 
with fresh viwon and vitality or. see tliemsclves bypassed as vestigial rem- 
nants of a formei' era* * - 

, Urgently needed is educatiQnalleadership exercised by educatoi^s. 
Professional leadersliip sliould come from those who know the problems 
of the schools in intimate detail, but who also bave the wisdom to analyze 
tliose problems in a broad social framework which requires an under* 
standing o£ the complexities of a changing* world. 'Educators need not 
work in isolation, but "need to initiate pamiersliips widi other interested 
< groups ih order to link human resomxei^^Iii^ extend educa-' 

lionaj opportunity and solve continuing^olfiSu Educators 
must be willing to examine critically and forcefully the barriers tq lu^fiU- 
man of educational ideajs which lie within die institution of scliooling 
itself, and whicli, tiieicfore, may be within their power to remedy. 

Leadership for Reform ^ » 

Professional' educators can take the initiative in applying both micro 
and macro analysis in charting the future of education and designing a 
new role for the educator. We need to take a cljl^se, look at schools and 
classrooms, and at tiiq same time take 'a loj^g-range view of the needs of 
the society in Which schools operate. We must critically examine ourselves 
as educators, becoming aware* of our own motives, special interest^/ and 
limitations;, and in the process develop ^an image of educational leader- 
•ship consonant with a new vision of education. Further, we must examine 
the structme of schooling, as it now exists, to eliminate rigidiues whidr 
prevent schools from ful ail iiig their responsibilities. We must look to the 
community and society at large for direction in developing educational 
opportunity and meeting educational needs. Educators should not be 
hesitant to give leadership to new directions. We can hear and accept 
public criticism of schools, at the same time we can give criticism re- , 
ciprocally and constructively about broader problems facing our society. 
If educators arc to be leaders we must not limit our concerns and re- 
sponses to those issues' which impinge directly on education nor should 
we unquestioningly assent to fuifiiUiig any and ail goals sel before us. We 
must develop a new image as active philosophers and responsible activists 
whose energies are connnitted to the improvement of the whole of human 
life, not merely to narrow self-interest in schooling. Educators as a pro- 
fessional group should be identified by their continuous determination 
to recognize and comprehend the complexities of problems facing Jiuman- 
ity localiyT nationally, and globally. It should be made clear by the actions 
of cxiucatorsi that we are philosophically committed to a holistic view of 
human development. Such a view includes a respect for the wholeness pf 
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hunun life ajod karniog, a t'^ognition of the potential £or learning and 
pcrioaal development tliroughout an entire lifetime, and a view of learn-- 
ing which integrally links the school and society. Such a philosophy re-' 
quires that educators, who are part of school systems, go beyond the school 
to'utiliie all available resources for promoting learning. Efforts to link 
the school with the community have been extolled in rhetoric for decades; 
however, in practice this linkage has been limited to merely bringing 
community resources into the school. These aitificial connections give an 
illusion of reaMife contact, but have actually further isolated the school. 
For example, in our effort to teach economic responiiibility we bring 
in a loc;iI banker to talk to our students and have them manipulate play 
money on tiic stock market. We substitute talk and games for real world 
involvecnent. Recent efforts to breaif through the isolation of the school 
have lequircd almost revolutionary action. Where creative and vital con- 
nections have been made between a learner and her/his real liie, these 
have most often been arranged througli nonformal channels by groups not 
associated with schools, such as service dubs, churches, Junior Achieve- 
rilent, art associations, and private music lessons arranged by and paid for 
by^iarcnts. 

N The successful expansion of nonformal educational groups such as 
4rH Clubs, Boy Scouts, church groups, and adult education progiams in 
foreign language and political education has intruded into areas of learn- 
ing ynce considered the prerogative of schools. The intrusion may be a 
guide to future educational patterns, Jesse Jacksons' Operation PUSH, 
speed reading and remedial reading programs run by volunteer agencies 
demonstrate the ability of nonfprmal education to deliver, at least in 
selected areas. Professional educators should be leaders, not passive reac- 
tors, in breakinjv through the limits of institutionalised schooling to de- 
vclop opportunities for learning of which f^rmal'schooling'may be only 
a part. The professional educator can play a central role in making avail- 
able, developing, and linking together resources for learning. 

Educational leadership sfiould i;ecogni/e the limits of the learning 
experiences provided within schools, should accept the validity of non- 
^liool learning, and should act as an organic link to coordinate and unify 
leann'ng opportunities l>oth within and f>eyond the school. Without such . 
coordihation, learning in the schools will lack relevance, the function of 
the school will be usur{>cd by others, and schools will become increasingly 
like museum pieces preserving the practices of an archaic period. We need 
hot defend the schools out of professional self interest. There are no insti- 
tutions or programs which can fully provide what society has expected the 
sclipols to provide. We must keep schools, but we ihust' exert leadership 
in changing them. 

71ie emergence of a new perspective on schooling may come slowly 
and will re^iire painful changes in, and thoughtful study of. areas in 
which breakthroughs are necessary. Target are^s for revision can be 
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at^gorizctd in tlircc group*: (I) the need to develop a new seifse of respond 
sibiiity to tl>e learner, uidiuding a new perception of who the learners are. 
and a fre&h retrpect for time and ^space as personal resources; (2) the need 
lor revition in a^miniitrative structures, breaking down old hierarchical * 
adminiurativc patterns which inhibit communication and change within 
a coniraunity of teachers and learners; and (S) the need to counteract un- 
ocamined psychological attitudes and rituals whicli are impediments. 

Rcspomibility to the Learner 

Learners are no longer only the young and immature, but increas- 
ingly include persons of all ages throughout tlie life span. The oricnution 
toward youth 'as students in scliools and t^ie view of education as prepara- 
tion for future life, wlych has generally diaracterizcd American educa- 
tion; is disappearing. Entry points and termination points for scliooling 
are being drastically modified, and clironological age groupings arc be- 
aMnjiig inappropriate in many situations. 

While the specific developmental needs, of learners of different ages 
do vary^jKwnc principles apply to all le^ing situations. Learning cannot 
take place effectively in environments which violate basic human needs- 
Ranking^ anil hjerarcliics of human riecds have been identified by Mas- 
low, Raths, Havtghurst, Eriksori and others, pointing out clcai^Iy the 
necessity of provfding for physiological and psychological/needs before 
optimum learning can occur. The learner, wKether cliild or adult, must 
work in an atmosphere in winch tiiere is safety both physically and. 
psychologically, an environment in which a sense of self-esteem,, achieve^ 
ment, economic security, and sharing of mutual respect exists. In order to 
provide an environment witli these qualities, tlie schools must consider 
many more factors than merely the organization of curricullim and 
presentation of prescribed content. 

Recent trends toward packaging total curricula, sometimes cynically 
referred to as ''teacher-proof materials," illustrate one aspect of the prol> 
lem. Packaged curricula cannot adequately consider the varied back- 
grounds of individuals, special abilities, unique personal interests, immed- ' 
iate problems and needs, and the previous experiences of individual 
learners both young and mature. These confiderations call for talented 
and well-trained teachers who can orchestrate a wide variety of learning 
resources both hi tlie school and in the community at large, j 

Ohejx personal human needs take priority over educational needs. 
. Poverty, illness, hunger, psychological depression, and combination^ of all 
interrelated miseri^ have been major Causes of educational deprivation 
in our society. Recognizing these, priori ties, the schools have added social 
services,, welfare slices,- guidance jfervices, food programs, and. other 
special prc^ams all in response to human needs but alsd as prerequisites 
to support and to facilitate the teaching-learning fJrograra- Such lervias 
are, of course, essential and schools should be even more active in locatrug 
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and u^iliiing^neccssary social services, How^'er. a serious problem ari^s 
wheu schools duplicate or assume responsibility for the maintenance of 
such programs. Schools can otter leadership in the coordination of the 
dclivay of human services without becoming the agents res|X3nsible for 
providing them. Moreover, important as these services are in creating a " 
favorable climate for learning, the school remains uniquely a place for 
formal instruction. This role should not be forgotten. 

Even when special services are provided within the budget and 
philosophy of the school, the classroom atmosphere may still be marked 
by practices which violate human needs. Often, the special services them< 
selves are used as rationalizations for ineffective teaching. Furthermore, 
acceptance of som? special sijrvices offered by the school may result in an 
individual being stigmatized or stereotyped unfavorably. All human 
brings have special needs and special problems. These needs cliange with 
different life circuriistancetr and through lifelong development. Schools 
mujst adopt a broader view of the spectrum of human needs which ' 
create barriers to learning. Services which empower, actualize, and moti- 
vate, without labeling and categorizing learners, should.be maintained. 

People of all ages, with purposes ami needs whicli may be only inci^ 
dentally related to their ages, will be clients for the future, learning sys^* 
terns, Si^rh a broad profile of learners will require ^ responsive educational 

. environment which, by recognizing unique personal goals, will^so con- 
tribute to the realisation of broader societal goals, ^s we revise our ber-- 
ceptions of the learner as client our sense of responsibility tp that leirner 
will include a fresJi awareness of the need to respect individual time and 

' choice of space for learning. 

All, optimum learning environment -will consider the uses of both 
time and space to enhance individual! learning, to develop individuals 
who rcjipett thtir own goals, and to empower individuals with the skills 
to control and direct their own' learning. Schools have too long been the 
instruments of social control rather Uian liberators of the human spirit 
and activators of human potential. A new'pedagogy sfiould free educators 
frdm the restrictions of a model of teaching limited to narrow time frames 
and specificMHstitutionally controlled space and allow them to see them- 
selves as facilitators of learning in a lifelong continuum in a global setting. 

Breaking Down Hierarchical Structures Inhibiting 
Communication and Change 

The personnel associated with schooling, when considered as a total, 
constitutes an enormous b^y of highly trained people devoting their lives 
CO the education of others. ^Strong educational leadership should emerge 
from this body. However, if tlie resource of educators is to be used in 
transforming education, we must first transform ourselves. We must iden- 
tify the key factors within the schooi environment and within our pro- 
fessional and personal structure which prevent us from realizing the 

i70 
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Utopian itlcals of educational phiIoM>phy. The problem^ of transforming 
the schok)Is arc not just problems of making diangcs on the inside; how* 
ever, reforms from tJie inside caji sireugtlien educators and unify them 
for working on problems which liavc roou in otlier institutions. . 

. Frustration and despair created by inequality and impotence per- 
meate every corner of hunwn life. These conditions are magnified by 
many experiences within the scliool. For example, relationships within 
schools are often diaracterized by inequality and imbalance of power. 
Hierarchies which structure human reiationsliips, with covert role and 
• behavioral implications affecting the learning environment, extend from 
fhc Board oi Education to the suipcrintendent's office, the principars 
office to/the classroom teacher, and finally to the students and their Xam'* 
ilies. Within the classroom, jurther inequalities exist creating a conapar- 
able ifiiiiihierarcliy sliaping the relationsliips of teachers, aides, and pupilsl 
The most important persons in this structme, teachers on Uie one hand^ 
atid learners on the other, have the greatest s^se of powerlessness. They 
experience the least opportunity for dedsicm making about issues which 
directly aiK'Ct them, , ' 

With, teachers' organizations and school boards often on a collision 
tourse, with teachers and administrators viewing each other as adver- 
, siiriesf^ and with both gioups identifying the public as the enemy, a change 
in the structure oC decision makingnnust be aceomp^ied by a change in 
the psychological climate in which educators need to support one an- 
other, to grant irttentions of good will to colleagues, to work to counteract 
the insidious destfuction inherent in the divisive effects of superior-infcr- 
.^^^orJu\Tardtic*al relationships. Heine human seems to carry with, it in- 
stallable prc^li'lcm^ associ^atcd with miscommunication, misunderstanding, 
justifiabk%anger,,and cbnliict/Sucyexperiences may be unavoidable, how- 
ever they nccii not be accepte{J!!as unrnanageables^ as inevitably desttuc- 
tive. Knowledge of organizational behavior 'should enable us to devise 
organisational structures wliicli-carry out 'the principle that those affected 
b^ decisions sliould share responsibility fpr making them. 

^ Ritua|di and'Piiychoiogical Impediments 

^ *ln additiqh to the organizational structures that, directly and ihcJir- 
cetly control personnel, the sheer mechanics of operatiiig schools produte 
factors inlvibiting change and deprcs^sing educational achieyement. Schpols 
are bound by rules, ijituals, pfo^tcdiires; and ceremonies rooted in im- 
examin'ed tradmpn. These often unrecogw^ed conventions t>in4 educators 
rather tlian free them. The concept (if ^qedentialing is one such ritU3e^i;. 
The prQfCcss of, ii^edentiahn^f teachers \haSvl>ec places, an 

issue of jpdlitical power and vested interest with li, tile connecdbn to tJtv6 
^ original ir\tcnt to identify the ikills, knowiiedge^^ characteristics needed 
* by tetichers. Profesaiotial educaVofTs are now locked into a view of creden- 
tiahng which giv^s;pretcmub^s \prec4c>u^ credent. 

•A 



tiaJs from paper promotions grade level By grade-level, to die Carnegie 
UJiit rc<}uirements of high '^iiool diplon^as, course' credits for college 
degrees and |»ofessiaiul cerulications/Traditb dependence upqn for^ 
mal acdcntiaJ rituals Ixas prevented recq^ition of the validity of fortns 
of cducatioa otlier than ichoolinj^. We should link thp school with these 
vital out-of-sclux>I fonus of education, related to lifginit unrelated to unit 
and course credits. We must break out of institutionali;ied learning, even 
for ours^*lvcs as ^ucators- The fact that we afe products of our own 
experience, and successful cousunien of the system,ii43aay mean tliat we 
have been coopt'ed into maintaining the status quo. Similarly, institu- 
tioiialized oppression inflicted on students also affects educators whp 
expericrice comparable confusion, fear, and loss of power. Educators have 
both perpetuated the oppression and have beeii victims of it: 

Professional educators must liberate>themselves and each oth?r if 
they are to provide leadersliip in traasfprming sdiools. We must move 

^into a questioning rok% questioning tiie school and tlic, society. We must 
move away from the role of victim, rationalizing our failures, projecting 
blame, personalising criticism, and defending practices which no longer 
have a rational base. Educators can learn, logcthcr and with otherS, how 
to interact iti a powerful way , with an institution whicW yas CKeated by 4 
earlier generations for purposes no longer totally relevant. We must ask 
ourselves if we can belong in. the system, be puxt of the traditi</nal institu- 
tion of schools, and yet maiiitain integrity by protesting ^d 'reforming 
.thoi«! factors whidi prevent fulfillment of educational pui;pose/As^ucar . 
tional leaders, can we learn to communicate with the community, not just 
with other educators? Can we vigorously participate as part of the broader 
community instead of as a group defending a personal investment in the 

^hools? Can we become allies with other agencies in the community 
which have a legitimate place in the educational prckiess? we the 

professional maturity to provide educational leadership without demancj- 

'ing total controj? " ' 'r . . * 

In coming to teiTus with our responsibilities as professionals, as edu-' 
cators, and as participating citizens we dm offer leadership iu solving 
educational problems only to the extent that we demonstrate maturity as^ 
a profession, overcoming our paranoia and sensitivity to criticism. We 
can resliapc our relationslups with each other, str^gthening and. em- 
poweringr each person engaged in teaching^arid learning.^ 

Schools 9S Linking Agents ' 

Schools in oui^ complex society, providing for many of the educa- 
tional ni^eds of diverse population groups, should become clearing houses 
for. the multitude of educational opportuniues already available, though 
often unknown, to those who could make use of 4hem. The 'schools could 
simplify the ,^rescnt fr;?gmentation and multiplicity of options which $rc 
overwhelmingly coaf using to the consumer. Many peoplcT do riot know 
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how to obtain actes^s to sen icoi or educational opportunities already exist* 
ing. Enon^ous 'dfort and energy are required to seek tliese out and use 
theni. Sch^ools should be faciiitators in identifying the specific resources 
whidi would be most useful' to an individual at a parUcular time in life. 

Many school systems are developing new programs to link the schciol 
and the community. For example, the Regional Learning Service of Cen- 
tral New York is attempting a program of educational brokcrxng,i?i wliich 
consultants gather information oii programs available in a given field and 
pass this information along to tliose over 16 years old who want to furtlier 
their education or career development. The New Castle County School- 
* System hi Delaware has dcveloj>ed a cbxnprehensive caigj<^ listing hun- 
dreds of persons or organizations willing to visit schools or liave students 
visit them. The San Jose, California, schooU^Jiav€--dcveIoped a pro- 
gram, rc|X)rted to be highly successful, to reduce crime by involving stu- 
dents directly in solving school family, and neighborhocKi problems. 

Programs which open up the sdiool to the conmitinity include those 
repoited through the Early Childhood Education Outreach Program of 
Title 111 in which time are more than 50 projects using- empty classroom 
space as headquarters for programs helping parents work with tlieir cliil- 
drcn, some of them begimiing with infants. 

Linkage within and between school systems are also beginning 
through efforts to build support morhanisms for professional improve- 
ment. In Alaska the State Department of iEducation has developed a talent 
bank of teachers in which e:s^llent teachers are identified and periodi- 
cally released to serve as consultants to other teachers. The League of 
Cooperating Schools in the Los Angeles area, funded by .the Kettcripg 
Foundation Institute for the Development of Educational Activities, offers 
another structural model uf mutual support of individual teachers and 
schools across district lines in their efforts to effect institutional change- 
The league has uiiere^l a clearing house of ideas, consultant services, 
workshops, and systematic training in cxlucational cliange. An informal 
newsletter links the network of schools and teachers, ReseiO^ch on this 
projcit provides evidence tliat educational change can occur, even in 
unfavorable settings, when a siip|x>rting network is available to individual 
change agents within schools. I ^ - ^ 

These and other eiforts mark the I)egirining of some important 
chan^jes. eveu^hough they are largely isolated pi^jects focusing on a few 
specific activities whicJi attempt to broaden educ;^tsonal o^portunity-atid 
improve educational environments. A breakthrough may be occurring as 
small projects rnake crarks in the old instituticpjial barriers. Information 
about innovative experiments should be niade available through a re- 
source data bank so they may Ik? used as seminal ideas in the development ' 
of local and regia;ial liolistic plans. Future edi^cational planning should 
be desigiied to make accessible every available educational opportunity to 
individuals during each changing phase of life by^ maximizing the use of 
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coordinated liesoiircesjncltidiiig agenries, people, jplaces, spaces, and tintic. 
Etlucationul leudt-riJup fpr the futiine iivill be in the liahds of thotc^ , 
. iv'ho can vi&u^Uie atui actuftiji^* duti<:ham«jis fw fcikiqj^ the schooLwith ' \ 
> rc50urct!$ 'for 'learning av'hfluble 4n the society kt lurgi?, as yell •a&^thpsc x 
who.ea« »pjjfly their energiesi^t«. ^uipioving UiP >phooi as an enviroifmertt; n \, 
fot learning.-in itself. The ti option of nctWorkk^lucti put people in touch . 
Wlii opportunities for 'self development, including the-MS^iool as oiii; *of ^ 
» ; thoije qp{)Oitunitie$, sliould Ixc^i: the nev^ h^ission jf scnboling. Respdn- 
' , ^^ibility for thf teaching of sliiUs and knowledge^ WtU still re^t ^i^arely on . \v 
\ • .professional educators, but.^he processes for delivering educationdi oppor- 
^tuni ties jtvill di aw from a wide yarietj. of ^^uiccs t^y^pd fiie ^injits of til? 
scJiooL Xf profesiuoiral edu^^^ to be the educational leaders they ' 

■ must be, able U) co6rcUi;^te learning opport|^nit4p,f^m many jources, 
whiici remaining iirt^nq with jhe , ^ - 

Cunenrly ,Uic teacher'}* i^le tf limited to competence in the class- ^ 
rp6m. While sudi conipetepca will remain a necessity, the teacher must 
^ look lx!yond tiie^ classroom to sime in a broader vie>v* of learning. Al- 
though sfudtntii' iives ai*€ increasingly e^riche<{ by out-of-schopl learning, 
the teauher seems more thatvever Itjcked insidr dte^jisiroQm^ box. Stu- 
dents often have moro aicess to Teaming afid living than do tHeii' teachers. , ^ 
/Teachc^arq 6ften unawaie^f t^ie inipohance of using the students' learn- 
;*nij^ /rollout of school. ' '- ' ^y s ^ 

^he teacher n^usc be a -learner ^ well as^ a leader, a consumer of 
cdtJcation as well us*;^ coordinator.VThe practice of lifelong ^earning is 
* . essential^ £<jr ihe jeducational leader as well- aV for the clients served by the 
/ schools. The need-for continuous growth as a 'Jifelong learner applies to • 
. ^ the",dcveIopiiient*of the educator*as well as tx^ otherf The educator must , 
f not ynly Tht a creator and operatpr a system c6<^rdinaCing ail useful 
, * Jeatning lOsiiiirces^ but must also, he a* Hying participant in the process. 

,If iHlucuLQrs are to coanc to terms wiih their^ respbi>sibility lor Icader- 
shrp it;i eciucation. pathologit^frcactlons to criticism af'w:hooiing must be 
.* cpnvereed to aggressive problem solvir^g which jiucludic^ an objective ex-» 
' anvinatiu^ ot the obstacles imjJedinj^ educatronal progiiDSs. There are new 
, I op jKjir tun it ICS for c^lut atipnaf leadcvship aij^fl new roles* rq be assumed by ^ 
. ^ educators. The' school need not be bbsolcte, but ^an bccoUie much more 
re^fxinsivlvto the litelong educational nc^ls ol' the society. > X 

Tlie role fai';{Jie futtrie t*ilucatOr may Ix? e^visioiied asHhat of one 
. j^..*—4^fiio works within an ediuational system whp.se oyerali aim is to manage 
. a^iet dt^iver'resourcejt fo^' indiVidiial learning and. development. The focus 
will Ik^ on tlie individual/but'thc Itiarning leHources will l^e tapped from 
^ 1051^*1 rcgiop^il; nyn(^jial,/and even glplvsjl, sources. The .'concept of^u^- 
r ' ti^ori'MU l)e widene<i'so Jhai fqjrmal scliooling,' the traditional educ4t[j^B 
ladder, will i>e only'one/compojRMit. altliough .still a legitimate ptie. vffth 
^.tl{e individual a^ the cenlr J focus^^ cifucatori' will* recognize ^lie many 
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facets of educational need; intellectoaL $o<;ial, eccg^^ ethical personat 
psychological phyjiical ami vxicatioiiaL ^ 

Sdiodss M\d special perskmnel witliin schools* can uke the initiative 
in coordinating, organi/iug, and delivering educational opportunities to 
persons of all ages. Wiien there is no apjfropriate resource for meeting a 
special learning need* expressed by the client/ the school could take tlie 
initiative in spearheading the development of that resource soraewliere in 
tliie community. Schools nmi not attempt to be all things to all people, 
and sUcHiW not assun^e^rcsponsibiUty for every learning experience. Leam-^ 
ing activities should permeate all of life throughout tlie total conmunity. 
Educators could View tjlieir responsibility as serving as linking agents 
providing access tp appfri^priate learning situations. ' 

Many educators, of course, ^till will fpcus dieir expertise on teaching 
within their own discipline or classroom. However, all ^ucators wili be 
able to utilise, thxough tlie coordinated scliool cleiiring house, every rca- 
soluble available rewurce in creating opportunities for learning. At the 
same time they wilL be better able tp demonstrate respect*£or the need and 
right of the individual learner to set persona] goals, and they will be better 
able to; recognia^e and provide for personal difference^ in the types of. 
environments and Experiences necessary for learning. " 

" It is educators, themselves, who should provide Icade^i^up in break- 
ing out of the constraints which bind schooling to insututionalized space 
arid tim?, separate (torn the broader stream of education flowing through- 
out life, Professional educators are the self<ommitt^ persons in our 
society who, through deliberate clioice, have^dedicated themselves to work 
on educational problems. Leadersliip can emerge Jrom the ranks of class- 
room teachers as well as from administrators and academicians. Talented 
articulate spokespersons, with tlie skill and vision to be transformers in 
every sphere of education, must be identifi^ and encouraged to speak 
and act with confidence, affirming our ability and assuming our respou- 
sibility as educational leaders in educational reform. 



CcHiiing to Tenths 
with Mond^ Moining 

Norman V, Overly 



Monday mornings have a way of arriving after Sunday night whether 
we intend them to or not. Daily we ate faced with the problems and 
promi^s not only of noble dreams anrf a new day, but of a continuatibn 
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of pa^t ejcpericnce into the future, of efforts to come to grips with the 
uaknoHn in terms of goals and realities not totally of our choosing new: 
totally ill keeping with tlie new day we desire, In the face of conflicting 
goals and demands on our time and resources, in light of many wortliy 
and equally urgent realities, whether classroom .teaclier, administrator or 
parent, it is customary to be concerned about what we shall do on Monday 
morning. While in the a*)stract we maysappreciate the complexities and 
paradoxes of modern ftt'e and rccogni:^^ the im|X)rtance of learning 
throughout life, in reality we.wdnt to know what'Iifelong learning means 

^nd we want to know what we are supp<>«^ to do about it. 

Each of us has a job to do, Thb pressures and ambiguity of the 
moment force us into a search for.the cmirly definable and doable. But if 
the world about us ij in chaos, at least we hope to maintain our sanity 
and equilibrium by having a sentblance of order and familiarity in our 
world. Almost by accident wcifali into a seardi for easy answers. Regard- 
less of our role or our rclationsiups to formal education, the searches are 
characterized by similar motivations, 

' If we are parents, we seek schools for our children with clearly de- 
fined curricula extolling the basics and discipline that vill guarantee 
capabilities ii} adult 4ife, U we are fifth gi'ade teachers, we seek pro- 
grammed Hexts on fractions and the decimal system, Amerioin history, 
ecologically oriented science, and basic grammar/With such help we 
pro{k)se to plug kids into the lifelong learning streaii;i. If our own learn- 
ing needs attention, we seek an* inservice training prograin or college 
cour^ fojS' credit. Tell us how . many pages are required for each paf?er 
and we'll go through the motions of leai'ning. If we arc administrators,' 
present us with a list of comf>etencies for being a principal, a curriculum 
coordinator, a* superintendent. These well learn if courses are available 
on Saturday morning, Monday evening, or in the summer during our 
vacation. If are in higher education we "retool" to meet the challenge 
of changing markets for university services; postdoctoral studies and sab- 
batic^h for midcareer changes are encouraged: Those of us ill education 

^ — alas, the whole of society — have become so obsessed V7th having clear- 
cut things to do that we seldom take the time to reflect seriously on why 
we are doing thtm or the impaijt of what we do or are told to do upon 
the achievement of our goals. 1£ we take tnnc to reflect we^ discover we 
have few goals that we ourselves have generated. But we are more apt to 
avoid reiiection mui immerse ourselves in action to meet goals prescribed 
by others or tljat are emerging at the moment. 

There can be no denying that coming to terms involves action and 
acting— for ourselves, for others, and with others. As we face the enormity 
of the task of translating a desire for a.lifelong learning society into action, 
where can we l>egin? What does it mean to me to I^e a lifelong learner, 
beginning where I am today? What does it mean to me as a professional 
educator to be a facilitator of lifelong learning for others? What does it 
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mean to mc as a parent, a$ a busdiiesmian, « a religious leader, as a sm* 
dent, as a laborer? 

Coming to isrm^ witli tlic present reality o£ lifelong learning would 
be easier if there ^itere a sjAglc model But tlie concept is too complex to 
permit Oi singular jpesppnsc. Itas at, once adult education and the whole 
sp^ruin of learning opportunities available to humanity from concep 
lion to death. It is a process involving individual as well as societal choices 
with regard to content, mode, and setting for learning. It takes place 
through a variety of experiences and activities, requires different rc- 
^tuces and material for differing goals and is evaluated in diverse ways 
for a variety of reasons. The vision of lifelong learning is not unlike the 
ideal of Greek culture Werner Jaeger liad called paideia. Lewis Mumford 
captuircd the vitality ami distinctions of this ideal succinctly: 

Paid^ia i% ediu^tiau loqkcd^u^i as a iife-long tramformation of jbebuman 
peiPwnaliiyrin whidi every aspect of life plays a part. Unlike educiSlon in the, 
traditional icnM, puideia does not limit itself to the conscious Icarnij^ process, 
or to introducing the young into the social heritage of tiic coxuraunity.^Paidtfm is 
rather the u%k of giving form to the act of living itself; treating every occasion of 
life as a meaiis of scU-fabrication, and as part of a larger process of converting 
facts into values, processes into purposes, hopes and. plans into consunuuation and . 
rcaliiations^ PaiAfitt is not merely learning;, it is making and sliaping a man him* 
self asthc work of art that/>fl*4Waseeb tofoiin.t ■ 

Some part of MoiKiay morning must4>e invested in intentional re- 
flection oil thjfldeal oi puideia and the extent to whidi tliat ideal can be 
made a part of one's personal vision. Lifelong learning is ai glorious ideaT 
whiiph educators and leaders tlxe world over have taken as their motto. It 
remains for each of us as. individuals, citizens, professionals, persons of 
faith and commitment to iocm our Attention, resources, and, sjdjls on 
lifelong Teaming so as to raise it above the level of a catch phrase or fad. 

Whatever practices vye adopt for Monday (and we may make mis- 
takes) need to be grounded in goals which will provide a basis for judgtng 
whether what is done is worth repeating. In addition, if practice is not to 
become sterile repetitioji of the known and comfortable, the ideals of 
Utopians must be explored as the basis for practice. Thus, the di^ourse 
must proceed on several levels at once — dream% ideals gojals, tradition, 
even easy answers tliat provide brcatliing room for creative reflection. 

To make sense of our caring, to bring order to tlie competing de- 

mand s ian OXur time and resources, we must identify a level of discourse 

witli whiclvwe are comfortable and frcrfn which it is possible {or m to 

move into meaningful action/ For some, it will be tempting to remain at 

tlie Itvtl of talk and reflection. For others, there will be an ultimately 

defeating attraction to rush into action without adequate thought or 

sharing; If we are to succeed, we must xomfaine tlie critical elements of 

• . ♦ • 

»LcWii Mumford. Th^ TramformQUom of Man, New York: Harper k JLow* Pub- 
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reflection and action in a rational coujmiimcrit to achicvcixicnt of carefully 
comidercii, meaningful j^aU. 

. To be sure, we live in a time of high hope*i mid depressdng reality. 
The mid-A|ncrican frenzy to ride roller coasters has thousands standing in 
lines for quick trips on a vicarious niockery of life's vicissitudes. Sudi. 
frenzy is a contemporary relfection of our condition as muc^i as Dickens* 
somber description of London and Paris in an earlier era reflected his 
.time. But wUlc the basic paradoxes of life seem to change little, the 
capacity to cjontrol our creation is out of hand. What remains constant is 
the necessity of individuals to become responsible decision makers, able 
to create alternatives an,d direct, if only slightly, the course of ^he world 
about them. It rcjnains for us to take responsibility for becoming partici- 
pants in our own history nufking. 

Harvey Cox, theologian-sociologist, has challenged us to a prophetic- 
conditional view of history in On Not Leaving Jt io the SnakeJ^ His view 
places humwkind at the center of history with responsitjility for personal 
becoming rather than in the apocalyptic position with its controlled 
determinism of awaiting the end resignedly, or in the chiliastic position 
of waiting m>o» a Messiah to deliv^er us. His view is in keeping with the - 
educational emphasis placed on decision making within the past twenty 
years. Rut the gap between recognition of the n^ed to act. or the desirabil- 
ity of persona I. action, and'the ability to decide to act and to act respon^ 
5ibly on Monday morning is wide. ^ 
. The explosion of knowkxigc, the emergence of new political align- , 
ments, the transient nature of rehi^ionships, and the technological devel- 
opments of science and industry are but some ^f the forces which challenge 
our perceptions of reality, threaten cherished traditions, and shake the 
^^oumiatiohs of our culture a«d our life space. We are told tliat line>ir 
thinking, which focuses on simple cause and effect relationships, must be 
replaced by recognition of the more complex, multiple causations and 
in|frrelatioHships of.paitern thinking. We are confrontt^i by the dis- 
tiu'biug concept of a global village intruding into our consciousness 
whether we like? it or jiot; and economic^ political, and social change 
bewilder wss At the s;une time we are caught up in more personal searches 
fdr our historic roots^-K^veryone longing for tlie equivalent of a pilgrim 
ancestor or l^unta Kinte, , . ' ^ 

lu light of our present and projected condition, how are we to make 
Acnse of it? How can we approach the task of improving our quality* of 
life? It does no good to wait -^fif^j^anaceas or giouse about the lack of 
consensus. Individuals must nralte tlveir own^ decisions, pusillaniiftous and 
diangeable as they rnay be, . • ] 

Individual and group efforts to come to texms with Monday morning - 
_ do not lend themselves to easy characteri/ation. No single format has^Bcerys. 

■ Harvey Cox- On JS'ot Leaving It io the Snake. New York: The Macmiilan Co., 

mi/ . — ' 
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uscci »or*does que suggest iuclf whgn itteinpu to ccimc to terms %ith 
lifelong learning arc Reviewed. But irroipectivc o£ this lacuna thdre' u a 
&cjQ&e of ^ylc'pr "Hfl'V about different approaches tjiax permits one to fit 
^thcm inu) two categoric*, the Utopian' and the reformation, * 

The Utopian d^^^i^x h tuture oricnte^ ;^nd aims for ideals; often 
di&c functioning perspective are oriented toWard social change, 
and arc ^patient, wimnHe evolutionary process. Strong leaders with a 
few^clcdicatcd .cadrdi spreading die word and creating new models Jor. the 
C9m'ing age reprejient ihe prophetic tradition of the Utopian style Those 
who' look to the /uture may have little common. grou^id and great diver- 
sity,'^nding to take the ambiguity of the present situadon as a l»sis, for 
• prpjeptiH^ alternativ^. But even wiLh;ihe diiveisity^ a. coKimon disposition^ 
^ *exi^¥ within the ui6p\an,s^^^^ ' . : ^ ■ . 

l^The rcfdilm^ion style of opeiation i^ kss apt tch be alienated^ from 
listing strutturcs and better aBIe to maintain a^nmiinicjition with 
j^g^ucatipnal institutions a^id tradition-bound personnel. Tins' is achieved 
througlv a Willingness .io accept the. present siruadon and striving to rt- 
move the ambiguity and j^nccrtainty of conc^tions. While neither style of 
opera tidnMS wholly^ iaiisfactory, each Ras; elements ^wiiigh commend it, 
l^cidipg on yhat to i^^^ondaY4uorriing requires ^^racUpalsiction as 
weU as goal* and a tli'wr^iea^ 1 - , 

The Utopiin Style - . 

. , • ■ , 

Among litopians the epQpha(sis on education is i^suall)^ secondary to' a 

fjumljg^i^of competing* primary motivations such as social, economic, or 

political per fectiqtiy Education typically has been viewed as. a nxajor 

sodaliiingnool for strengthening of tics to the Utopian community and* 

, its fimdament^il tenets. In most instances, Utopias have bew conceived' 
as coniinunrtieii^ either set apart frpm tlic world or designed to provide an 
alternative to tlie dominant worlcTView. Amciipa has alvs^ays been 5^;fertil<^ 

, setun^for utojpian thought aiKl afitiori; indeed^ we live in^a pesiod of 
re^cwejj inteixst in utopianism. On^i^'one hai^ the work of the Futur- 
ists sudi as Fuller, Gabor, Kahn, Sbleri/and Piatt,* to di^te but a few, hold 
up for educators visioqs o^aHernatiye futiires wHich challenge lis to re^ 
consider our traditional curricular responses to the age old question of 

. 'Viiat to teadi?^* T^Q he sUre^ each ha$ iiis own particular perspective^ 
*'TH ey^d o not njerely extrajKftate current trcnds^'or posit a minor shuflSing 

^ItSiabct^Moct KantoL Commttmcnt and Commtmily. Caiobridge, MiMadiufctb;; 
sIUq?J^ ^ci». 1 . . .. > - ^ 

^♦^chacrd Buduiui^Uur Fuller. UU>tm or Oblivion, Th$ Pro4^cU fqr tiutmniiy. * 

■ New Xotk: Bant^iti Boc4ti, 1909; Dcnnii Czboi .7 b€ Mature Socitly. New York^ Praeger 
>fWi*h«wJ#972? Herman &ahtij(|ul Antljpny J: Wie^r. The Yjar 2000, A Fram^ork 
-^/ijr SpiculMtioH. New Vork; TJjjj^W^Uiaii Campaay, 1967; Paolo Sokri. Artgloiy, Th4 

: City in the Ifmg€ oi Man/ dOm^dge, Mamchiuetu> «?^T Pr^ 1972; John Blatt. 
Vj-HdwThftenTlan Shape Tljcir I^#i4l." /^uium S:S2*47, March 1971. . " ^ ' 

■ ^ ' ' ■ ^ ' . . ■ , ■ '* " • ' 
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ol priorities* They start Jrom a counter-stance to the present and reach 
out for radically different principles and patterns for human action/'^ 
While attempting a more measured, sciejntific approach to development 
of future planning than the literary or prophetic Utopians of the past, 
this groupof dreamers takes the broad view*of history and society with a 
primary emphasis on reflection. ^ 

On the other hand/ there has been a large groupof educational 
critics and ref oniiers led by such j>ers6n» as' X^^^" Hfolt, Herbert Kohl, 
James Herndon, Jonathan K020I, and others In die sixties who have con^c 
closer to tJie activist strain in American Utop(anism. For example, the 
Free Schpol movement that rose on the hori/on like a new comet quickly 
burned itself out.^ but the resultant interest in alternatives and options to 
traditional educational patterns are reminders of the continuing searcli for 
•more effective action on Monday morning. The educational Utopians have 
been at tlie forefront in simulating our thinking: ' ; ' 

* Few Waldens or Summeriiills. have achieved continued sucras, any 

' ' more than did Ba>ok Farm, New Hannony, or the Shyker settlements. But 
there can i>e no doubt about the attraction such scliemes have for many 
educators concerned with making learning a relevant, liielong human 
endeavor. For whatever reasons, often less than noble as in the case of 
^ white flight to eiica(pe integration, ipdividpals and groups continue to act 
out their dreams in educational experiments in widely variant modes.'' 
While few of tlicsc would be ciajtsified as Utopias, the urge to experimen- 
tation in aflternative and optiona^l school patterns is one manifestation of 
utopianism, t)^e power pf which lies in its ability to free humans "from 

i their apathetic or suffering arccptance of the Avorld as-it-is and to give 
them self-transcending purpose^/'* ^ 
. * , There <:an. be little doubt that utopianism by itself is a weak resource 
for most of us when we attempt to decide what we should do on Monday 
morning. For some, tqo little time has been aj lowed for reflection and the 
hecesi^ry commitment is missing. For othets, the gplden dream, even in 
dcmoeraticaily conceived iitopias. is found to be grounded in do^atism 

•David W. P^ath.'^4ufarr b\ Utopia, Chicago: University d£ l\Unoi% Prcs*, 1971. p. x, 

• Rolieri I), Barr. ''VVhaEcvcr Happened to the Free School Movement?*' Phi Deltti 
% kdppan, pp. 454-57; Maxch 197S. 

' ; ^£x4r6iples of efforts to conibinc tjie historical root* of different traditions inay be 
found throughout the I?.S. Two in the Bloonyiiigton, Ihdi'jin;;^ arcs provide differing cx-, 
, amplet. The Padanarum community of Daniel Wright is a soclo-religious group pur-' 
iUing a coramunal^ family life ityle with its own ichool systcrifc. The Harmony School, 4 
private alterirative tchool, i« pursuing a child-centered approach to relevant education 
Within the regulaif comtnunity with parental and community based support. Students 
ntKl %UU of the Harmony School are now publisliing a biiuonthiy magazine, Hoosier 
Harmony* Leaders at the kHooI are* making an effort to fuse ^cflecUon atid action^ theory 
and practice into a meaningful whole, a step missing in txioat educational efforts.^ (S^: 
Daniel Baron. "A Case Study of Praxis." Paper, presented to the Curriculiiai Theory 
Co^rence, Rochester Institute ol Technology, May 12, 1978.) 

* ^W. Warren Wag;er, BuilUing the City of Man: Ouilifies of a World Civilizaiion, 
New York;: Cro*»mairPubiisl\cn, 1971. p. 75. 
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and ruled, by tyranny.* And" for siill otlicrs, die seeds of destruction arc 
, inlicrent in the extrejuc personalimi of many contemporary alternative 
cffortJk^^* In addition, we may be moved to reject spcdAc Utopian moddf 
became they arc -moris ^ dystopian than Utopian in their world vicW, 
exhibiting lack of . hope in human social relations, especially in tho^ 
situations arising from an etforfr to escape" present realities. 7^his is an 
outgrowth of a co-figjorative Or even a post-figurativ^view of social rela- 
tibfisiups*^ which fails to^grasi> tlie nature of interdependent social rela- 
tionships of tlie futurfwhiclx must focus on human fulfillment as a 
synthesis of individual and societal dreams. * . ^ . ^ 

Too frequently tiie dreams have not been pomiered siiffidently, espe- 
cially in ilie communal movement within the United States,^^ but also 
among the Utopian educators. There has been a propensity to rush into 
action without consiiicration of die costs and consequences. One result Is 
Ka fajlurc to appredate the complexity of the hmuan condition and the 
intricacies of relaiion&Iiips. The dystopian aiigst has led many to try to go 
it alone, to withdraw or remain apart from the maiustream of life. But 
imporunt as personal dreams and times of solitude may be, learning is. a 
social activity dependent upon sliared insights ai^cj^community knowledge. 
As Bill Flanders has aptly noted. "I was born to be me. But, I'vc,leami!d* 
in a lifetime I never can make it alone. Far too much of myself needs the 
giving of others, the parts 1 can't see till Tm shown.''^^ matter how I 
long to be totally independent, my humanity demands that I find fulfill 
ment in andSvith others. , v 

Notwithstanding the drawbacks of the Utopian style, it remains a 
position of value. While one may not go us far as Van LOon in declaring 
that Vit does not matter so much where we are going, as long as we are 
s working consciously for some definite goal/'^^ it is clear tha^ tjie Utopians 
challenge us to extraordinary visions»-and dreams/ Even though we may 
be tempt^ to strive for greater objectivity and control of our tomorrows 
as we project into the future we nmd ideals to stretch us and cause us to 
ponder the consequences of sthe optipns before us. SeconS. the Utopian 
style casts in relief the limitations of a vision aeated only in terms o# 
what can be done immediately. Probably the most influential of all 
Utopian thinktrs were the Old Testament prophets such as Amos who 

^"^filovi^n Djilas. T/ir Vtif)erfect !k)ciety: Bt^ond the New Clasa, New Vork: Har- 
courf. Brace and World, 1969. pp, 4-5. 

, '• An extreme example of the power and wcaknc» of pei^nalisin ina^rbc seen in 
.the maw suicide by the members of the People*' Tcttiplc^n Guyanaled by c he Reverend 
Jim Jones. ^ * 

^^MUrgarrt Mead. Culture and Commitment, New York: National Hiiiory ?\cul • 
Wublcday and Co., Inc., 1970. , J ' ^ 

"'"Year of the Cotamune/' ]!^ewiwe0k, pp. 89-90; Augxut 18, 

« William Flanders. "I Was Born To Be Me." Wortis atni mtwic by Wiiliam Flan- 
ders. Cop>Tight © 1968, by William Flaiulcn. In: LoW h a Verb aiid Other folk Hythm. 

"Hendrick WiUiam Van Loon. '^Introduction.*' In: Lewis Nfumtbrd. The Story of 
UiQpm^ Lotiikm: George O, HarrAp and go., Ltd. 1925. p. xii. 
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were miifiu in their ioc^eties, out of.itep witlf tli^ dnnmoers of their 
While naive aiKi impractical in their suggeitiom^ they continue to speak 
CO ui iacM the gaps of culture and time.^^ 

The Utopian pmpective highlights the need for personal commit- 
ment and decision making. \Jtopia$ are not mandated^by govcrrmients* 
They are offered by dreamarss open to free acceptance or rejection by all 
In that respect they are similar to lifelong learning Which can only be 
made avjulable. The commitment rest$ ultimately with the individual- , 
Because of diifer^nces in long term goals and style of operation, the 
Utopians have great di£&culty in communicating with the reformers and 
vice versa. Different assumptions, disposition^, and b^c aims create bar- 
V riers. But the contribution each has to make commands attention* 



Th? Ref onnaUon Style 

* The reformatio^ approach arises from leadership within the educa- 
tional establi^imcnt* follows the industrial model, and is grounded in tlie 
hope that if we just do better wliat we are already doing we can extend 
our present enterprises so as to meet the needs of a learning society. Doin^ 
better in large measure means maintaining present opportunities but 
organizing differently to improve access; The basic assumption underlying 
the suggestions characterize«l at the reforpiation approach is that existing 
institutions will maintif^ni tiieir |>resent goals biit their roles will be 
expanded with the increased demand for their services or newly emerging 
nontraditionaT programs. In the main, wliile recognising the need for an 

% expansion of tlie arena of education ind learning opportunities beyond 
tjie conBti^s o£ existing educational institutions tiie response is centered 
around existing institutibns. As James Cass rioted, interest in lifelong 
learning has presaged a *'back-to-school boom." ^« 

Educators at ail levels have seen in ^ifelodg learning an opportunity 

* to fiU empty classrooms, d(ivelop new markets, and serve a population of 
increasingly senior citizens. To date, efforlts to* develop models have ad- 
dressed ^themselves to' aspect of dbc problem of lifelong learning, eidicr 
remaining tied tc^ existing organisational patterns and delivery systems 
While modifying^ the co^itent and perception of it or accepting existing 
content and suggotting m^^fication of tlip 6rgani2ation. The Life Coping 
Skills Model of^imhrop AUkins^J emphasiies development of learning 
piodcs tlirough a **fifth curriculum*' to parallel present curricula and pro- 

.vide '*Ufe problem centered instruction from kiiidei^arten tlirough con- 

%> , . 

**Chad Wal«h. from ViQpiA.to Nightnusre. New York: Harper anU Row, Pub- 

^ James Cass. **Li£clong Learning: The Back-to-SchcoI "Boom/' S>i£ipQsivm. Satur- 
day Revi^, 2: Sftptcmber 1975. 

Winthrop R. Adkini. **Lifc Coping SkiJis: A ViUh Cumculym." Teachers College 
Record 75(4):512; hUy 1974, Thii luggi^ion itrougly rdkxu^the "piersiiicnt lift iiiua- 
ik>m" o( carlirt yearly Florence JUratcmeyer et ai Developing A Curricuium tor Modern 
Liviug. New Vork: Teachers College Prcu. J957. 

K\C 
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tinuing education on predicublc developmental tasks, crii>es, and pjob- 
lem* faced by individuals at dilierent stagct^ in their livesi/' Tlae Life 
Involvement Model (UM) of Kapfer, Kapfer, and Woodruff a ttemptii to 
move away ircmi the current **baiiking concept" of education to a view of 
education which makes universal decision.making^ and decision-executing 
behaviors central to curriculum development and implementation. Be- 
havior is cxjnceivctl as coping with or manipulating objects in real situa- 
^tions with feedback to the learner. "The LI M MocJ**^ requires subopii^ 
nating tiie abstract verbal form to the direct praclgj^r real life abilities." 
While divijding behavior into four distinct cat^ories — conditioned re- 
sponses, verbal processes, motive processes, and conceptualVffcctivc pro- 
cesses— the developers emplvasiatc that tiie four cati^gories form an organ- 
ismic whole with ull parts functioning simultaneously. But tUe modot 
limits itself to tlic improvement of education within the*existing structure 
of schools. T wo other weaknesses are its failure to recognize the legitimacy 
of alternative learnhig styles (only a sixuplc to complex, or concrete to 
general arrangement of learning activities is suggested) and its exclusion 
of preschool and postschool learrnng activities. Important as the improve- 
ment and nfodification of the existing schools may be. any comprehensive 
view of lifelong learning must nv>ve beyond tinkering with prograin in ' 
exis^ipg models. If one were to turn to these models for Monday mor^iing 
direction, a sense of deja x^u would 1^ likely to ensue. While eacli of these 
efforts provides a reconceptuali^atipn of content and modes olf learning, 
their unique relevance to lifelong learning is difficult to discern. 

The mosf comprehensive effort to build a model for lifelong learning 
has been undertaken by Harold G. Shanc.^^ He has endeavored to iocor^ 
poraie the thinking of the Utopian futurists within the existing, educa- 
tional structures. Building on his interviews with some of the world's 
leading scientists. Ipgidajis and futurists he concludes that the mood of 
the decade is rcbrm. not revolulion.^^ He then sets foVtli a model for 
changing the infrastructure of public education which he calls the Seam- 
less Curriculum. His model widens the scope of traditional public educa- 
tion, extends the sequence, and adds variabilitY aiid flexibility to the total 
organisation. The traditional giad^ structure Tlould be abandoned Vin 
favor of a smoothly fiowhig^S^iramiess curriculum/'-^ consisting 'Of two 
major components: (I) a fornul/eclucational structure for ages two through 
the remainder of life; aiui (2) a "reai world** paracurriculum with special 
signihcang? for secondary and {mstsecondary educations^! institutions.-'-^ 

Xorman \\ Ovcily rt ai, Drvfiopmrnl of a Model for Lifelong Learning. Report 
of the Phi I>cha Kappa ComiAisaion of CurricuJum Mcxjcjs for Lifclmig Learning. 
Mimeographed. p. S9. 

"Harold Shane. 77tf Educational Significance of the Future. BloofDingloa, In- 
diana: Phi Delta Kappa,. Inc., 1973. » 
^ >*//;iti. p. 60. 

^'Ihid, p. 67. . / 
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The paracurriculum b conceived Co be ^ny out-o£-school experiences that 
add to or strengthen onc\ ability to cope intellectually a» well as generally 
in society. In encounters within the paracurjiculum one is building on the. 
foundation acHuirt^ in the coranii^nversity — the Joraial educational 
organization that flows witliout the artificial boundaries of afjc-spccific 
Icarningji and cnrolhpentii. . 

The school acts as both broker for paracurjricylum activities and as 
crcdcntialing agency, providing fonual recognition fpr lcari\ings acliieved' 
outside the regular school structure, "^n part the flexibility would eraph>j* 
die a reversal of form for education^ institutions vluch foster dropouts 
and "pushouts" and supplant them with programs for *'come-backs" and 
* 'drop-ins, "For example, following achievement of a socieulLy acceptable 
majority of lS-15 years of age an individual would bp frl^c to oUer and 
exit existing formal educaUorj^s needed and desired. In fact, tlie estab- 
lishment would provide assistance^ in the*perso«aHifatioh -of iearniftg 
opportunities in the cominuni versa ty system^ in the university,systejn, and 
in the paractirriculum system. The result Woiild be ^^i'ability referelKeci- 
rather than chronologically referenced groups??* , ^ ^ 

While fckrusing on the changes needed in organizat^onill framework, 
ShattCMs also aware of the need for changes in the center t;of the learning 
experiences, in the motles of instruction and Itjarnlng. and in the fole of ^ 
i\\c instructional staif. But for all the insights there. is ^ sense of new wine 
"in old wineskins and an occasional vineyatd not harvested *at the >ppro^ 
priate time. One misses a comprehensive rationale for all manner of life- 
long learning and all manner oC learners. Rather' th(J aren3 is limited to 
existinf^ organizational structures and prc^rams, Lctirning-^attivities are 
discussed in terms of institutionally seiecteil iind directed programs, with 
little suggestion of learner-initiateil and -directed^ learni^ig. Also, inso* 
far as the postsecondary opjMttunities are e'xplorcd, Siit1*nejimit$ himself 
to aduk education, continuing educ;uion/ univdii:sity t'ducatidii, juid tlie 
communiversity. He fails to incorporate the vast \irjaY of nonfornial and 
informal learning activities needed by all learners, at, various points in 
their lives. The most critical deficiency is the omission of how the yoftng^ 
learners will become mature decision makers in reasonable control of the 
direction their lives will take. How is one to become a lyaker pf cultnr^ 
and hisxory? It is a disposition we must take otl if the Utopian and refor- 
mation styles arc to contiibute to development of a prodiitive conception 
of lifelong learning. ' 

Shane's main contributions to the Irfelong learning literature are his 
identification qf the paracurriculum, his suggestibn that it be i^cognucd 
^ a vital part of each J:K^rso!ys learding and that it be intentionally incor--^ 
po'rated in bne's' lifelong learning. Unfortunately, he stops short of the*^^^ 
potential of the idea of the paracmriculum which extends beyond those 
Jjoitits whidi have direct relevance to formal learning opportunities- His 
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failure on tliis^int is sfttiUar to genefal in*uffide^^ effoii,s to', 
develop noiHradii^(SnaI. modjcis. Most effocu^ eixd iip modifyia^ 
Uioiwl approaches, time r<?qyj)femejits, rc»ideiicy/i^^^^^^ procedures,- 
arid admission criteria, but ;'<<^ui^iue lo aim. for^ )^ veriEabl«> 
authcnticauon in the form of iiigh ^yipol certificates W 
verwty degrees,. Tiiey are impon^ot citopppents of any lifelong l^ni^: 
apprjiach liut.not sufficient for coustrwtdon of a comprehensive iricxici- ' 

'fhc-Coinprchensive Appr^^ Vv'n ■ ■'■ 'vr 

"I'lie Comprehensive Approach is preiscnfcfeii on U^c assumpiKjns that ■ j 
.botJx die Utopian and refonnaaon styles of addyessiiig lifelong leaurning - 
^re deficient by themselves and that lifelong learning is a- complex con- 
cept requiring extensive analysis as' a prerequisite t© development of 
v deiirable. i^elevam syntl^eses.2* FiirUier, the approach is built oh the assump- , 
: t»on that learning is pwsUed f«3ir ? vanety of pyr * 
time to time and as c6nditi0ri^ are tijiodifit^^^ are 'to reialric the ideal 
Of ^aj<:i<ria niore,fyUy than welhave iii jhe pa^t, v/e must put behind us the- . 
attitudes of /drudgery and ei)^id;tliat result from vieWing Icarni^^^^ the ' 
' private preserve ; of ; an ed^icatio^ estabh^id^t bdtoed' - 
compuisipn and move toward a model that afliords great^Ti;\Opp<>rl.unity: 
for interwjl control of piic's destiny as a learnet This is a very ihff<?rcni. 
jicrspectivc from the ysii^l models wliich begi from ah assv^iaRa 
fcxtej-iial coiitroJ of learning by iadultsf^go\^nm}?n;^^^ c^rtif'^ng and'accrwi- : 
Itihg agencies, parents, and eveirpeer pressuresv 

legliiraai^ part of lifelong learning, th|j' piirpos^ of tliis ctimpr^h^hsiyc' ^ 
•mtidei is to promote the expansion of Uic in 4nd the 

claiujs .nude upon existing formal and infpmal , system pr<?yide' 
opportunities for learnt rig and provide sUggestions^^^i^ 
^existing ■structures,. ' l'.''^ ■ , j:- .-''^ ■'■'i}^- .-r) , [r ^^^^^'^^^ ^ 

^ " Wjiat is .being .^raphasizt^l here is .the neted to ir^crcatie .fhe lev^^ , 
personal and group^mtcAtionaUty or i>urp<i!ung on'^^^^^^ 
er$. A model for Tiling learniiig for the jiioderinj'aige' must • 
than mandated mihimums and serendipitous (>ccui:ren£:es. lim 
iie opportunities (or purposeful learniiig||anci. 8iiJgges[,/Wa)^ t^^^ f 
puf]*osefiil ^learning. A first kep is to i^mzc; tl^e <;dmijJe^^^^ 
Jtiarning act. Only then can IdentiTy .pbints i^fc whiclv iht<iyvention-~ :' 
personal and .<iociet.il— will ,be dficacibuf^^ .Th^e arc four ' ri^^or com- ; ; 
poifents o| lifelong learning. (See Figure! J.) While^all l^^ing requires ■ 
(1) learntrs, (2) experienced, ,(S) rcsourcevind.^4) authentici(tibn,- lifelong 
learning requires the same xomponentj but in extended^ more coftipiex • 
rciafibnships tiian present in a jingle act of learning. Xearners; whether < 
in^^roups or as individual^ use a great variety of resbui^es in 6ven more. il^. 

»*Materi;iI in this scc^^b; is an ex tenjion and modification of!Wo?k begun 'lin to- 
Opcrii^ion witli Uic Phi Dclu Kappa C^mmiuion^uri^ Curricutum M6dc^ for 'Lifelong 
Lcatuing under the Ica^criiup of kr^rucc McQujIgg, I|oyd Coppcdgc, David ^IvWnaiU 
and fhc auiiioT, pjevfhpm^^tl tif c.Afftcfd 0/ Lifelong Learning, OvGxlyl ip, iit. : v * 
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diverse experiences to adiievc goals of varying^erit 



In turn authentica- 



tion is awarded or sought by the learner and others hi a never-ending 
* process. It is important to bear in mind that tf^itional schooling and all 
existin^g^ forms of learning fit within the components suggested. However, 
na existing system or conceptualization has addressed the problems inher- 
ent in a tt endi n g to the potential for hunjankind in efforts to broadeif 
opjportunities for alUevelsi>i society. 

The dreaia is of an enormously rich and varied process that is all 
embracing, cncoinpajjsing opportunities and promises of the present 5$ 
well as olnmsein lomMKows. And yet the tools at our disposal are restric- 
tive* If tlie id^as incorporated within thi§ model are interpreted too 
lUtically. or without imagination, thfrnr^i^ will be a deformed, truncated 
vision of what tlie future might have beaen. ' - ' ^ 



Learners. The firit component' of the model is learners. (Se<!^ Figure 
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I*) Potential learners include all persons whether functioning independ- 
ently or in groupii of vary ing ^cs. Tlxey may engage in learning expeiri- 
ences at any tiaic from die moment o^ biith. The learner's purpose, as 
well as tlic impetus for learning, level of development, time of entry and 
exit in learning experiences, and the level of mouvation are all critical 
influences on ^thc individual learner. Xtecisions about ejcperiences and 
resources to be pursued are made in terms of each factor. In tlie case of 
group learning the structure, of tlie group is an additional iactor which 
influences learner potential and decision making. 

The example of a trip or journey may be helpful in highlighting 
some of the decision points that are critical ixj^decidin^ what one should 
do on Monday morning. If we are going on a trip, whether alone or with 
a' group, there are bound to be both a number of iflftidWaJ as well as^ 
intefttional experiences. However, while not planning tliihs. incidental 
periences, we may siyive to keep open the possibility or desmkbiJity of 
incidental happenings and attempt to preclude those that might 
iiftdesiraWe. In such a manner lifelong learning m^y be enhanced not 
only by recognition of the serendipitous but also fay planning intentional 
experiences that will optimize the possibility of^-thc incidental while not' 
conflicting w^ith one's goals. " , ; * 

Of special importance in the comprehensive approach to lifelong 
learning is recognition tl^t participants sliould be involyeii actively in 
the process of realising their ' Own fK>tential, of bec^nniig. self<lirected 
and responsible for tlicir pwn learning. Festering lifelong learners means 
'supporting and cultivating individuals who are highly motivated and 
0i persistent, who are sensitive to relationships with others, and who are 
able to use grAup ^nd private opportunities wisely in pursuit of desirable 
personal and Zpcietal goals. While not suggesting that incidental leari^kg 
can or should be planned, individuals must be prepared to he open t<x 
it. Thus, learning is viewed from the perspective of a lifelong natural 
human function, but it is to be nurtured extraordinarily. 

Experiences. The second component of the model is experifenees. 
(See Figure 1.) Humans are involved in experience and activities all the . 
time. Some experiences ar^ intentional, others ac'cidentah ;^he experi* ^ 
ences from which learning results may be specially developed or occinr 
fortuitously. For example, one udght journey to Yellowstone Park or 
the Grand Tetons for aesthetic purposed, recreational purpose^, scientific 
purpose;s, or political purposes. More or less might be learned in pursuit 
of any of these ends. Similar learnings might occur, but jthc -specific learn-^, 
ings would be heavily dependeirt upon the learner's purpose(s). 

The fact that the learner is involved in an experience is not the 
determining factor in whether or not^ learning is taking place. The 
perception of the experience uS important or significant to the learner 
is the critical element. Inteirfional activities are sought, request^, 
arranged, even pur^^j^sed by tixe learner; some are provided by institu- 
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tions, others by incih iduah ot groups. I'he experience itself may be sliort 
- term or long term. It h in the r^Um of the parucurricuJimi identified by 
Shane that wider oppoit unities ne^ tg be developed by and recc^niied ^ 
as valuable intentional leahiing. • 

For a geographer, the first drive from Indiana lo Wyonung: may 
reveal new iii&ights into the toji^aphy/ watersystems, pKjpuIatipns, and 
productivity of the mid-American Grain Belt thai previously had been 
inert facts. For a young cliild lii^ same trip ihay be a nightmare of end- 
less hours cooped up iif a car '*enjoyiag'* travel games. For a teenager 
it may be an introducticwi to new soft drinks saiiipled at country gas 
stations, oruo the task of being navigator or even pilot For parents and 
children alfkc the trip may occasion learning skiljs of relating in order 
to survive in a small tent at a campsite while keeping down travel cqsts. 
What4>ccomes clear is that the nature of t4ie activity, its duration; or its 
source are not as importaijt as hqw learners perceive it in terms of their 
* purpose^. / 

The strticture of experiences or activities is another aspect of the 
components being described here. An excellent illustration of formal, 
controlled suucture is a lesson. For examplfc, a lesson may be designed 
for the ypung, designed to be purchased, cir designed to be required- 
^^^ormal education tends to be a series of leisons witli .a high degree o£ 
^ formal control and requirement. As^long ^s the learner is a passive 
'^receiver of lessons*' the structure remains static, even oppressive; It is- 
when learners become active, purposeft^i seekers that the structure must 
change to meet their demands. The le^ns sought and directly paid for 
- by adults tend to be considerably more res{>oi^sive to learners* needs 
than lessons designed, to meet sontc credentialing recjuirement. Seldom 
arc such experiences recognised as lessons. But ^he traveler to the Grand . 
Tetons whether artist, mechanic, housewife, stAdent, oii«^ geographer cre- 
ates or uses a structure critical to the realisation of his or her intent. 

In a- similar way, the [ocus of respomibility has much to do with 
the learner's perception of the experience. There are laws, parents, tra-^ 
duions, unions, and schools requiring certain tilings to be learned. When 
tnt learner is immature, some requirements are k necessary part of the 
introdiiction to learning. But as learners mature t^y jieed an increasing 
'amount of in what responsibilities, desires^ and\ needs »thpy will fulfill 
and why. Such independence and personal judgtnertt permits individuals 
to meet requirements for diffe;;^nt reasons— the? geographer -gains profes- 
sional knowledge, children resjK)nd -to parentiU plahning and direction, 
while teenagers pursue personal learning goals. In addition, individual 
growth and development cause individuals to relate to reasons for learn- " 
iiig in changing ways at different times, " \ « 

Resources. The third component is resources. (See Figure 1.) Often 
the experiences and resources are indistinct in that a^i experience may 
itself be the resource for certain learnings. (Tlie automobil(^ trip across the 
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hearUajids of the United States "is at once an experience and a resource 
for other types o£ experiences.) We learn alK)ut r^urees, we experience 
tlieoi in the process of using theiA for other experiences witJi diffcrin|^ 
purposes. The learner may move to the resource in seeking fulfillment 
while trying to identify desirable experiences. For example* when plan- 
ning an experience such as a trip it is not uncommon to seek out maps, 
travel guides, research reports, or other resbiir€€Mi;lated to one*s learning 
goals before determining the final form of Uxe experienccf. Whatever the 
order ur^relationsliip, resources for learning are indispensable. In large 
measure tlie unavailability of adequate resources at the appropriate 
time is a major inhibitor in any effort to realiie the lifelong learning 
potential of most of society. The resources used in lifelong learning are 
apt to be the same as tliose used ^^less extensive learning situations. 
The critical ingredient is learner intent. 

Resources, whether books, films, informed persons, catalytic id^cas 
or ihformation, machinery or equipment, are inert without purposeful 
action or involvement .of the learner and/or planner creating purposive 
involvement in an activity. Usable artifacts are all about us- But hfelong 
learning takes more than availability of some artifact^, i^pprbprjate 
IliRlirces must be widely accessible and economically feasible. Today, 
resources are organized in places such as libraries, schools, stores* inquiry 
centers, and homes. In the future they maybe organized not* according 
to place, but according to topic or purpose in central storage centers 
with access through computer terminals in homes and businesses. While 
some of our current organizations and regulations make artifacts in- 
accessible lo some at certain limes and for different reasons, technology 
that bids tcT remove this obstacle is rapidly booming available. ^But even 
when iiiaccessibiJity is no longer an obstacle, the learner must be aided 
to recognize needed resources and to develop ability to utilize diverse 
resources^that are already available. Part of our learning must include^ 
being weaned away from dependencex)n others for supplying all resource^ 
and learning opportunities. ' \ 

Authentication. During any learning experience or at its culmina- , 
tion comes a lime of accounting or authentication of the value of* the 
experience. This is the fourth major component of lifelong learning. In 
many ways' it is tlie most critical becaruse the popular practice of equating 
learning with the product of formal, instrumental certification of school-, 
ing h;^5 severely proscribed our vision of learning. 

Attention only to for^nal, instrumental evaluation of experience 
fails to recognize the criticarimportance of f^rsonal authenticatioh. both 
intrinsic yi terms of personal feelings of suoaess or failure and instru- 
^en^l in terms of personal awareness of ability to perform up to one'* 
self- set standards. 

This is not to suggest that socierally^jlevelof^ authentication of 
learning is ndt- important. Given the interdependent nature of human 
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rclationsliips and the desire for^a stable, just, social situation built on the 
highest standards of quality possible, acaediting and certifying media- 
nisim are indispensable. But they should not be permitted to limit our 
visiort of learning. ^ ^ 

The mode of authentication must vary according to the purpose of 
the learning. For example, continuing the analogy of xa trip, we might 
embark upon a ^ossKrountry journey to test the efl&tiency.:Of a .vehicle's 
gas -consumption. In such a case,-quitc elaborate and controlled autlicnti- 
cation and certification procedures will be required, X)n the other hand, 
if tlv? individual simply geu in a voiucle and tak^ off aoss<buntry fo^ 
his own pleasure or to get tq a new location, simply arriving 'or supplying 
friends or relatives with siiapsliots taken enroute or an informal descrip 
tion of tlie trip may be adequate authentication (informal, ext«riiai 
authentication). In some cases, only authenticatioh of the activity is . 
necessary^ while learning is assumed. . 

Authenticatibn of each and every aspect of lifelong learning is most 
immetliatcly pers^al Beyond pei-sonat authenticaiion lies societal valu- 
ation and certification. Here too at least two types of social Recognition 
/ result. On on^4cvel tliere is a recognition oicompletion of an increment 
of learning usually demonstrated througl^^ graduation exercuse, an- 
nouncement of overcoming a hurdle, or a\^d]ing a certificate of coi^- 
. pletion. At anotlicr le^vel for certain purposlf groups or organi/titions 
award certificates or licenses which affirm copipletion of |Kreparation or 
achievement of competence of instruWntal value. 

All manner of authenticatiQn.4au*ti>4* r^^c^^m^icd anfi-more^phisii- 
cated record keeping systems must 1>e^ developed to provide credibility 
for greater varieties of authentication, personal and societal ; intr insic, 
- ind instrumental, formal and informal.^, With the empli^sis^nlifelong ^ 
learning on human fulfillment as a primary aim it su^sts the need for 
wider recognition of perMjnal intrinsic and informal forms oi authenti- 
cation to coniplcmeiu existing formal, social* processes. 

AndSo? • ^ 

''Monday morning has arrived and I still don^t know what I am to 
do/' you protest. "How is sucK an analysis going to help?" " ^ ^^^^ --hs^ 
There are two response^. The model suggested as a tool for develops 
ing a comprehensive approach ilan be used to gerffcrate a scries of ques^ 
tions — cjucstions which will serve to focus the reflection and action of 
each learner or facilitator of Jeafning! The questions arise in term's of 
Icarncl, experiences, resources and atithentication. You may ask, **What 
\ am I attempting to learn and what am I actually learning?'' Or, ^'What 
^ am I trying to teach and what, am I teaching?" **Am I going in the 
V direction I wish to go?"* liotl^ inside and outside tiie existing structures. 
A w^ can begin to create or recreate new structures. Many of the questions , 
will not be new. For cxanipje, we i^st ask, "What is the level of dcvelop- 
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mem of the icarwer?*' "Is the time right for enn7 to or exit from a pur- 
ticular learning 6pportunity?'' "What motivation is needed to engage 
the learner iii a succesifui effort?" "What are tli^e necessary resources?" 
"Can I mjike the necessar)' resources available?" 

The second response is xxjuully important and ifi many ways more 
difficult We must face up to the fact tliat Whedicr lifelong learner or 
facilitator of lifelong learning, "vve are aJl"^ pilgrims in the human experi. 
ence. The learning is per^nal— demanding commiinient. Learning is 
not being a tourist in lifc^f library, staring 4t covers of cult pral records. 
Tliere arc no simple answers or surefire materials, methods, prturricuia 
tliat will guarantee a learning society,i{.iiii :WiIl permit u^-tb be innocur 
lated with wi^atn. ' ^ \. 

'Then can achieve ;^ learning society?" The answer is yes, but^ 
the tasjc will require ooraniitnient to, a lifptHiw^"^ involvement and; 
cooperative seeking as uiivclers rather Chan as tourists. \Vc must indi- 
vidually reiiect on and grapple, with the. parables of life, the opportuni- 
ties and temptations, as well as tiie principles that point tlie way. We 
must read an4 intjuirc, observe, and tliink, and grow. The educatop and 
the learner are both travejers on the iearninjg road, seeking to engage 
eadi otlier in an understanding, appredation. and attainment of their 
mutual and peVsonal interests and goals. As travelers, we join together 
to become creditors of a learniug s€M:iety.> , \ ^ 

Those educational tourists peeking easy answers, instant, uniform 
learning, and unchallenged gDa|^, m^y bex)n the same road as thjs traveler, 
but.they see ditferent things, a^id care little for the perspectives of others* 
They ,s^k comfort and fue|lr''at jitatiohs providing franchised familiarity; 
just like |>ack^ige tours. Whether teachers or students, tliey seek similar 
answers in the tamiliar educational institutions^ regulations, and support 
sy^items that will provit^c iufonnation and degrees laid^ut in glo^y cata- 
logues and courses of study. The idea of a learning society extends beyond 
their immediate concerns anUjelijdes tliem. 

X On the ofelxfrliand, lifelong learners see tliemse^es' as pilgrims, travel- 
ing into, unknown by#ays. seeking truth ^here' it is, no matter what the 
f6rm or how.it may be packaged, Aji we set fhe goals as a learning society, 
.wc must seek^to move from an oiucational system patterned after a com^ 
mon, industrial model to a more open/ noncompetitive, self-selection 
modifl based on commitment -rather than coercion. llie1bM?st we can do on 
Monday" morning is resolve to te' travelers, poiflting other travelers to 
some >{>rinciples, Utopian visions, and reformers* guidelines with the 
promise to join them on the journey. For those preferring to be tourists, 
tliey may turn ^lo Cploncl Sanders an^jHoIids^ 'Inn or their educational 
cbunterparts— teacher-proof curricula and Cousin Minnie Pearl's Fran- , 
chised Nursery Schools. , v -x- ^ \' 
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> Wiiraa S, Lon^ect is the ncjw Dean of the Sclipol of Education at 
DePaul University in'Chica^. , She received her pifi.I). degree in cur- 
ricuimn frpm Indiana University after living in Europe for an extended 
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' lished several books and rapnograpHs, among them Aspects of Ethnicity, 
Beyond, J encks, and .4 Des\gn for Social Education in the Open Cur- 

- xicukUm (with Shirley H: Engle) . While at the University >o£ Illinois she 
deveIo|x;d and directed- a pilot uroject. Teaclyng. Ethnic Minorities, 
whicli was based ixx the Chifeagp' PUblic Schools. ^Shd continued wording 

. in Uus area while at the University of Miclugan.Flint, " where she was 
prior to going to Deljaul. In.'^ddition to her cliapter in Part III. Dr. 

. Lohgstreet wrote many of the litefary pieces in Parts I and II o£ t^is 
volume: Grandma's Search, - p. x|; Sundliy Feature 19^0, p.' 9; /.Helen" 
Keller'^ Search, p. 9; ^x-ing.' is- not -Enough/ p. 10; Ne^s. Featu<4 1995, 
p. 17; A Comrnentaiy on the lafra-Generational Crisis, p. 2S; A Teacher's 
Lament, p. 32;' Grandma "and the Typewriter, p. SS; History -tkrougli 
Grandma's Eyes, p. ^8; A Feacher's Musing, p. 52; A Professor Responds, 
p. 53; Grandmas Wealth, p. 63: ^ewsfla^ 2006, p. 64; Committee Re-' 
fk'ctfons on Reiuote CqntccJl, p,'65; Musings Circa 20lt) A,D., p. 70; Italian 
Reflection^ p. 74; Round a^d Hound, p. 85; Musings of a High Sdiool 
Teacher, p. ,92; Qrandnia Goes to School, p. 97; A'(fe)mirienta'ry oii Edu- 
cation, p. 9*, Musings fronva Master Teacher, p. Ml; A Commentary on 
Built-in. -koadblocks to Chaiige, j). If^Musings of a Teacher, p. 117. 
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Virginia M. Macaguoni is a professor in the Department of Cur- 
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condhion, including the aesthetic and^thc scientificfneedcd to be in- 
corporated inttv the education of instructional' leaders. She was invited 
to contribute' ti the 1979 ASCD Yearbook because of ideas she Irad used 
initially in a paper prepared for the 1977 World Conference of thd \yorld 
Council for.Carriculum and Instruction, "Lifelong Education in a World 
Perspective/: at Istanbul, Turkey. T>-o earlier* publications projecting 
her current interests are Social I^imensions of the Self as an O^m System: 
A Curriculum Design (Monograph, 196S) and Democratization and Cur- 
riculum Renewal: An Exploratory Interdisciplinary Framework for Edu- . 
catwnal Planning. !>>•. Macagnoni contnbuted the Editorial, Watdring a 
,^Man Die, on p. 66,:-as well as the chapter in Part III. , 
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Edna^Mrtchell is^Head of the 'Department and Professor of Educa- 
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Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri, and rec:eive4' heV Ph,D. from the IJni- 

* versity of Missouri at Kansas City, Prioj to joining the facuhy at Mills 
College, she was a member of llic faculty at Smith Colkge, Northaappton, 
Massachusetj^ and William Jewell College, and 4ias taught preschool, 
elementary, and junior high levels. She scrveii as an eiiucationa^ con- 
sultant to the Ministry of Education in NepaK^for three summers,, and has 
published articles on cross cuitupi educational issues Velated to Asia and 
Scandi^iavfa. Her publicatiiins include articles'-on cross cultural patterns 
in toys and toy niarReting practice^ Danish play spaces, care of children 
in Scandinavian hotipjtals. wonien leaders in Nepal, career education for 

^gi^ls, sex roles in to)ti and books, and issues iii teadi^r education. She is 
C9-authoring .a book. From Folk Art to Modem Design, v^^hidi is an 
anthrb|)oIogical study of culture change in Denmark and Mexico. She 
a)so has Research in progress examining children'^ friendship patterns - 
during middle childhood. She lias served on the pirblications committee. 

^for ASCli and as a Book Re view Coordinator. i 

' In i^Idition to a chapter in Part III, Dr. Mitchell wrote Case Study 
of a Small 'ro\v'n, p. 15; Learning: Fun with Technolog)'. p. iJ8; Ruth the 
**i!>iDmer/' p. 48; Linda: Supermom, p. 79; Roiindtable on the Hidden 
Curxicuhim. p. 88; anil, A Conniientary on A Break in the Walls of Time 
aud*Space, p. UU. 
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Indiana University. His publications include Factors Influencing High 
School Latino St udenis\ Aspirations to Go tb^oUege: The Urban Mid- 
west (1977) and "tultural Pluralisii): Educational .Conceptr. Conflicts 
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and Cons(?quenceii/' S{)cci;i^^^cimt)n oC Educational Research Quarterly 
(1978) , He rcccmly addiesi^id the Summer Ihsfitu'te of Chief State School . 
Officers on "Political Issues in Bilingtial/Bicultural Education?'* to be 
publinlieil under a grant from the U,S. Otiice of Education. Among liiij 
jnajt/r Interests are the development of pluralistic lifelong education apd 
•the a^ialysis of bilingual and multk^tiil'al curricula. He is currently work-* 
ing^on a bilineual etlucation resource boo^. for McGraw-Hill. * 
^'o Partsl and II Dr. Ovando contributtxl News Feature 1078/p. 25;' 
84 Ycar.OId Receives M.S. in History, p. 28; A Conliiientiiry on the Role 
of Education, p. 30; George's Wife, p, 49; Steven's Dilemma, p. 74; Paulo, 
p. Ul; A Commentary on Curriculum Voids artd Institutional Violence^ 
p/94: Eunice and Caniille, p. 100; I'houghts of an Inner City School 
Principal, p, 103^; and, Scc^aes flom a' Staff Development Meeting; p. 114,, 
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Norman Ov^crly, Chairperson of die ASCD 1979 Yearbook Committee ^ 
ami Editor of the Yearbook, is Associate Proichsor of Education and ^ 
„ 'Chairnuui^of the Department of Curricuhmi at Indiana University. He is 
a former clemeptary and iiigh sch(K)I teacher, cdi^cationai missionary in 
Japan, Ass<k iale Secretary of ASCD, aiUl Member at. Li/rge of the ASCD 
lioartl of Directors, He has edited and writicn a numl>cr of publications 
for ASCI), including (rlobaUSiiidics: Fwbkrns and -Promises 'for Ele^ 
tnentary Tcachrrs, He hat* been active in the development of program 
and research fur the Worfd Kouncil for Curricuhim and Instruction and 
recently ,scryed as avchainnah of the Phi Ueha Kappa Commission on 
Deveio[)!ijjj[ Curticulum Models for Lifelong Learning. 

Dr. Overly wrote On Aj^proaching^ the/l979 Yearhookr p. 1; The 
Leif\ning I)reani,^p. 5; A Magnificent I'winkle, p. 8; Rico's Quest, p. 12; 
^ Commcmary on Determining the Uasics, p. 13; Rico— Decision Maker/ 
- p. 35; A Comniehtary on EVpandhig the View of Learning/ p. 36; The 
Price of^a Ph.D. p, 40; Caiol/p, 41; v\nd Rlike, p. 42; A Commentary on 3 
Lifelong Learning, p. 51; De}>endeiKe. p. 57; A Commentary on* Global , 
•Values, prf>2: Parent's Lament, p. 0*7; Mac's Farm, p. 72; A Commentary 
' on Stages of Moraruy. p. 75; Dave's Midlife Christmas Card, p, 81; Rico:-_ 
justice; p. ?)5; Bakk<:^Case I'urmoi!, p. 96;^ I he Wizard of Menlo Paik, 
p. IK); IJniverwies and tlu? Lifelong Learning ^larkct, p. 122; A Com- 
mentary on Lifel^)ng Learning; Conflicts of Tur|xjse, p. yi\; and the ^ 
' final chapter of thejHKJk. * ' 
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St, lx>uh; Anne Price, Public^chools, St. Louir . * ^ , 

Montana: Aijce E. Hemphillj^Public SchogK Great FaIIs^Donald R. Wald'ron, 
Public Schooh, Libby * ' ^ 

Nebraska: Mary Lou Novak, Public Sdioolsj^-Waverly; Dorothy Hill, Public 

Schools, Omaha: tdgar A, Kelley, llni%'ersity of Nebraska, Lincoln 

i - 

Nevada: Edward Howard, Nevada Depurtmen< ofEducaiion. Carton City; 
Melyit; kirchner, Washoe County School District, Reno ' ^ ' 

New England: Jeanne \[/Garduer,^Rhode I>i;ind Department of^ Education, 
Pro^dence . ' . . ' . 

New Jerse>^ Charjes J. Grippaldi, Township ofOcean SdioolscOakhulst; 
M.iry Jane Diehl, ^^on^buth CU>llege, WitongHranch; Jean L. Grecnic^ 'Public 
Schools. Moorestown; FrUnk Jaggard, P^)lic Schools, Gnnaminson; Nicholas J. 
Sferra//a, Gloucester Tdwnslnp, Public Sdiools, Blackwood; Arnold D. Tversky, 
Public Schools, Dover ' / 

New Mexico: Zelb Hunter. Public Schools. Roswell; Patricia Christman, 
PuUhc, S<^Ik>oU, AUHKjia^ijije 

New York: Thomas E. Curtis State University of New York, Albany; James A. 
Beane, St. Bonaventurc University ^t. Bonaventure; Robert Sv BrelHs, Public 
Schools, Ronkonkoma; Frank Dunk State University of New York GollegCp 
Potsdam: Albeit J, Eidvel, LawrenceKiblic Schcfols, Cedarhurst; Helen Gf rliardt, 
Public Schools, Rodicster; Marcia Knoll, Public SchooU. Forest-Hills; j 
Conrad Tocpfer. Jr.. State University of New. York, Buffalo ^ 

North Carolina: J, Milford Clark. Western Carolina Unxwr&ltyrCullowhee; ' 
Lucille Bazemore, Bertie County Public Schools, Windsor; Rfjbert C. Hanes, 
C:iiapcl Hill/Cafrboro City Schools, Qiaijcl Hill; Marcus G:^mith, PubHc Scliools,' 
Salisbury ^ , 
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NorUi Dakota: Quinn Brunson, The University of Nortli Dakota, Grand Forks; 
Sally Kemp, Nortli Dakota State Dnivcr^ity; Furgo 

Ohio: Midxael Bariihart, PubKc Sdiools/ Jroy: Robert Bennett, Public ScWls, 
C;ahanna: Carolyn Sue Hughes. Public Schools. Panna; Isobel Pfeiffer, University 
of Akron. Akron; Janic.N Siklvr. Public Sdiools, Streetjiboro: Hennan Sims, Ohio 
Department of Ilducntion, C:oluiubub 

Oklahoma: Dwa^ne Cloh in. Putnam City Sdicwfs, Oklahoma City; James Roberts, 

PybUc Schools, l.iwipn; Nelda Tebow. PubiidSchools, Oklai^ma City 

Oregon: Gloria >fcl-;u{den. Oregon College of Education, Sal%i; Max L. Brunton, 

Parkrose PuWic Schools, Portland; Trostel Werili.^ubUc^hools, Gresliam 

Pennsylvania: Philip S. ik>ggiQ, Public Sdiools; Pittsburgh; Bertha Boyd, State 

Departnientx^ Education. Harrisburg; Joseph H. Kane. Nfethacton School 

District. Fairview V'iHage; Jdhn R. Reit/, Wilson School District, Reading 

Puerto Rico: (Uadys Davila de Fueute, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras; 

Ilia Del Toro. liniversit.y of Puerto Rico. Rio Piedras 

Rhode Island: Sidney Rollins/Rh(Kie Island c!oIIege. Providences Jeanne 

C;ardner, State Department ol Education. Providence . ' 

South Carolina: William H. Fcmer. Ocojiee County Public 'Schools, West Union; 

Emmie Atkinson, Public Schools. Marion; Fhner Knight, Stafe Department of , 

Education* Columbia 

South Dakota?Ronaid I. Hetker, Pul>l!c SchcH:iU. Sioux Falls; Phil Vik, University 
of South Dakota. Vermillion 

TennesH'e: Jack RoberEs,;| cnnessee Department of Education, Knoxville^^ 
Eh/abeth Lane. Shelby County Scliook Memphis; Aubrey MosC^ey.'Midd/e 
IVnnessee State University. Murfreesboro 

Texas: Gwyn Urownlee/Education Service Center. Region U\ Rkhardson; 
M. ^C;eorge Kow^ien. PuNic Sc1uk)1s. Austin; Rita Bryant. Texaii Eastern 
University, l yler: Dwahe Russell, ^itephen F. Austin State University. 
Nacogdoches: Cieraldine Stradcr, PubUc Schools. Flouston; James U. Williamson, 
E.astnex«es StarT^tnversity, Cx>mmerce 

TJtah: Allen E, Bauer. Public Schools. \f urray; Florence Barton, \Vebef State 
Cc^llege, Ogtk^n , 

Vermont: Philip Dwyer, PubUc Schmils, Castleton; Rol>ert Kjiilogg, Public 
Schools^Springfield ^ 

Virginia: Charles Beegle. University of Virginia. Ciiarlottesville; Delores Greene. 
Public ,StiiDols, Richmond: Bob L, Sigmon, Public Schools, Richtnond; Fd White, 
State I)e{ianment of Education. Commonvkealth of Virginia. Ridimohd 
Wasliington: Dale Lincbargcr. Public Schools; Port Orchard: Roy Duncan, Public 
•Schools. Vasco; Donald Hair, Stajc^Office of Public Instruction, Olympia 
VVcst Virginia: Robert Humphrey. Greenbrier County Schools, Lewisburg; 
Betty Livepgood. Mineral County. Sdiools/ Keyser 

Wisconsin: Matt Valitchka. Public Schools. Green Bay; Russell Mosely. State 
Department of Public Instructioii. Madison; RonaW Sime, Public Schools, 
Plattcville; Keith Wunrow, Public Schools. Sussex 

•Wyoming: Arlo I-fiederer. Public Schools, Rock Springs; Oiarlene Stogsdill, 
'\VINS FaciHta|ion» Clieyenne 

% • if . . » 
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